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The Vicariate of the Malatesta of Rimini 


HE papal vicariate in temporalibus, which during the 

fourteenth century became a prominent and characteristic 
institution in the states of the church, represented in a new form 
the customary readiness of the popes to make a bad bargain, 
sooner than no bargain at all, with powerful subjects who might 
later, under different circumstances, be less disposed or less able 
to resist their authority. It was a product of a failure by the 
papacy to make its government effective, of a political weakness 
already centuries old, and although by 1300 the popes had 
succeeded in creating a uniform administrative system, the 
disorder and misgovernment of the papal states remained a by- 
word. The papacy had had to contend variously with the in- 
vasion of its rights from outside by the German emperors, and 
with the opposition of communes and territorial aristocracy within. 
But by the opening of the fourteenth century the threat from 
each of these powers was in decline. Particularly did the 
relations of the papacy with the communes begin to change. 
The contest for control of the podesteria was at least relaxed ; 
from the pontificate of Nicholas IV the grant of privileges to 
towns again became regular, and certain of the communes 
themselves were ready to appoint the pope or his representatives 
titular senator or podesta, and even to surrender the regimen et 
dominium of the city. 

One reason, perhaps the principal reason, for this change was 
not easy to mistake. By the end of the thirteenth century the 
office of podesta was already an office for sale, and the papacy 
was beginning to enter into strenuous rivalry for the legacy of 
communal independence with a new power, no less hostile, 
which had arisen upon it, that of the signori, the tiranni, the 
petty despots. The communes desired internal quiet, and the 
papacy and its legates had consistently invoked the need for 
peace when trying to interfere in municipal affairs both inside 
the papal states and outside. The question was who, the pope 
or an aspirant to despotism, was to profit by this need. It was 
now that papal legislation sought to keep the podesteria free from 
dependence on powerful families and check the rise of city 
despotisms, but the attempt was not successful, even temporarily, 

* All rights reserved. 
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until the legation of Albornoz in the middle of the century. 
Before then signori had established their authority over many 
communes of the papal states, particularly in Romagna and the 
March of Ancona, and in 1321 the rector of Romagna complained 
that in order to collect the tallia militum he was compelled 
“se humiliare tyrannis et abstinere a qualibet eorum displicentia ’ 
—only a ‘rector ferox’, he said, and the ‘armatae militiae 
bracchium’ could overcome the despots.1 A few years later, 
in 1343, an inquest was held in the March to determine the nature 
of government there and find what people thought of it. The 
inquiry soon revealed how powerful the despots had become, 
and some of the bolder witnesses, when asked for their opinion, 
charged the papal government to defend communal institutions, 
dethrone tiranni like the Malatesta, and check rectorial connivance 
at their excesses. Benedict XII even urged the rector to assemble 
the communes against the despots, but to little purpose. The 
papal states in the first half of the fourteenth century were 
uncommonly turbulent, and responsibility for this was attributed 
primarily to the despots who ignored their superior and, in the 
words of Albornoz, oppressed their subjects ‘ tamquam thauri in 
vaccis’’. It was to men whom contemporary opinion denounced 
in terms such as these, that the popes began reluctantly to concede 
the title and office of vicar. 

In granting the vicariate to signori the papacy was following 
an example already set by the empire in Italy, where the use of 
vicars was first established as a regular part of imperial ad- 
ministration in the later years of Frederick II. It was he who 
set vicarit over towns that had formally ‘ recognized ’ his authority 
and appointed general vicars, endowed with merum et mixtum 
imperium et gladii potestas, to govern separate provinces. 
Already in his time certain vicars-general held the office of podesta 
in particular towns, and the formal parity of vicar and podesta 
was confirmed when Henry VII and Louis of Bavaria, who sought 


1The complaint was provoked by actions of the Malatesta: L. Tonini, 
Storia civile e sacra riminese iv/2 doc. xvi. 

2 Merum et mixtum imperium et gladii potestas seems to have been a phrase 
adopted during the reign of Frederick II from Ulpian to denote a general power of 
jurisdiction like that conceded to the communes at the Peace of Constance and sub- 
sequently (v. Zeumer, Hist. Zeitsch. 82, 492-3). The use of the words to mean the 
privileged jurisdiction of the communes is illustrated in Ficker, Forsch. z. Reichs- und 
Rechtsgesch. Italiens, ii. 536 (Chieri and Savigliano, a. 1238), and is unequivocally 
stated later on in Matteo Visconti’s appeal against John XXII in 1320 (F. Bock, 
‘Studien z. polit. Inquisitionsprozess Johannes XXII’, Quellen u. Forsch. aus Ital. 
Arch. u. Bib. 26, p. 38). Accordingly the phrase is used by the emperor when 
depriving communes of their powers of self-government; it occurs in grants of 
privileges to towns, as well as to feudatories and imperial vicars ; and is used by the 
towns themselves when electing a signore or dominus generalis. (Monumenta German. 
Hist., Const. iv. 658-9; vi. 263-4, 320-1. F. Ercole, Dal Comune al Principato, 
p- 291,n.1). Cf. C. N.S. Woolf, Bartolus of Sassoferrato, pp. 134 seqq. 
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to revise the Hohenstaufen administration, adopted as their 
normal practice the appointment of general vicars to single 
towns, which had usually once again ceremonially ‘ recognized ’ 
that merum et mixtum imperium belonged to the Emperor alone.! 
By the reign of Henry VII, however, it was not possible any longer 
to apply the system of government by vicars without compromise, 
and both he and his successors were compelled to award the 
vicariate of certain towns to men who were either established as 
signori already or were well situated to become so. When the 
Scaligeri, Bonnacolsi, da Camino and others were appointed 
to govern in towns where their influence had long been dominant 
and formally sanctioned by the commune, the imperial vicariate 
had reached the term of its development. Thereafter it was 
normally granted to a powerful despot or a commune. 

By the grant of a vicariate the signori received a legitimate 
mandate to exercise the powers already conferred upon them 
in various ways by the commune, and some of them accordingly 
gave up their former title in favour of the new.? But in general 
they did not conceive of the vicariate as superseding or cancelling 
the ‘ popular’ source of their authority. At the same time the 
vicariate added little in practice to the effective power of the 


1 Under Henry VII the imperial vicariate was assimilated to the office of podesta, 
and the normal combination was vicar and commune (O. Felsberg, Beitrdge z. Gesch. d. 
Rémerzugs H. VII, pp. 10-11); where there was a podestd he was also called vicar 
(Doenniges, Acta Henrici VII, ii. 35, 178, n. 41), and even such vicars as Galeazzo 
Visconti and the della Scala, although podesta continued beneath them, were very like 
the podesta in their formal powers (Doenniges, ii. 71-2. G. Sandri, ‘ Il vicariato imp. e 
gli inizi della signoria Scaligera in Vicenza’, Archivio Veneto, 1932, pp. 97, n. 2, 102). 
Finally vicars were now paid by the communes, contrary to the practice in Frederick 
II’s day, and with the former salary of podesta or capitano (Doenniges, i. 67, n. 49 ; 
58, n. 26. Verci, Storia della Marca Trivigiana, v. no. 526). On acts of ‘ recognition ’ 
by communes v. M. G. H. Const. iv. 510, 516, &c. There is no record of recognition 
being made by those towns governed by signori who soon after were made vicars 
(but ef. ibid. 431, 529). 

2 Thus Rizzardo da Camino in Treviso (Picotti, J Caminesi, p. 199) and the Scali- 
geri in Verona (Spangenberg, Cangrande della Scala, i. 24. Sandri, pp. 78-9. 
M.G.H. Const., v. 339). Castruccio Castracane on the other hand at first used only 
the titles received from the commune ; only later did he sometimes employ the style 
of vicar and no other (E. Lazzareschi, ‘ Doc. della signoria di C. Castracane, &c.’ in 
C. Castracane degli Antelminelli, pp. 325 seqq, pp. 365 seqq). Here the signore is 
clearly choosing the juridical basis of his power. Later in the century the Visconti 
consistently described themselves as vicars-general, making treason against themselves 
treason against the emperor (Sickel, ‘ Das Vicariat der Visconti’ , Kaiserl. Akad. d. 
Wissensch. Phil. Hist. Classe 30, 1859, p. 30), and it is evident that the signori pre- 
ferred the imperial to the communal grant of powers (Ercole, loc. cit.). 

3 Thus in 1313 Matteo Visconti, imperial vicar in Milan, was created dominus et 
rector generalis by the commune with merum et mixtum imperium, because it had been 
questioned whether, after the death of Henry VII, ‘ vicariatus ipse duraret ipseque 
dominus Matheus potestate iurisdictione mero et misto imperio sibi concessis per 
eundem dominum imperatorem uti posset’; he therefore retained the dual title of 
vicar and defensor until 1317 when he renounced the first to satisfy the demands 
of the pope (C. Erdmann, ‘ Vatikanische Analekten &c.’ Archivalische Zeitsch. 1932, 
p.43. Bock ubi supra, pp. 37-8). This attitude was not peculiar to M. Visconti, and 
his action may be matched by that of other signori and communes during this period. 
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signore ; rather did it impose a series of obligations. An oath 
of fealty was exacted, payments in men and money demanded, 
while in certain cases the fiscal administration of the vicar was 
limited or controlled by imperial licence. However, even during 
the earliest period obligations are not consistently mentioned, and 
as the century advanced they seem to have disappeared altogether 
or become a mere formality. Already in the reign of Louis of 
Bavaria the evidence fails to show that census was collected from 
the vicars who were also signori ; and when the papacy began to 
grant vicariates in imperial territory vacante imperio the claim 
upon the money and services of vicarii was further weakened. 
The vicariate bestowed on the della Scala by Benedict XII did, 
it is true, conform in detail to the contemporary papal vicariate 
and so impose the burdens and restrictions to which papal vicars 
were subject. But in that conceded shortly after to the Visconti 
the duty to pay census and perform military service no longer 
found any place. From that time onwards census was paid only 
fitfully, if at all, and the sole obligation which remained was that 
inseparable from any grant, the oath of fealty.1_ In this the 
papacy enjoyed an advantage over the empire. There was a 
permanent administration in the papal states, papal government 
was never reduced to merely theoretical claims, and the papal 
vicars were never wholly immune from its control. It was 
otherwise with the vicars of the empire, and as their duties 
declined their rights were progressively extended. The grants 
of vicariate were based in form upon those of Frederick II, 
conveying ‘ full jurisdiction ’, or merum et mixtum imperium et 
omnimoda iurisdictio, with the right to delegate these powers, 
to which was later added authority to hear appeals. In time 
further rights were specifically made over to the vicar—authority 
to bestow offices, power to alter laws, the right to impose taxes, 
establish fairs and markets, and coin money, and even, on one 
occasion, authority to make war. Finally, well before the end 
of the fourteenth century, the imperial vicariate had evolved 
from a terminable grant ad beneplacitum into what was virtu- 
ally a perpetual privilege, though always subject in theory to 
the will of the king. The papal vicariate was to follow a similar 


1 Liinig, Codex Italiae Diplomaticus, iv. 83-98. Sickel 21, 57. Spangenberg, ii. 
86-7. G. Biscaro, ‘ Le relazioni dei Visconti di Milano con la Chiesa’, Archivio 
Storico Lombardo, 1920, pp. 234-6. Sickel (pp. 70-1) points out that the chroniclers 
occasionally recorded payments of census by the Visconti, and suggests that it may in 
time have been superseded by the money paid for the vicariate upon renewal. Later 
on Francesco Sforza, while adamant against paying census or supplying troops, 
invoking the example of the Visconti, was ready to pay an initial sum for investiture 
with the duchy (F. Cusin, ‘ Le relazioni tral’ Impero ed il ducato di Milano (1454-66) ’, 
Archivio Storico Lombardo, 1938). The census imposed on Venice by the vicariate 
of 1437 was not severe (Romanin, Storia documentata di Venezia, v. 484 seqq.). 

2 M.G.H. Const. vi. 694. Liinig, iii, 239 seqg.; iv. 83-98. Muratori, Antichita 
Estensi, ii. 120-2, 136-8. Romanin, loc. cit. Sickel, pp. 24, n. 1, 53-7, 61-7, 70. 
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development ; but more slowly, less obviously to the profit of 
signori, and with the important difference that it finally suc- 
cumbed to the restoration of direct government by the pope. 

It seems to have been under the immediate influence of 
imperial example that the papacy proceeded for the first time in 
1329 to grant a vicariate to signori in the states of the church. 
Shortly before, Louis of Bavaria had appointed vicars in certain 
parts of the papal states, and in 1327 may have ventured to create 
the Estensi vicars in Ferrara, which was a papal city.1_ But in the 
following year the Estensi made their peace with the church, and 
succeeded in 1329 in obtaining from the pope the grant of Ferrara 
in vicariate for the limited period of ten years. Soon afterwards 
the papacy was forced to make similar concessions in Lombardy 
vacante imperio, having failed to impose its government there 
directly, and at the same time the number of such grants in the 
papal patrimony itself slowly increased.? The transaction of 1329 
is proof enough that the vicariate was introduced into the papal 
states in imitation of imperial practice. But it is no less true 
that there was much already in the tradition of papal government 
to prepare the way to receive it. As in imperial Italy there were, 
on the one hand, provincial officials known as rectors, but also 
from the end of the thirteenth century as vicars-general in 
temporalibus or spiritualibus; to them was committed the 
merum et mixtum imperium et gladii potestas, while at a lower 
level were appointed the vicars or baiuli of individual towns. 
On the other hand, as in Lombardy, there were the privileged 


or 


Early in the fifteenth century it was denied that vicars normally had the potestas 
ferendi leges (Pertile, Storia del diritto italiano, 2nd edn. ii/2, 75, n. 15), while there 
were certain powers, like that to grant fiefs, which were reserved to general vicars of 
imperial Italy as a whole, or to members of the Reichsfiirstenstand (M.G.H. Const. vi. 
269-71, 300-3. Sickel, pp. 67, n. 3, 74-5, 79-80, 84 seqq.). 

1 M.G.H. Const. vi. 676, 686. Marténe et Durand, Ampl. Coll. ii. 792 seqq. 
Winkelmann, Acta Imperii Inedita, no. 1133. Chroust, Die Romfahrt Ludwigs des 
Baiers, p. 164. P. Savignoni, ‘ L’archivio stor. di Viterbo ’, Arch. Reg. Soc. Rom. 1896, 
p. 259. G. de Vergottini, ‘ Ricerche sulle origini del vicariato apostolico ’, in Studi in 
onore di E. Besta, ii. Related is the perplexing statement of Biondo that Louis of 
Bavaria, some time early in the pontificate of Clement VI, bestowed imperial vicariates 
on most of the signori in the papal states, including the Malatesta (Hist. ab inclinatione 
Romanorum Libri XX XI, Basiliae MDX XXI, 362). The relations of Louis with the 
papacy, 1341-2, lend some colour to the assertion (Caggese, Roberto d’Angid, ii 
275-6), and it has been approved by de Vergottini (op. cit.) ; yet it stands alone and is 
corroborated by no evidence in Raynaldus, Theiner, or any of the collections of 
imperial documents. According to Amiani (Mem. istor. della Citta di Fano, i. 269) 
Galeotto Malatesta assumed for a time the title of protector, gubernator, defensor, 
dominus, ac vicarius generalis civitatis Fani, but his reference cannot now be traced 
at Fano, nor is there mention of any such vicariate in the peace concluded by the 
Malatesta with the church in 1343 (Tonini, loc. cit. iv/2, no. ci). 

2 Antichita Est. ii. 80-1. Theiner, Codex Diplomaticus Sanctae Sedis, ii, 135, 206. 
Lettres Communes, Benoit XII, ed. Vidal, no. 9199. Biscaro ubi supra, Archivio 
Storico Lombardo, 1919, pp. 155-6, 208; 1928, pp. 48-9. Vergottini, ubi supra. 
Idem, ‘ Di un vicariato imperiale degli Estensi a Ferrara sotto Lodovico IV ’, Riv. 
Stor. Diritto Ital. 1938. 
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jurisdictions—also coming to be described as merum et mixtum 
impertum—of the greater communes and _ feudatories.' It 
would be profitless to inquire how far the vicariate itself, when 
granted to signori, was or became ‘ feudal’. This question was 
elaborately debated in 1463 by the Auditores Rotae when 
Malatesta Novello, papal vicar in Cervia, sold the city to Venice ; 
and they came to the conclusion, hesitantly enough, that the 
vicariate must be classified as a fief, though none of their argu- 
ments—from the oath of fealty, the payment of census and so 
on—is very cogent.? Vicariate and fief certainly had similarities, 
enough at least to cause confusion among contemporaries, but a 
feudal grant had obvious advantages over the earliest vicariates, 
restricted as they usually were to ten years or even less, so that 
Obizzo d’Este in 1350 attempted to get Ferrara conceded him 
in fief.* 

The papal vicariate was granted normally to individual lords, 
to tyrampni, whom it was designed to convert from formal officers 
of the city and commune into formal delegates of the pope. 
On their side the signori lost that ‘ defect of title ’ which, according 
to Bartolus, distinguished the tyrant. The popular source of 
the despot’s powers were not always explicitly repudiated in the 
grant, but in early days at least the investiture of a vicar was 
sometimes preceded by a token surrender of the city to a papal 
representative and by an oath of fealty from the citizens ; while 
even later the pope usually addressed letters of exhortation to the 
subjects of a signore, now become vicar, commanding them to 
obey the new papal officer. By both pope and despot the vicariate 
was conceived of as a privilege, and this character it long 
preserved ; normally it was awarded or renewed upon petition, and 
renewal had also in many cases to be purchased. 

During the course of its development the detailed provisions 
of the papal vicariate underwent considerable variation. New 
clauses were inserted or older ones omitted. But some of them, 
and some of the most important, persisted throughout, even 
after the vicariate had become ‘perpetual’. The popes de- 
manded heavier services of their vicars than did the empire, and 
first among the obligations consistently imposed was the census 
or annual tribute of several hundred or several thousand gold 

1 Theimer, i. 429, 434, 528, 550, 558, 600, 714. Nos. 528 and 534 (a. 1299) suggest 
the equation of merum et mixtum imperium with the podesta’s authority, no. 586 
(a. 1304) with civil and criminal jurisdiction. 


? Franchini, * L’annullabilita della cessione di Cervia ’ (La Romagna, 1911) doc. ii. 
* Obizzo wanted the pope to give Ferrara to himself and his sons ‘ iure feudi vel 


iure emphiteotice ad annos viginti novem ad renovandum iure predicto vel saltem 
dictum vicariatum concedere et prorogare eidem Marchioni eiusque filiis’ (Theiner, 
ii. 213. Cf. Vergottini, ‘ Note per la storia del vicariato apostolico durante il secolo 


xiv ’, in Studi in onore di C. Calisse, iii. 354). When the vicariate came to be granted 
for longer periods and even perpetually this distinction was obscured. 
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florins. This could be and often was remitted, but the payment 
of census remained an inseparable incident of the vicarial office. 
Equally regular an obligation was the iwramentum fidelitatis, 
the oath of fealty to the pope and his successors, which on most 
occasions was taken locally in the presence of a legate. By this, 
no very close bond of reciprocal duties was created between 
pope and vicar, and bulls of investiture were normally careful 
to insist that the vicar must provide for his own defence out of 
his own resources. For a long time and until it had degenerated 
into a lax and over-generous concession, the vicariate commonly 
imposed as well the duty of military service, either by the vicar 
or by his subjects, and that of attending parlamenta. 

For his part the vicar received powers which even from the 
beginning were in most cases very ample. Among these also 
were some which recurred in every concession—notably merum et 
miatum imperium et omnimoda iurisdictio temporalis, together with 
wide executive and legislative powers. Very often the authority 
to punish rebels was expressly granted, and the right to appoint all 
officials, the podesta and so on, specifically mentioned. Except 
when ‘ perpetual ’ vicariates began to be given, these rights were 
usually restricted in several ways. Appellate jurisdiction was 
frequently reserved to the pope and his rectors, as also were cases 
of heresy, the forgery of papal bulls, and treason against the pope. 
Similar restrictions were sometimes placed upon the fiscal powers 
of the vicar. Normally he was granted the right to impose and 
collect all revenues pertaining to the church ; but often he was 
cautioned not to impose new or excessive taxes, and in a number 
of cases the regalia of the church, such as tallage, were excluded. 
The right of coinage, too, was rarely allowed, and then only by a 
separate concession. One prohibition lay upon all vicars alike, 
whether ‘ perpetual ’ or temporary : that forbidding alienation of 
the lands bestowed. To perpetual vicars also could be addressed 
the vague admonitions to govern well, which was more often 
cast in the form of a command to govern according to the statutes 
of the city—in theory and perhaps in practice long sanctioned by 
the pope—and to abolish all enactments contrary to the liberties 
of the church. 

Representing as it did a delegation of authority from above, 
the papal vicariate should by its nature have always been a 
temporary concession, and this in the majority of cases it seems 
to have remained until the second half of the fifteenth century. 
Vicariates were granted for a term of years, at the end of which 
government was to revert to the papacy. This was a condition 
not easily relaxed, and although even before that time grants 
could be made ad vitam, or allowed to be hereditary within the 
term of years, it was not until the Schism that vicariates were 
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bestowed, and then not recklessly, for more than one generation. 
It was during the Schism also that the first hereditary and per- 
petual vicariates appeared. But even when prolonged in this way 
the papacy could if necessary lay down how succession to the 
office should proceed. After the Schism it was still common 
to set up a vicariate for a term of years and no more,' and only 
when the popes began to grant the title to their nipoti, or to 
specially favoured servants like the lords and communities who 
gathered round Pius II in his attack upon the Malatesta, did this 
rule collapse. ‘To Antonio Piccolomini in 1463 was conceded an 
hereditary vicariate to which female offspring were now allowed 
to succeed. Thereafter, when granted at all, the papal vicariate 
was usually of that ‘ perpetual’ kind of which Cesare Borgia 

was the peculiar beneficiary, and the obligations associated with 
it for the most part slight.? 

The Malatesta of Rimini were among the onstiont of the signori 
of the papal states to receive the office of vicar and were also 
among the last to lose it ; and so to trace the development of the 
institution under them is, in part at least, to trace the history of the 
institution itself. By tradition the Malatesta were Guelf, and 
it was as leaders of the Guelf faction that they had come to power 
in Rimini and elsewhere. But in the twenty years before they 
were first created vicars in 1355 they were in almost consistent 
revolt against papal government and were active only in extending 
their place as signori in Romagna and the March. For this they 
incurred the censures of the church when Innocent VI dispatched 
Albornoz to humble the tyrampni of the papal states and make the 


1This was particularly true during the early years of Martin V’s pontificate. 
There was a strong opinion in the church that the pope should live of his own 
(v. Laehr, ‘ Die Konstantinische Schenkung in d. abendlindischen Literatur d. 
ausgehenden Mittelalters ’, Quellen u. Forsch. xxiii), and the council of Constance 
had proposed that each pope should promise never to alienate the temporalities of 
the church, nec in feudum novum seu emphyteosin dabit (H. v. der Hardt, Magnum 
oecumenicum Constantiense concilium, i. 655-6). And so Martin V two months after 
his election laid down that vicariates should be granted for only three years at most 
or pp. 1020 seqq.), a rule which he immediately applied. 

* This quent sketch of the papal vicariate is based mag d ae the investitures 
menti Ben ennati iii. no. exxiv, iv. no. ‘dale; Cronache Peso: ed. @ Minicis, pp. 113 
seqq.; Sigismondo dei Conti, Storie dei éusi tempi, i. 382-4, ii. 445-7; Ghirardacci, 
Dell’ Historia di Bologna, ii. (1657), 270, 287 ; Antichita Est. ii. 80-1, 270-4; Adami, 
De rebus in civitate Firmana gestis, ed. Graevius, Thesaurus, vii/2, 30-1; Baldassini, 
G., Mem. istor. di Iesi, app. xli; Borgia, Mem. Ist. di Benevénto, iii. 368-82, 391 ; 
Battaglini, F. G., Vita di Sigismondo Pandolfo Malatesta, app. li; Tonini, loc. cit. 
v/2, xev; Morici, A., Dei Conti Atti di Sassoferrato, doc. iii; Gozzadini, G., Nanne 
Gozzadini, doc. xii; Guiraud, J., L’Etat pontifical aprés le grand schisme, pp. 132-3 ; 
P. de Roo, Material for a history of pope Alexander VI, iv. 306, doc. 169; Alvisi, E., 
Cesare Borgia, docs. 11, 15, 34; Biscaro, ubi supra, Archivio Storico Lombardo, 1928, 
pp. 48-9 ; Scalvanti, O. ‘ Il vicariato di N. Fortebraccio ’, Boll. Soc. Umb. xii. 302-7 ; 
Pellegrini, A., ‘Gubbio sotto i conti e duchi d’Urbino ’, ibid. xi. 168 and n.2; ef. 
Vergottini, ‘ Note’ cit. In the later grants, from 1463 onwards, the oath of fealty 
and a small census are alone due from the vicar. 
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power of the papacy secure. The device of the vicariate was 
already known to them, and in the summer of 1354 they tried to 
avert retribution by inviting the pope to make them papal vicars 
throughout their conquered territories. But twelve months later, 
defeated in arms and submissive, they were fortunate to receive 
the limited vicariate of Rimini, Pesaro, Fano, and Fossombrone. 
By this concession the signoria of the Malatesta was legitimized. 
The four communes over which they governed could now be 
distinguished from those ‘ que tenentur sine titulo tyrampnice ’, 
like Camerino, Fabriano and others, and beside the popular 
origin of their authority they could place the delegated privileges 
of the papacy. Within a year Malatesta was able to proclaim 
himself not merely honorabilis defensor et dominus arimini, 
but also vicarius generalis pro S.R.E. deriving his title at once 
a conscilio et commune arimini quam etiam a Reverendo domino 
Egidio apostolico sedis legato.2 From that time forward the 
grants of vicariate to the Malatesta followed in a regular series.* 

At first these grants were severely limited. But in time the 
Malatesta, like other favoured dynasties in the papal states, 
succeeded in extending their vicariates beyond a term «f years 
or one generation. The earliest grants made to them—in 1355, 
1358, and 1363—were for the period of ten years only. The 


1 Vide supra, p.5,n. 1. F. Baldasseroni, ‘ Le relazioni tra Firenze, la Chiesa, e 
Carlo IV’, Arch. Stor. Ital. 1906, pp. 10-11, doc. 6-7. 

2 Theiner, ii. 342. Battaglini, F. G. Mem. ist. di Rimino e de’ suoi signori artata- 
mente scritte ad illustrare la zecca e la moneta Riminese (Bologna, 1789), p. 213. Cf. 
Aeneas Sylvius, Commentarii (Frankfurt, 1614), p. 255: ‘et hic tandem legitimus 
Malatestarum titulus coepit, cum autem sola tyrranide imperarent ’. 

3 The bulls of investiture to the Malatesta of Rimini are as follows and will sub- 
sequently be referred to by their number in Roman numerals here : 

I. 1355, grant of Rimini, Pesaro, Fano, and Fossombrone (Tonini, iv/2, no. 

CXxviii) ; 

II. 1358, grant of certain castles in the dioceses of Rimini, Fano, and Fossombrone 
(ibid. no. exxii) ; 

III. 1363, the preceding grants renewed (ibid. no. exxxiii) ; 

IV. 2 Jan. 1391, grant of Cesena, Senigallia, Meldola, Castronovo, Dogaria, vicariate 
of Santarcangelo, Pieve di Sestino, lands, castles and places of the 
territory of Montefeltro, vicariate of Mondavio, Pergola, Donato, 
Finigli (Archivio Segreto Vaticano, Arm. 35, fo. 59V-€5") ; 

V. 3 Jan. 1391, I, II, III, renewed and extended, but without Pesaro (Battaglini, 

Vita cit. app. i. Tonini iv/2, no. cevii. Theiner, iii. 13) ; 

Vi. 1399, IV renewed, together with Cervia, Polenta, Culianello, Monte Venere, 
Bastia dal Fiano, Mondolfo, Corinaldo (Battaglini app. ii. Tonini 
iv/2, no. cexix) ; 

VII. 1415, grant of certain. castles belonging to the church of Ravenna (Fantuzzi, 
iv. no. elxi. Tonini, v/2, no. xxvii) ; 
VIII. 1448, allusion to recent grant of Senigallia (Battaglini, 574) ; 

IX. 1448, grant of Cervia (ibid. app. xix. Tonini, v/2, no. liii) ; 

X. 1450, confirmation of Rimini, Cesena, Fano, Bertinoro, Cervia, 8S. Leo, 
vicariate of S. Agata, Pieve di Sestino, vicariate of Penna Billi, &c. to 
Sigismondo and M. Novello, and of Senigallia, Pergola, Gradara, 
Mondaino, Casteldelce, Talamello, &c. to Sigismondo (Battaglini app. 
xx. Tonini, v/2, no. lviii). 
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vicariates were bestowed upon Malatesta ‘ Guastafamiglia ’ and 
his brother, Galeotto, but were to pass if they died to Malatesta’s 
sons; in a sense therefore they were from the start hereditary. 
When Malatesta died in 1364 Galeotto remained sole vicar. The 
period of his rule was prosperous and before his death in 1385 
he had extended the dominion of his family both as vicar and as 
lord over new and important territories ; but although he is said 
to have tried in 1381 to obtain the vicariate of his lands in ‘ terza 
generatione ’, there is no evidence that he was successful. Rather, 
if the bull of investiture is to be believed which was issued by 
Boniface IX on 3 January 1391 to Galeotto’s sons, the grants of 
1355 and 1363 were not renewed until then.2 It was by this bull 
that the pope first conceded the Malatesta their original vicariates 
for two generations—to Carlo, Pandolfo, Malatesta, Galeotto 
(‘ Belfiore ’), and their sons. Eight years later, in 1399, the other 
territories then governed by the Malatesta, Cesena, Cervia, 
Senigallia and so on, which had been acquired after the first 
vicariates but were held by similar privileges, were in turn 
converted into a tenure for two generations. 

Provided the Malatesta continued loyal to the church these 
concessions should have remained valid for sixty years and more, 
until the death of the heirs, Galeotto Roberto, Sigismondo, and 
Domenico Malatesta (‘ Novello’). But they were challenged 
by Martin V, despite his bull legitimating the three princes, and 
by Malatesta of Pesaro, who claimed the succession for himself. 
Most of the lands entrusted to the Malatesta in 1399 were forfeited, 
together with others held by more precarious titles, and the vicar- 
iate of those cities which were left to them in 1430 had to be paid 
for heavily in money. For what length of time these were to be 
retained is not stated, but it is certain that within twenty years 
Sigismondo and his brother succeeded in reviving the conditions 
of tenure allowed their father, Pandolfo, and their uncle, Carlo 
Malatesta. From a bull of confirmation granted by Nicholas V 
on 29 August 1450, it can be seen that Popes Martin, Eugenius, 
and Nicholas himself, had already, all or some of them, conceded 
to Sigismondo, Malatesta Novello, and their heirs and successors, 
the vicariates of Rimini, Cervia, Cesena, Fano and other towns, 
while to Sigismondo in particular, his heirs and successors, 
had been granted Senigallia and other places within or near the 


1 Inventari del R. Archivio di Stato in Lucca, ii/2, no, 801. 

? Although there are two notices that the vicariates were confirmed by Gregory XI 
(Battaglini, Vita, app. lxix, 691. Mazzatinti, Inventari dei MSS, xxxvii, 92, no. 53), 
and there is come evidence that census continued intermittently to be paid 1373-91 
(Rimini, Biblioteca Gambalunga, Codice Pandolfesco, fos. 113-5, 120, 126, 138). 

* No. V. Pesaro was not included, being now a separate dominion under Malatesta, 
great-nephew of Galeotto, who on 2 January 1391 received an independent vicariate 
from Boniface (Mazzatinti, Inventari, xxxvii. 92, no. 56); in 1386 the Malatesta of 
Rimini were still paying census for Pesaro (Rimini, Bib. Gamb. Cod. Pand. fo.138). 
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Marca Anconitana (X). ‘ Heirs and successors’ is an imprecise 
formula, but one other document at least may be cited to illustrate 
it: that of June 1448, whereby the two Malatesta received the 
investiture of Cervia for three generations— vobisque . 
decendentibus filios et nepotes legitimos et naturales’. Shortly 
after making these grants Nicholas proceeded to legitimate 
certain of Sigismondo’s sons, which rendered them eligible to 
succeed to all dominia, honores, &c.* 

It was not therefore until the peace concluded with Pius II 
in 1463 that the right of succession to the vicariate was withheld 
from the Malatesta. By the grudging concessions of that year 
Malatesta Novello and then Sigismondo were allowed to remain 
vicars in their shrunken domains only till their death.? This 
condition Sigismondo’s son, Roberto, was able in part to circum- 
vent when in 1465, after failing to win the succession to Cesena, 
he obtained the heritable vicariate of Sarsina and other small 
towns in Romagna. Later he was created vicar of Rimini, and 
it may be presumed that it was a vicariate granted for more genera- 
tions than one from which his son, Pandolfo Malatesta, was ex- 
pelled in 1500. This may be inferred as well from the provision 
made by Roberto for the succession of his heir, as from the 
promptitude with which Sixtus IV made Pandolfo the legitimate 
successor. Many years afterwards, in the time of Paul IV, 
Roberto and Ercole Malatesta, grandsons of Pandolfo, presented a 
claim in Rome to the ‘ fief’ of Rimini, and invoked in support 
of it the bull of investiture which had granted hereditary tenure— 
although their plea was not successful.* 

Full or ‘ perpetual’ inheritance the Malatesta never secured, 
and by its terms of succession the grant of Cervia in 1448 appears 
to have been the most generous ever made to them. Neither 
did they obtain any more honourable title than that of vicar, 
unlike the Montefeltro, created dukes in 1443 and 1474, or the 
Estensi, who received the ducal dignity first under Paul II and 
then from Alexander VI. Again, unlike their rivals of Urbino, 
the Malatesta had never been counts,‘ and Sigismondo’s 
attempt in 1452 to raise his dominion in Rimini to the level of a 
marquisate seems to have led to nothing.’ Only the office and 

1 Tonini, v/2, lix. 

2 Rimini, Cesena, and Bertinoro were the only places of any size left to them. 

3 A. Capelli, ‘ Di Pandolfo M. ultimo signore di Rimini’ (Atti Memorie prov. 
Moden. e Parm. i. 1863), 448. On his brief return to Rimini in 1527 Sigismondo II 
Malatesta described himself as ‘ vicar’ (Battaglini, Zecca cit. p. 299). 

4 Although Sigismondo was pleased for a time to call himself ‘ count of Monte- 
feltro’’ (L. Rossi, ‘ Nuove notizie su Federigo da Montefeltro, Sigismondo Malatesta 
e i Manfredi d’Imola e di Faenza, 1451’. Atti Memorie le Marche, 1906-7, app. i, 
169-72). Certain subsidiary branches of the family were of course counts. 


5 L. Rossi, ‘I prodromi della guerra in Italia del 1452-3’, Atti Mem. le Marche, 
1905-6, app. i. doc. 20. 
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emoluments of rector of Romagna distinguished them for a time 
in the persons of Galeotto and Carlo Malatesta—for the honour of 
knighthood which most of them attained was common to all 
signori.? 

In many ways investiture with a vicariate only corroborated 
authority already inherited, or received or extorted by the 
Malatesta from the commune. It was not, nor did it become the 
sole source of signorial power. It was a concomitant one, a 
confusion which sometimes makes it difficult to determine in 
particular cases how the signori are acting, as representatives of 
the city, or as representatives of the pope—an ambiguity which 
may have had certain advantages. Thus in Rimini, and probably 
in Fano and Fossombrone as well, the Malatesta had obtained 
control over finance, legislation, and the appointment of the 
podesta and other officials, before ever the vicariate was granted 
them. Such control the papacy refused to recognize as legitimate, 
and in 1355, before the Malatesta were formally created vicars, the 
representative of Rimini had to acknowledge the illegality of 
having made them protectores, defensores, et rectores without papal 
licence. He also confessed that the dominiwm of Rimini and the 
libera et generalis administratio of the city, people and commune 
belonged to the Roman church.?_ By this the papacy reminded the 
commune of the limits of its privileges. For the communes 
also were widely privileged, and their franchises in turn, con- 
ceding or ratifying as they did powers to which those of the 
Malatesta owed their origin, went a long way to anticipate the 
authority now bestowed upon individuals by the vicariate. Both 
Fano and Pesaro had since 1200 enjoyed full civil and criminal 
jurisdiction with the right to appoint the municipal magistrates, 
being bound in return only to expeditionem et parlamentum, 
rectorial procurations, a periodic oath of allegiance, the appellate 
jurisdiction of the church, and the payment of a small census. 
Rimini itself had obtained concessions still more generous, 
although the commune continued well into the fourteenth century 
to quarrel with the papacy over their limits, presuming even to 
invoke the Peace of Constance.* At the same time all three cities, 


1 Galeotto Malatesta was created rector of Romagna by Urban VI in 1380, and the 
office was renewed to Carlo in 1385 and 1419. Few other signori of the papal states 
enjoyed this degree of favour. 

2 Tonini, iv/2, nos. cxvi-vii. Similarly in Fossombrone (Vernarecci, Fossombrone 
dai tempi antichissimi, i. 306-9). 

3 Theiner, i. 43, 238, 438, 472,490. Duchesne, Liber Censuum, i. 89,n.6. Martin 
IV, Registres, no. 523. C. Clementini, Raccolto storico di Rimino (1617), i. 491. 
Battaglini, Zecca, pp. 54, 58, 150, 171. Amiani, ii, nos. xxiii, xlviii. A. Abati- 
Olivieri-Giordani, Memorie di Gradara (1775), p. 14. Tonini, ii, no. Ixxv. iii. nos. 
xciv—v, civ, exlix. A. Zonghi, Repertorio dell’ antico archivio comunale di Fano, 
pp. 167-9. Ficker, ii. 218. A. F. Masséra in RR.II.SS. xv/2, 143, n. 5. Caggese, 
i, 129. 
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together with Fossombrone, had extended an authority over the 
neighbouring castra which the church had been constrained to 
recognize. 

It is not evident that when bestowing the vicariate the papacy 
sought to invalidate such established privileges ;1 but it did by 
the very terms and act of investiture now make the authority 
of government exercised in these cities clearly emanate, at least 
in part, from the Church of Rome. In 1355 the Malatesta too 
had to recognize that the plenum dominium et merum et mixtum 
imperium et omnimoda jurisdictio of the territories they governed 
belonged to the papacy, and the same was demanded in 1363.? 
By conceding ample legislative, judicial, and fiscal powers, the 
pope created a new sanction, superseding the old, for rights 
formerly enjoyed by the communes and surrendered by them to 
the Malatesta. The bulls of investiture provided unfailingly 
that all statutes offensive to ecclesiastical liberty should be sup- 
pressed (I—-VIT, IX), while that of 1355 even stipulated that when- 
ever the pope or his successors should reside in the cities cf the 
Malatesta they should have power to appoint the podesta and 
other officials. The papacy was here claiming the right, if only 
temporary, to use greater authority than it had done since the 
expulsion of the Hohenstaufen from Romagna and the March.* 

The bull of investiture itself was usually addressed to the 
newly created vicars, rehearsing their titles, and proclaiming their 
special fitness to undertake the government of papal subjects, 
whose well-being came first among the ‘ varias multiplicesque 
curas’ that beset the church.‘ Sometimes the grant was said 
to be made in answer to petition, at other times upon the initiative 
of the pope. 

So much was by way of preamble. The body of the document 
was occupied with laying down the terms and conditions of the 
privileges bestowed, and began by making over to the Malatesta, 
either by the authority of the pope alone, or with the counsel of 
his cardinals as well,® the vicariatum, gubernationem, adminis- 
trationem, et regimen in temporalibus of the territories defined. 
The authority conveyed was not limited to the Malatesta, but 


1 Thus each bull of investiture safeguarded whatever privileges with regard to 
appeals the communes might already hold (I, ITI-VII, IX) ; and if in 1355 the papacy 
condemned the election of the M. as defensores, it allcwed the normal officers of the 
city, podesta and so on, to be appointed by the commune as usual. 

2 Tonini, iv/2, 210, 253. Later the oath of fealty and promise to restore seem to 
have sufficed. ; 

’ Tonini, iv/2, 216. Cf. p. 21, n. 1 infra. A similar obligation was laid by the 
papacy upon the Scaligeri as vicars vacante imperio (Muratori, Antiqu. Ital. vi. 189). 

‘TI-VII, IX. A similar formula was already used during the thirteenth century 
in grants of privileges to communes, and in grants of the imperial vicariate as well. 

5 TII-V, VII. However, in grants of vicariate generally the mention of counsel or 
consent by the cardinals is less common than the simple formula auctoritate apostolica. 
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could be delegated by them to others, and of this right of devolution 
the Malatesta made liberal use. Not merely did they establish, 
as was natural, a bureaucracy with extensive powers, ‘ vicars’, 
*‘ governors ’, and officials to represent them in their absence or 
conduct the administration of their several cities; they were 
generous also in granting lands great and small, often with rights 
of jurisdiction, to leading citizens, to their servants, and to mem- 
bers of their own widely ramified family. Many of the properties 
which they drew upon were doubtless patrimonial and included 
some which they had held from the earliest days. But others 
were no less certainly parts of the vicariate, and the records are 
many, particularly during the fifteenth century, of followers of 
the Malatesta being invested, often by a feudal contract, with a 
castle or group of castles, cwm eius curia et cum omni suo iure et 
jurisdictione et mero et misto imperio et gladii potestate et cum omni- 
bus suis pertinentibus. Frequent though these grants seem to 
have been, the Malatesta were always careful to reserve the rights 
of the church when making them. In 1433 Sigismondo conceded 
the ‘Castrum Monleonis, cum sua curia’ &c. to the Conte 
Ramberto Malatesta and his heirs, saving the right of the pope 
‘ac vicariatus ipsorum magnificorum dominorum, quod ius 
vicariatus non intendit ipse magnificus dominus (Sigismondo) a se 
abdicare seu removere nisi quatenus processerit ex dispositione 
...SS. D. N. Pape’.! On occasion the beneficiary of such 
grants seems to have turned directly to the pope for investiture, 
or the confirmation of his investiture.” 

Such direct recourse to the papacy combines with other facts 
to show that however general a delegation of authority the pope 
may have made by granting the vicariate to the Malatesta, he 
did not intend to abandon all communication with their subjects. 
The formalities accompanying the original investiture of 1355 
gave some premonition of this when oaths of obedience to the 
papacy were taken not only from the Malatesta, but also from 
the communes, and the grant of that year provided that each 
podesta on appointment should take a similar oath in the presence 
of the local bishop. The later bulls of Boniface IX and Gregory 
XIT in turn required the inhabitants of the cities to take the same 
oath of obedience to the papacy and its vicars, the Malatesta, 
before the Malatesta themselves or their representatives (IV—VII), 


1 A. Battaglini, Saggio di rime volgari di G. Bruni de’ Parcitadi (1783), p. 41. Idem, 
Della Corte letteraria di Sigismondo Pandolfo Malatesta (1794), p. 145, n. 16. G. 
Battaglini, Zecca, p. 315. Fantuzzi, vi. 243. Franchini, whi supra, 218, n. 2. 

2 A. Castellucci, ‘ Regesto di documenti vaticani della storia med. e moderna delle 
Marche ’ (Studia Picena, vii. 1931), 187. Amiani,i. 381. Such action by a later pope 
caused a neighbouring lord, Guidobaldo da Montefeltro, to protest that his rights 
as vicar were being infringed, to which the pope sent a reassuring reply (B. Baldi, 
Guidobaldo da Montefeltro, i. 36 seqg. 58 seqq.). 
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while those of Boniface IX laid down further that all men re- 
ceiving office from the Malatesta should take an oath to the legate 
or rector to keep their cities obedient to the vicar and the church, 
and ensure that they reverted to the papacy when the grant came 
to an end (IV-VI). Accordingly in 1416, and later in 1418 and 
1419, the general council of Fano sent representatives to swear 
obedience to the Council of Constance, then to Martin V, and 
finally, at a provincial parliament of 1419, to the church and the 
Malatesta as its vicars.' It was customary also for the pope 
when granting or renewing the vicariate to write to the subject 
communes, commanding them to obey the papal vicarii (II, IV- 
VII, IX). After the appointment of the Malatesta as vicars, 
papal letters addressed directly to the councils and communes 
of the cities they controlled were certainly infrequent, but they 
did not cease altogether, and even became common again during 
the minority of Pandolfaccio. In the eyes of the church the 
Malatesta were only papal officers in a specially privileged 
position, and from the pope as sovereign the cities—which he 
continued to describe as ‘ his "—were never wholly separated.” 

Having conveyed in general terms the privilege of ‘ vicariate, 
government ’, &c. the bull of investiture went on to elaborate 
in what quickly became a formal and regular sequence, the several 
powers it involved. The first of these were judicial. The 
Malatesta were entrusted with omnimoda potestate auctoritate et 
jurisdictione ac mero et misto imperio,? as well as with a special 
authority to punish any who rebelled against them (IV-VII, IX). 
These grants bestowed nothing new. In Rimini the Malatesta 
were already empowered by the commune to punish traitors 
against themselves,‘ while the general right to administer justice 
implied in merum et mixtum imperium had long been held by the 
various cities governed by the Malatesta as signori. And so the 
later papal grants by Boniface IX and his successors claimed 
only to confer the jurisdiction ‘ que inibi per dictam ecclesiam 
seu alios pro ea diutius exercita fuerunt ’—in which ‘ alios’ must 
be construed to mean the magistrates of the communes them- 
selves. Certainly the terms of the vicariate can have implied 
little change in the existing organization of justice, and been 
important only in giving a new title to control it. 

1 Amiani, i. 345, 347, 348. 

? This is illustrated by the ‘ Descriptio Romandiolae’ drawn up by Cardinal 
Anglico in 1371, which gives a detailed account of the territories governed by the 
Malatesta, though it concludes: ‘ Non potuit haberi plenior informatio de predicta 
civitate Arimini, concessa est dictis dominis de Malatestis ’ (Theiner, ii. 515). 

3J-VI, VIII-IX. VII grants only omnia iura et iurisdictiones. 

*G. Salvioli, Gli statuti inediti di Rimini, p. 26. Rome, Biblioteca del Senato, 
Statuto di Rimini, fo. 215v. Battaglini, Zecca, pp. 185-6. Full power to proceed 


against traitors was granted also by Cervia to Ostasio da Polenta in 1328, and this was 
inherited by the Malatesta (Statuta Civitatis Cerviae, 1558, p. 23). 
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It was not the custom of the Roman church to concede 
unlimited jurisdiction in its privileges. Already in the thirteenth 
century certain cases were regularly reserved when judicial 
rights were granted to towns, and in the same way all competence 
to try heresy and treason was withheld from vicars like the 
Malatesta.! It was in obedience to the tradition of its secular 
privileges also that the church retained a superior appellate 
jurisdiction within the territory of the vicariate (I, III—-VII, TX). 
It is true the Malatesta were not prevented thereby from issuing 
statutes about appeals, nor from establishing justices of appeal ; 
but this must have been a local expedient of government, which 
did not affect the ultimate prerogative of the church. 

Implied in the grant of jurisdiction was the right to appoint 
the podesta, whose work was mainly judicial, together with all 
other officers, and the next privilege granted was that to set up 
‘potestates et iudices ac ceteros officiales’ to deal with local 
justice. This again did no more than ratify a power already 
held by the communes and alienated by them, or the most im- 
portant of them, to the Malatesta, except perhaps at Pesaro 
where during the pontificate of Eugenius IV the Malatesta were 
appointing the podesta by their authority as vicars.2, Rather than 
convey any rights that were new, the bull of vicariate, by the 
various oaths to the church and the vicarii it imposed upon all 
officials of the Malatesta, made it clear that from servants and 
magistrates of the commune or the signori they were held to have 
become the subordinates of papal officers. How rigorously 
these conditions were applied it is impossible to judge.* Here 
again no doubt the practical effect of the vicariate was not great. 
The podesta continued as before to hold his office on behalf of 
(pro) the reigning lord (dominus), although in solemn documents 
at least the ‘lord’ seems now to have been qualified as vicar- 
general of the Holy Roman Church.* In the same way, when 

1V, VI, 1X. The omission of this clause from IV may be due to oversight since 
it is in V published the next day. VI includes also the forgery of bulls. The three 
earliest grants omit altogether to mention reserved cases, perhaps because the later 
fullness and clarity of such documents had yet to be achieved. Treason of course 
meant treason to the church, not to the Malatesta themselves. 

2 G. Vaccai, La vita municipale sotto i Malatesta, gli Sforza, e i della Rovere, signori 
di Pesaro (1928), p. 52. 

3 Vaccai, speaking of fifteenth century practice in Pesaro, says the podesta took 
an oath, first to the papacy in the presence of a vicar of the bishop, and then to the 
Malatesta in the presence of the chancellor (loc. cit. pp. 54-5). The practice in Fano 
may have been similar (Amiani, i. 177), although there is no allusion to it in Pandolfo 
Malatesta’s letter of 11 August 1407, nominating the podestd there (Fano, Arch. 
Comun., Codici Malatestiani, iv. fo. 5v). 

‘For Fano v. for example, Zonghi, p. 475. According to the list of podesta in 
Rimini given by Tonini the formula pro &c. appears first only in 1361, although in 
1350 when there was no podestd, a vicar-general of Malatesta defensor is recorded 


as filling the office (Tonini, iv. 261, 263), and from the same source it would appear 
that during the fourteenth and fifteenth centuries the formula was by no means 
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proceeding with other electors to renew the Consiglio Generale of 
Rimini in 1398, Carlo Malatesta described himself as doing so 
‘tamquam Vicarius Civitatis Arimini pro Domino nostro Papa et 
Sancta Romana Ecclesia Generalis.'_ Yet this need imply no more 
than a care to be formally punctilious, and it is probable that the 
authority they held of the commune to control all leading officials 
was more important to the Malatesta than that they held of the 
church, in the young days of the vicariate at least. 

To the judicial and administrative prerogatives was added 
the right to collect all revenues, the ‘ potestas colligendi .. . 
omnes et singulos redditus . . . ad eamdem Ecclesiam pertin- 
entes’. This formula raises the same problem of interpretation 
as do the preceding clauses, in that the bulk of these revenues, 
the indirect taxes (datia, gabellae, &c.), had long passed into the 
hands of the communes, and so could not have been construed, 
unless recovered by forfeiture, as ‘ pertaining’ to the church. 
The taxes owed to the papacy by Rimini and the other towns were 
few, and from all but one of these the Malatesta were granted no 
immunity. Only from the payment of talie were they exempted, 
and even this exemption did not always pass unmolested by the 
pope and his officers. On the other hand the Malatesta were 
obliged to pay census each year and to meet all expenses incurred 
by them as vicars unaided by the papacy (IV-VII, IX). From 
this it may seem that if the vicariate added a new authority 
to their fiscal powers, it did not promise to increase in any way 
the profit to be drawn from them. 

The last of the detailed privileges conveyed by the vicariate 
was that to make laws and apply them. The papacy had never 
ceased to take interest in the statutes published by the communes, 
claiming both to approve them and to supervise their correction. 
In the bulls of investiture to the Malatesta this claim assumed the 
modified form of a command that all statutes hostile to the church 
be abolished (I, I1V-VII, 1X). There is no sign that the Malatesta 
ever complied with the command, but in other directions they 
found it useful to record the new source of their legislative 
authority beside the old, as when in 1365, before amending the 
statutes of Rimini, Galeotto Malatesta referred to the ‘ potestatem 
et arbitrium sibi concessum a sancte matre Ecclesia iuxta formam 
vicariatus nec non a comune conscilio ac hominibus dicte Civitatis 


regular. But it is clear from certain examples that, perhaps for the sake of brevity, 
it might be omitted (so again at Fano and Senigallia, Zonghi, pp. 474, 482), whereas 
important documents show that it was probably normal to record the podesta as 
acting on behalf of the lord, who is defined at the same time as vicar-general of the 
Holy Roman Church (Tonini, iv/2, no. eciii, v/2, nos. xxxiii, exxx). The same was 
true of other officials than the podesta, like the officialis custodie dampnorum datorum 
(Fano, Arch. Comun., Depositaria, Zocco del Danno Dato, Cod. 4. Zonghi, p. 493). 
} Tonini, iv/2, cexvii. 
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Arimini’. During the early years of the vicariate it was common 
if not usual for the Malatesta to mention their official status when 
revising statutes or issuing decrees, and the practice continued 
under Galeotto’s four sons.1 Later on, however, the Malatesta 
were satisfied as often as not to use the simple title of dominus 
and ignore the style of vicar.2 Once again it is clear that they were 
conscious no less of their prerogatives as signori than of their 
privileges as papal vicars. One reason for this may have been 
that the papal vicariate did not, explicitly at least, authorize 
every right exercised by the Malatesta. Such was the right of 
coining money which was never conceded by the pope, but had 
been formerly held by the communes of Rimini, Pesaro, and Fano, 
and passed from them to the Malatesta.* For a long time the 
papacy did not challenge the practice, although Sigismondo was 
accused in 1461 of having coined base money. But in the second 
half of the fifteenth century the popes began to attack the un- 
licensed issue of coin by vicarii and others. The territories of the 
Malatesta were by then reduced to unimportance, and under 
Roberto Malatesta the money received into common use in 
Rimini became that of Venice.® 

A summary analysis such as this of the privileges implicit in 
the papal vicariate suggests that it can have brought little in- 
crease of actual power to the Malatesta. What it did give was a 
new and different warrant for their power, a warrant acknow- 
ledged to be legitimate by contemporary opinion. In time the 
titles conferred by the commune were abandoned by the Malatesta, 
and they never felt obliged to seek a regular renewal of their 
mandate to govern from the city councils. In exceptional 
circumstances however such a popular grant of authority was 
renewed, and it was common if not customary for the Malatesta 
to undergo a ceremonial succession in their subject cities, which 
then took an oath of allegiance to the reigning family, as both 

1 Rome, Bib. del Senato, Stat. di Rimini, fos. 190-1, 193v-194v, 340r, 349 seqq. 
365. Fano, Arch. Com. Cod. Mal. i. iii. fos. 17*-19v. R. Mariotti, Bandi Malatestiani 
(1892), p. 11. G. Grimaldi, ‘ Due bandi di messer Cortesia de’ Lambertini’ (Le 
Marche, i). Stat. Civit. Cesene (1494), Lib. i. (1589), 81, 86, 252. G. Bagli, ‘ Bandi 
Malatestiani’ (Atti Mem. Romagna, 1885), pp. 76 seqg. Battaglini, Vita, app. vi. 
Tonini, v/2, no. xxxiii. 

2 Stat. Civit. Cesene (1494). There may, however, have been a tendency for the 
Malatesta to use their vicarial title when promulgating laws of a solemn or permanent 
kind. 

3 It must be remembered as well that almost until the end of their rulé, but 
particularly in the time of Galeotto and Carlo, the Malatesta governed other lands 
beside those held in vicariate. Some of these indeed had been received from the 
papacy, but still others were taken as conquests or commended themselves. 

4 The right is clearly proved only for Rimini and Pesaro. Cf. privileges of Rimini, 
supra, p.12n.3. Battaglini, Zecca, pp. 163-4, 187. G. Castellani, ‘ La zecca di Fano’ 
(Riv. It. Numismat. 1899), pp. 29-30. 

5 Theiner, iii. 382. Battaglini, Zecca, pp. 77, 187. Pastor, Geschichte d. Pdpste, 
ii, (1894), pp. 301-2, 603. 
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policy and the terms of the vicariate required. In 1383 when 
Galeotto Malatesta conquered Cervia, he seems to have thought 
it necessary to obtain a grant of plena et libera potestas from the 
commune, although already empowered to govern there as papal 
vicar.1. Like other signori who were vicars the Malatesta 
may not always have found it politic to rely solely upon a grant 
of privileges from above. At times it could be in their interest 
to emphasize their place as papal officers ;? but they doubtless 
regarded themselves as lords in their own right, and were not 
therefore content merely to adopt the title of vicar. ‘ Vicars’ 
indeed they did on occasion call themselves, but it was not the 
style that they or their officials made use of most. Rector or 
gubernator were equally favoured, and still more dominus or 
Signore, which in all its vagueness remained supreme among the 
titles of the Malatesta, until at the end of the fifteenth century 
princeps began to appear in public documents and inscriptions. 

From the grant of vicariate therefore the Malatesta gained 
not power but legal standing. Not merely were they in most 
cases already invested with a similar authority by the communes ; 
that authority was itself more present to them in the daily 
conduct of business, it was not restricted in time, and it implied 
rights of which the vicariate made no mention. But, further 
than this, the vicariate did not stop short with a statement of 
powers to be enjoyed. It imposed duties as well which at first 
were no mere formality, while in a number of ways it reminded 
the Malatesta that if their position was to be privileged, it was 
not to be extraordinary. They were told for example to make 
their government just (IV-VII, IX), to abide by the municipal 
statutes,? to avoid exacting ‘ talias illicitas ’, and even to intro- 
duce no taxes ‘ ultra consuetum modum ’ without the consent of 
their subjects—an injunction which the fiscal records of the Mala- 
testa do not suggest they always respected (I, III-VI, IX). 
They were also expected to comply with the constitutions 
published by the papacy or its rectors, and this on occasion they 
clearly did. But the restriction most important to Rome was 

1 Rimini, Bib. Gamb., Cod. Pand. fo. 137. Stat. Civit. Cerviae, p. 118. Tonini, 
iv/2, no. excviii. 

* As when Carlo Malatesta in 1423 alleged the need of papal consent before 
entering on an alliance (Commissioni di Rinaldo degli Albizzi, ed. Guasti, i. 471, 494 ; 
in harmony with this other powers could desire papal approval before employing the 
Malatesta: R. Arch. di Stato in Lucca, ii/2, nos. 1769, 1771-3). 

3], I1I-VII, IX. Imperial vicariates did not save the communal statutes, 
whereas papal vicariates did. (Cf. G. B. Picotti, ‘ Qualque osservazione sui caratteri 
delle signorie italiane ’, Riv. Stor. Jt. 1936, pp. 20-1.) 

*IV-VII. G. Marini, Saggio di ragioni della citta di S. Leo (1758), p. 19. In 1379, 
when Galeotto Malatesta placed the Malatesta arms above his palazzo in Cesena, he 
first obtained papal licence to do so (Zazzeri, R. Storia di Cesena, p. 239). The 


Constitutiones Aegidianae (ed. P. Sella, pp. 110-12) repeated a long established papal 
prohibition against the export of victuals from the papal states ; in 1421 accordingly 
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certainly the traditional one, now extended to vicarii, which for- 
bade them to alienate the property and lands of the church 
(I-VII, IX), and with this during the critical period of their 
history the Malatesta both of Rimini and of Pesaro came into 
serious conflict. It applied in the first place to ecclesiastical 
estates, in particular to the enfiteusi of the local churches, which, 
despite the papal prohibition, did not always escape inter- 
ference by the Malatesta ;1 but it was equally pertinent to the 
whole territory given by the pope in vicariate, and it was against 
this sense of the article that the Malatesta offended most. Among 
themselves perhaps they were free to exchange their lands. 
Fossombrone seems to have passed without papal censure from 
the Malatesta of Rimini to those of Pesaro, although it was with 
the sanction of the pope that Mondavio was reunited with Fano 
in 1446, and Cervia annexed to Cesena in 1450. What the papacy 
was most concerned to prevent was the surrender of territory 
to a neighbouring power. When Galeazzo Malatesta in 1445 
gave up Pesaro and Fossombrone to Alessandro Sforza and 
Federigo d’Urbino, all parties to the contract were at once ex- 
communicated. So again when Malatesta, Novello ceded Cervia 
to Venice in 1463, the pope exclaimed in protest to the Venetian 
envoy: ‘obstat natura feudi, obstant Apostolicae litterae 
investiturae quae omnem alienationem prohibent’, and the 
Auditores Rotae supported him with arguments drawn from 
feudal law. In both transactions the papacy was later brought 
to acquiesce, but out of political weakness alone. No offence 
was more difficult to forgive or more necessary to provide against, 
and no bull of investiture failed to discountenance it.? 

The papal vicariate, as already said, was intended to transform 
the signori who had come to power in the states of the church 


Pandolfo III Malatesta is seen to be receiving permission from the pope to export 
2000 some of corn (B. Feliciangeli, ‘ Delle relazioni di F. Sforza coi Camerti’, Atti 
Mem. le Marche, 1907, p. 403, n. 2). On the other hand the local wars entered into 
by the Malatesta were often an infraction of the laws against represaliae. 

1 Ecclesiastical property did not escape injury if it lay across the site of forti- 
fications projected by the Malatesta (L. Siena, Storia di Sinigaglia, 1746, pp. 137-9. 
Memorie risquardanti la Terra di Santarcangelo, 1817 (N.N.), no. xv. G. Castellani, 
I Malatesta a Santarcangelo, pp. 33-4. L. Coleschi, Storia di Sansepolcro, p. 60). 
In this connexion too must be noticed the clause in the peace between Pius II and 
Malatesta Novello in 1463, by which Malatesta engaged to restore all lands taken from 
the churches of Ravenna and Sarsina (Soranzo, G., Pio II e la politica it. nella lotta 
contro i Malatesta, p. 404). In 1413, however, the Malatesta of Pesaro obtained from 
John XXIII a bull secularizing all the emphyteutic properties of their churches (A. 
Abati-Olivieri-Giordani, Mem. della Badia di 8S. Tommaso in Foglia (1755), pp. 130-1, 
app. Xxxviii-ix, xliv—v). 

2 Theiner, iii. 199, 308. Liinig, iv. 181-4. Mazzatinti, Gli Archivi della storia d’It. 
Ser. i. ii. 231. Cronache Malatestiane, RR.II.SS. xv/2, 111. Aeneas Sylvius, 
Commentarii, ed. cit. p. 299. Rinaldus, 1446, no. 11. Amiani, i. 403-4, ii. 1xxxi-iii. 
Zazzeri, p. 293. Vernarecci, i. 344-5. Soranzo, ‘ La cessione di Cervia ’ (La Romagna 
vi), p. 201. Franchini, app. ii. 232-40. 
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into official delegates of Rome. In granting it, therefore, the 
pope was just as anxious to make clear the obligations and sanc- 
tions of the privilege as to elaborate its powers, and from the 
first the Malatesta were subject to certain duties which they were 
solemnly engaged to perform. It was laid down that they should 
receive into their territories no ‘ prince’ or ‘ potentate’, ‘de 
quo possit verisimiliter dubitari mutatio status vel occupatio 
Civitatum ’, a restriction common to all papal subjects (I) ; 
they were to proceed against heretics (I, IV), and were to give no 
protection to rebels or banniti of the church, but place them in 
custody if ordered to do so by the provincial officers (IV-VII, TX) ; 
they were to give billets and supplies, though not without 
payment, to papal troops.' The investiture of 1355 enjoined 
also that all exiles from the cities of the Malatesta should be 
readmitted, but this was a temporary condition and was not 
subsequently repeated. More important than these occasional 
services, and more clearly defined, were the positive obligations 
laid upon the Malatesta : an elaborate oath of fealty, attendance 
in the provincial armies and at provincial parliaments, the 
payment of an annual census. 

The twramentum fidelitatis differed little from the general oath 
of obedience owed by all its temporal subjects to the papacy. 
As defined in 1355 it bound the Malatesta to exercise the vicariate 
‘ fideliter ’ and repeat the oath to each new pope within a year 
of his election. By the bull of 1358, in addition to the oath 
‘alias fidelitatis debite ’, they were to swear to observe all the 
conditions of the grant and promise to relinquish the vicariate 
‘finito tempore’. Should they fail first to take the oath, the 
bull was to be inoperative ; should they fail to fulfil the conditions, 
they were to be excommunicate. In 1391 when the Malatesta 
received their vicariates for two generations new details had to be 
introduced into the oath ‘per expressum’: thenceforward it 
was to be taken every ten years by Carlo Malatesta and his 
brothers, and after them by their heirs, who were also bound to 
take it within six months of succeeding. It was this form of 
oath, established in 1391, which remained constant during the 
fifteenth century. 

The conditions under which the oath was to be taken were 
not in general stringent. At first perhaps the Malatesta were 
expected to come and swear personally in the presence of the 
pope.? In 1362 Galeotto had to obtain exemption from journeying 
to Avignon, receiving licence to take the oath instead to a papal 
representative. This subsequently was the usual practice. 

1IV-VII. IV also requires the Malatesta temporarily to surrender the govern- 


ment of Cesena whenever the pope should come there. 
? Tonini, iv/2, 255. 
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The grant of 1358 had laid down that the oath be taken to the 
legate in Italy; so likewise did that of 1363, which demanded 
also that a record of the oath be sent to the Camera Apostolica. 
When Galeotto Malatesta in 1383 was awarded in expectation 
the vicariate of any lands he should conquer from Guido da 
Polenta, it was to the bishop of Rimini as papal commissioner 
that he was to swear. By then there were popes resident in 
Italy again, and Carlo Malatesta was able and ready to take the 
oath of fealty personally to Boniface IX on behalf of himself 
and his brothers. But the bulls of vicariate continued to allow 
the Malatesta to perform the ceremony locally (V-VII, IX), and 
even permitted them to take the oath by proxy (VI, VII, IX). 
Accordingly, they seem to have done as convenience dictated. 
In February 1431, on the election of Eugenius IV, Galeotto 
Roberto sent the leading officials of his territories to swear 
obedience to the pope on behalf of the dynasty ; but in 1434 and 
1435 Malatesta Novello and then Sigismondo, who were entering 
the papal service as condottieri, tendered the oath to Eugenius 
in person, as did Sigismondo again in 1459 when with Pius IT 
in Ferrara.' It does not appear whether the Malatesta fully 
complied with the rules which prescribed how often the oath should 
be taken, but it is clear that political interest would counsel them 
to do so whenever a new pope was elected. It was certainly not 
a formality to be neglected. By the papacy the oath was held 
to be the sanction upon which tenure of the vicariate rested, 
establishing a relationship like that uniting a lord with his vassal, 
and breach of the oath involved immediate censure. One reason 
advanced by Pius II in condemning the sale of Cervia was the 
oath sworn by the Malatesta, and Pandolfo Malatesta, the last 
to rule in Rimini, was judged to have forfeited his ‘ fief’ for the 
treachery of a vassal to his lord.” 

Like the oath of fealty, military service, even if commuted, was 
a general obligation in the papal states, and was naturally imposed 
upon the Malatesta as vicars of the church. They were told in 
the first place to maintain, garrison, and keep in repair all 
fortalitia in their territories—and the Malatesta were tireless 
castle-builders ;* but they were expected also to furnish troops. 
By the first convention concluded in 1355 it was proposed that 
150 knights be produced to serve each year for three months in 

1 Rimini, Bib. Gamb., Cod. Pand. fol. 137. Clementini, ii. 243, 273-4. Scipione 
Ammirato, [storie Fiorentine (1647), iii. 5. Amiani, i. 366. Tonini, iv/2, no. exxxiv, 
365, 391, 393; v. 269 seqg. Zazzeri, p. 289. 

2 Cappelli, p. 448. Franchini, app. ii. 

> 1V-VI, LX but implied already in IT andin VII. In the states of the church a 
papal licence was necessary for building castles, but the examples of the Malatesta 
seeking such licence as vicars are few (Tonini, v/2, no. xxxix), and it must be 


supposed that the vicariate was authority enough for the many fortifications they 
founded or extended. 
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Romagna and the March, but Malatesta Guastafamiglia objected 
to this as too heavy, and in the bull of investiture itself the number 
was reduced to 100.1. It was made clear that in return for this and 
other services the papacy was itself obliged in no way to protect 
the Malatesta (I-VII, IX), but it was foreseen that the contingent 
would not be required every year, and allowed, though only when 
the pope decided, that service should be commuted (I). These 
conditions remained, substantially unaltered, throughout the 
fourteenth century, and they seem to have been the only military 
duties of the Malatesta and their subjects.2. But during the 
fifteenth century there are traces of a change. After the grant 
of 1399 all explicit mention of military service by the Malatesta 
themselves ceases, while in the bull of 1448 it is stated instead that 
such service shall be performed by the inhabitants in the customary 
way. The explanation may lie in the fact that in the fifteenth 
century the Malatesta became professional condottieri, who might, 
if it profited them, serve the church, but might equally well serve 
any other Italian government. This was particularly true after 
the accession of Sigismondo. During the earlier period the 
Malatesta had met the demands of the papacy adequately, 
above all when fighting with Albornoz or in the War of Eight 
Saints ; but even at that time it was upon the subject communes 
that the burden of military duties inevitably fell. To them the 
obligation was not new, and it was only a reversion to older 
practice if in the fifteenth century papal officers occasionally 
sent them requests for troops directly.* Not that the Malatesta 
ceased altogether to receive commands to furnish men,‘ but after 
1432 when they appear at all in the service of the church it is as 
paid captains of the pope. Sigismondo Malatesta died a papal 
condottiere as did Roberto his son, and Pandolfaccio was for 
long an idle military pensioner of the popes. 

A parallel development may be traced in the no less traditional 
duty to attend provincial parlamenta, which the terms of the 
vicariate at first imposed upon both the Malatesta themselves 
and their subjects (I-III); but in the grant of 1391 and those 
which followed, it was their subjects whom the pope seemed 
most anxious to oblige to visit parliaments. By the end of 
the fourteenth century provincial parliaments were becoming 
irregular assemblies, and it is not easy to say how readily the 


1[. Theiner, ii. p. 293. Tonini, iv/2, 188. 

21 and II (and so therefore III) explicitly exempted the Malatesta and their 
subjects from all other military service (exercitus). 

3 As in 1437 (Amiani, i. 381) and 1442 (Mem. risg. cit. no. xvii). When submitting 
to the Malatesta in 1450 Montalboddo asked to be allowed to do military service 
at the request of the church (A. Rossi, Notizie ist. di Monte Alboddo, in Colucci, 
Antichita Picene, xxviii, 112-3, app. vii. 147-52). 

‘ Battaglini, Vita app. ix (August 1431). 
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duty was performed, but on occasion certainly the obligation was 
met, while at an earlier period it was at a general parliament 
convened in a palace of the Malatesta that the solemn Con- 
stitutiones Aegidianae were issued: ‘ publicate et lecte . in 
generali parlamento Fani celebrato . in domibus magnifici domini 
Galeocti de Malatestis de Arimino ’.! 

Military service and attendance at parliaments were two 
closely associated duties, for one main purpose of the provincial 
parliaments had always been to furnish troops or the money for 
troops. In practice, therefore, it involved a duty that was 
financial, and when imposed upon the Malatesta assumed a 
natural place beside other claims laid by the vicariate upon their 
revenues. Principal among these was the census to be paid 
annually to the Camera Apostolica. But more than census was 
demanded by the papacy. In 1355, and again in 1358 and 1363, 
certain provincial taxes were reserved to the church, fumantiae 
in Romagna, census and affictus in the March of Ancona. From 
the later grants such particularity disappears: all distinction 
between Romagna and the March is ignored, and the bulls of 
1391 and 1399, although bestowing privileges in both these 
provinces, speak only of affictus. The same is true of the bull 
of 1415, while that of 1448, granting away Cervia, makes no 
mention of these traditional taxes at all. 

Of the four cities originally received by the Malatesta Rimini 
alone belonged to Romagna, and so from Rimini alone was due 
what the bull of 1355 called fumantiae. Fumantiae, focaticum, 
the hearth-tax, was one of the two imposts to which the Riminesi 
had been brought to submit after the popes recovered Romagna 
in 1278. It was then no innovation that they should be expected 
to pay it, and as far as may be judged the tax continued to be 
collected after the vicariate had been set up.2. By Fano, Pesaro, 
and Fossombrone on the other hand, the bull of 1355 required that 
census et affictus continue to be paid. In the thirteenth century 
Pesaro and Fano had purchased privileges of government from 
the papacy in return for an annual census of lib. 50. In these 
privileges there was no mention of affictus, but in the accounts of 
the March of Ancona for 1344 both cities are charged with this 


1 Const. Aegid. (ed. cit.), 236. Cf. Filippini, in Studi Storici, viii. 345 seqq. 465 seqq. 
Idem, Il cardinale Egidio Albornoz, p. 426. Among the sums paid out in Fano during 
1407 was one to the representative who had attended a parliament at Macerata (Fano, 
Arch. Com., Cod. Mal. xxi, fo. 178"), and in 1419 representatives of Fano attended a 
parliament in the March (Amiani, i. 348). During the fifteenth century, before the 
Malatesta lost their possessions there in 1463, the following parliaments were held 
in the March: 1404, 1406, 1407, 1408, 1417, 1418, 1419, 1420, 1425, 1432, 1433, 1448, 
1456, 1457, 1460 (A. Marongiu, L’ist. parlamentare in Italia, p. 173, n. 52; by this 
time neither clergy nor feudatories were called, ibid. 215). 

® Theiner, ii. p.515, Tonini, v. 577, G, Castellani, J Malatesta a Santarcangelo, 
pp. 40-1, 
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rent,' and it is this second tax which the places held in vicariate 
by the Malatesta in the March are recorded as paying later. 
In 1356,? and again between 1409 and 1421, in 1422 and 1426,3 
affictus or fito is rendered by all or some of them; but of census 
there is hardly a word, nor in the privileges of 1391 and later is 
there allusion to it as due from these communities in the March. 
Yet a distinct tax it was, it was paid by other towns which the 
Malatesta governed, though not as vicars of the church,’ and, more 
important, even after 1391 cities like Fano, over which the vicariate 
did extend, were frequently vexed by demands for the census 
traditionally owed in the March of Ancona, in addition to affictus 
and on one occasion for fumantiae as well.® 

Injunctions of this kind the officials of the Malatesta did their 
best to repel, but it was not the only threat against which they had 
to try and defend the immunity of their lords. The papacy 
also demanded, and at times may have succeeded in collecting, 
taleae or tallages. To tallages, as one of the main taxes of the 
papal states, all the cities of the Malatesta had originally been 
subject. But the first bulls of vicariate granted them a general 
exemption from it, while those of the later fourteenth century 
and after made no reference to tallage at all. The terms of 
investiture themselves therefore are ambiguous and the silence 
of the later bulls equivocal, for it was at least common in papal 
grants of vicariate to state whether or not tallages were to be 
paid. At first certainly the Malatesta were granted an immunity 
from tallage which was respected by the papacy and its officers. 
The survey of the March compiled in c. 1356 and Cardinal Anglico’s 
description of Romagna (1371) both state that instead of tallage 
the Malatesta now paid census pro vicariatu.® Rectorial tallages 

1 Theiner, i. 43, 238, 472, 490; ii. pp. 144-5. 

2In c. 1356, Fano (33 lib. 13 sol.), Fossombrone (19 lib.), and Pesaro (50 lib.), 
all paid affictus (Theiner, ii. 347-8). The figure 50 lib. for Pesaro would suggest 
that the affictus represented under a new name the census imposed in the thirteenth 
century. For Iesi also this had been 50 lib. (Theiner, i. 43) and now it is seen 
like Pesaro to be paying 50 lib. affictus. That Fano pays only 33 lib. will be due to 
the fact that part of its contado had been detached by John XXII. 


3 Archivio-Vaticano, Arm. xxxiii, no. 11. Fano, Arch. Comun., Cod. Mal. xxi. 
fo. 186. L. Fumi, ‘ Inventario e spoglio dei registri della tesoreria apostolica della 
Marca’, Le Marche, iv. 1904, 6-7. 

* Thus Staffolo, Castelfidardo, Cittanova, &c.; Arch. Vat. loc. cit. Fumi loc. cit. 
A. Gianandrea, ‘ Le pergamene di Staffolo’, Arch. Stor. Marche Umbria, 1886, doc. 
liii). 

5 Fano, Arch. Com., Cancellaria, Castelli i. ser. 1386 seqq. fos. 70v-711 ; Registri, 
ii, fos, 227-26v, 317-32r. Zonghi, 176, no. xvi. Cf. infra. 

® Theiner, ii. pp. 348, 515. The same reason is given for the exemption from fallia 
of Imola (vicariate of the Alidosi) and of Ravenna and Cervia (vicariate of the Polenta): 
ibid. pp. 492, 513. However, a document of 1389-90 offers a different reason for 
the Malatesta immunity from tallage: ‘ Fanum, Pensaurum, Forosinpronium non 
fuerunt taxate quia domini de Malatestis qui tenebant serviebant cum personis et 
equitibus ’ (G. Amati, ‘ Notizie di manoscritti dell’ Arch, sec, Vat,’, Arch. Stor. It. 
1866, pp. 191-2). 
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therefore disappear from the fiscal accounts of Fano after 1355 
and neither Fano, Pesaro, nor Fossombrone find a place among 
Albornoz’ provisions for tallia militum.1 Before the end of the 
fourteenth century, however, this exemption from tallage began 
to be challenged, as it continued to be during the century that 
followed. From certain lands governed by the Malatesta, those 
that is which were not held in vicariate, tallage was incontestably 
due, and by them it was when necessary paid.? The liability of 
their other lands was not so certainly established, and when 
asserted by the provincial representatives of the pope, drove the 
Malatesta or those under them to protest against a violation of 
their liberties.? But even so their privileges do not seem always 
to have resisted invasion, and it is perhaps safest to assume that 
however reticent the phrasing of the bulls of vicariate may be, 
tallages of some kind were from the late fourteenth century 
exacted on occasion from all the Malatesta lands (in the March of 
Ancona at least), which could, if the pope desired, be made over 
to the Malatesta themselves. The explanation may lie in some 


1 Filippini, in Studi Storict, xii. no. 14; xiii. no. 39. 

* For example, at various times between 1405 and 1426, by those towns notably 
(Osimo, Castelfidardo, &c.) over which in 1400 and 1407 Pandolfo Malatesta had 
received the temporary regimen, gubernationem et administrationem. These concessions 
were very similar to the vicariate, but explicitly bound the Malatesta to pay ‘ talias 
impositas quam impondendas . . . pro conductis gentium armorum’ (Battaglini, 
Vita, app. iv, v. Arch. Vat. loc. cit. Fano, Arch. Com., Cod. Mal. v. 29, 30, 37. 
Gianandrea, p. 326. Amiani, i. 331. Maraschini, Lettere Malatestiane, nos. 76, 92. 
Nicoletti, Di Pergola e dei suoi dintorni, p. 163, n. 3. Cecconi, Sommario cronologico 
delle pergamene osimane, nos. XXi, XXV). 

3 Fano, Arch. Com., Cancellaria, Castelli, i. ser. 1386 segg. fo. 707. Amiani, i. 
290, 314. Theiner, ii. 63. Cf. p. 345 n. 5 supra. 

‘The list of places paying tallage in the March in 1426 includes a number of 
towns held by the Malatesta in vicariate (Arch. Vat. loc. cit.), and in 1435 tallage was 
among the dues remitted in the peace of the Malatesta of Pesaro with the church 
(Theiner, iii. 275). Several years earlier (1421), Pandolfo Malatesta is recorded as 
having received tallage from Fano, Mondavio, Pergola, and Scorticata (Amiani, i. 
350), and in 1414 Malatesta of Cesena ordained that taglie were to be paid by Pan- 
dolfo’s territories for the hire of troops (Fano, Arch. Com., Cod. Mal. v. fos. 29, 30. 
Zonghi, 18). These last two details raise the question whether Malatesta and then 
Pandolfo were acting on their own behalf, or merely on behalf of the church—whether, 
that is, any immunity from rectorial tallage which the vicariate conveyed transferred 
the tax in effect to the vicar ? The tallage due from lands not held in vicariate could 
on occasion be transferred by the pope to a lord, as by Gregory XII to Carlo Malatesta 
in 1411 (K. Eubel, ‘ Die prov. praelatorum durch Gregor XII’ &c. Rémische 
Quartalschrift, 1896, 100. Valois, La France et le Grand Schisme d’Occident, iv. 144, 
n. 6. Cutolo, Re Ladislao, ii. 198, n. 27). Pandolfo Malatesta also between 1410 
and 1423 was receiving tallages from Osimo and other places, probably by papal 
grant (Martorelli, Mem. Hist. d’Osimo (1705), p. 241. Cecconi, xlviii. Cf. Fano, 
Arch. Com., Cod. Mal. xxi, fos. 125r, 126V, 150T-152r, xxiv). But the fiscal records 
of Fano also register payments of taglie by lands that were held in vicariate (Fano, 
Arch. Com., Cancellaria, Castelli, xv. Cod. Mal. Ixxxvii. fo. 607. civ—vi). It is 
not perfectly clear that these taxes remained in the vicar’s hands (that the vicar 
might be responsible for collecting tallage for the papacy is suggested by Arch. Vat. 
loc. cit.), and it is to be noticed that when the men of Monterolo asked Sigismondo in 
1438 that they be compelled to pay no ‘ taglie, salva in quella forma fanno quelli del 
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change in the nature of papal taxation itself. The old tallia 
militum it is known had become fixed and regular and it was from 
this that the early vicariates granted exemption to the Malatesta. 
But the need for extraordinary taxes survived, for subsidies or 
tallie, similar in purpose to the old, and sought perhaps in parlia- 
ments of the kind to which the Malatesta and their subjects were 
still bound to send representatives.’ 

By contrast with these secondary incidents of landholding 
and government in the papal states the obligation of the Malatesta 
to pay an annual census in return for the vicariate is perplexed 
by no uncertainties or change. Together with the oath of fealty 
it was fundamental to the whole institution. By the first grant 
of 1355 the Malatesta were engaged to pay each year 6000 gold 
florins which they were to convey at their own cost and risk to 
the Camera Apostolica ‘ubicumque fuerit’, and with slight 
variations this figure continued unchanged for nearly a century. 
When, near the end of the fourteenth century, the Malatesta of 
Pesaro received a separate investiture, they were bound to a 
census of 1800 florins,? but this did not radically alter the amount 
due from the Malatesta of Rimini, who meanwhile had extended 
their territories. Only after the defeat inflicted upon them by 
Pius ITI did their census shrink to a mere 1000 ducats, at which 
figure it remained until their fall. 

Failure to pay the census carried with it the threat of ex- 
communication, interdict, and ultimately deprivation (I-VI), and 
of all the obligations imposed by the vicariate it was perhaps 
the one to which the papacy paid most attention. It was there- 
fore in the interest of the Malatesta to meet it as regularly as 
they could, if only their revenues permitted. To the Florentine 
Villani the census laid upon the Malatesta in 1355 seemed trifling, 
but not so to the Malatesta themselves. The sum of 8,000 florins 
first proposed by Albornoz was rejected by Malatesta Guasta- 
famiglia as beyond his resources, and it was reduced by the 
papacy at his request by one quarter.2 With the eventual 
vicariato (i.e. Mondavio) cio e letaglie de la Marca,’ he was able only to promise to do 
what was in his power (Fano, Arch. Com., Cancellaria, Registri, ii. fo.45v. Cf. fo. 34¥ 
for a similar petition by Rupola five years later). The local records are the more 
difficult to interpret because the Malatesta themselves imposed taxes, sometimes 
called taglie, for the pay of troops. 

1 A. Anzilotti, ‘ Cenni sulle finanze del Pat. di. S. Pietro in Tuscia nel sec. xv’, 
Arch. Soc. Rom. 1919. C. Bauer, ‘ Studi per la storia delle finanze papali durante il 
pontificato di Sisto IV’, ibid. 1927, p. 334. L. Nina, Le finanze pontificie, iii. 203. 
Subsidies were paid for example on request by Galeotto Malatesta in 1374, demanded 
in 1439 (Tonini, iv/2, no. clxxxii. Zonghi, xvi. 176). Another tax of this kind was 
that on the Jews, and it was against such a tax as this that the Malatesta and their 
officials protested in 1402, 1447, and 1448 (Fano, Arch. Com., Canc. Registri, ii. 
fos. 22v, 241, 32r). 

2 Mazzatinti, Inventari, xxxvii, 92, no. 56. Theiner, iii, 87. Ugolini, Storia dei 
conti e duchi d’ Urbino, ii. 192, n. 3. 

3]. Tonini, iv/2, p. 188. Theiner, ii. p. 293. M. Villani, v. 46. 
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census of 6,000 florins the Malatesta seem to have remained 
satisfied until a century later in 1450 Sigismondo obtained from 
Nicholas V a further reduction in recognition of his services.! 
Previously, down to the time of his accession at least, the annual 
tribute cannot have been embarrassingly onerous. Rimini, 
alone, according to Cardinal Anglico, had been accustomed 
before the grant of vicariate to pay each year lib. 14,500 in tallage, 
and the income of the city, as far as was in his power, he estimated 
in 1371 to be 73,700 lib. Rav. The late fourteenth and early 
fifteenth centuries seem to have been a period of prosperity for 
Rimini. The city was populous and yielded an ample revenue, 
but so did other towns of the Malatesta, like Cesena, Pesaro, 
Fano, and Cervia with its highly profitable salt-works. Small 
wonder then that Braccio in 1416 considered the Malatesta 
rich enough to pay a heavy ransom,’ and at this time the papal 
census can have claimed only a small proportion of their income. 
In 1404, if the accounts may be trusted, it took no more than a 
tenth part of the revenues of Fano.* 

Census, however, was only one of many claims upon the re- 
sources of the Malatesta, too numerous and diverse to relate. 
In a single year, 1404, the money paid out in Fano alone amounted 
almost to lib. 75.000.4. During the early fifteenth century, at a 
time of continual war in the papal states as well as of Pandolfo 
Malatesta’s costly adventures in Lombardy, the expenditure of 
the Malatesta was particularly great, and between 1411 and 1414 
to only one of his captains, Martino da Faenza, Pandolfo made 
over nearly lib. 50,000.5 In consequence the Malatesta, like other 
vicars of the church, sometimes allowed their payments to the 
Camera to fall into arrears, although less frequently in the four- 
teenth century than in the fifteenth when the status of vicar had 
become habitual. Down to the confused period which opened with 
the pontificate of Gregory XII the records of census paid, both 
in Rimini and Fano, are fairly complete ;* but subsequently, 

1 From 6000 to 4000 florins (X). In 1460 he tried to have the census reduced 
still more (Soranzo, Pio II, pp. 195, 198-9, 201-3). 

2 Sanudo, RR.II.SS. xxii. 910C, 912E-913A. Vita Braccii, ibid. xix/4, 116-8. 

3 The total income in 1404 was lib. 78,024, sol. 17 den. 4 (Fano, Arch. Com., Cod. 
Mal. xvi), and the census paid that year amounted to lib. 7434, sol. 19 den. 4 (ibid. 
Cod. Mal. xvii); but this may well have included arrears and so make the usual 
proportion less. (Cf. Vernarecci, i. 346.) 

4 Precisely lib. 74, 760, sol. 13, den. 2 (Fano, Arch. Com., Cod. Mal. xvii). 

5 Ibid. Cod. Mal. xxi. fo. 241. 

6 For Rimini v. Bib. Gamb. Cod. Pand. Tonini, iv. 140; iv/2, no. clxxxii. 
K. H. Schiifer, Die Ausgaben d. apost. Kammer. Urban V. u. Gregor XI, pp. 502, 568-9, 
575-6. Clementini, ii. 131, 230, 234. For Fano v. Arch, Com., Depositeria, Entrata 
ed Uscita. Castellucci, ‘ Regesto’, pp. 185-7. Cod. Mal. xiii. fo. 31° ; xiv. fo. 48", 
xvii. fo. 48", xxi. fo. 1867. Even in this period the Malatesta were sometimes in 
arrears, or census absent from their fiscal records (Cod. Pand. fos. 108, 114. Fano, 


Arch. Com. Deposit. vol. 69, 73-4. Theiner, ii. 652. Mazzatinti, Jnventari, xxxvii, 
92, nos. 54-5). 
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although the accounts which survive are imperfect, all such local 
record ceases.!. This does not mean that the Malatesta consis- 
tently evaded the duty,” but it does suggest that their payments 
became fitful and uncertain. On a number of occasions, it is 
true, the papacy was willing to remit arrears of census due— 
Sigismondo in particular availed himself of this privilege at 
least twice ;* yet haphazard and intermittent payment of this 
kind exposed the Malatesta to a threat of papal reprisals, and 
whenever during the fifteenth century the popes attempted to 
recover Rimini, they found a legitimate pretext to hand every 
time in the failure of the Malatesta punctually to pay their 
tribute. It was used by Martin V against the successors of 
Carlo Malatesta, and again by Pius II against Sigismondo and 
Malatesta Novello, who although let off their debts in 1455, were 
still unable or unwilling to meet the papal claims. After Sigis- 
mondo’s defeat (1463) the capacity of the Malatesta to pay an 
annual census was seriously reduced. It seems still to have taken 
no more than one tenth of their revenues, but those revenues 
were now sadly diminished. By the end of the fifteenth century 
Rimini had ceased to be the wealthy city it had been, and both 
Roberto and Pandolfo Malatesta complained that the census 
laid upon them was more than they could furnish.‘ Their 
payments doubtless continued to be irregular,®> and among the 
vicars of the church denounced by Innocent VIII and Alexander 
VI for not paying their tribute the Malatesta were certainly 
included. This at least was the excuse invoked when in 1500 
the papacy proceeded for the third time to attack them. 
Pandolfo’s agitated efforts to raise the census in Venice availed 
nothing, and he went down helplessly before the onslaught of 
Cesare Borgia, which virtually brought to an end the government 
of the Malatesta in Rimini. 

It would perhaps be inaccurate to describe the expulsion of the 
Malatesta by the Borgia as the conclusion of a long-meditated 
papal policy ; but often enough during the fifteenth century the 
popes had revealed dissatisfaction with the place of their nominal 

1 At Fano the volumes of the Depositeria for 1398-1432, 1436-9, 1441, and 1446-9, 


are all missing; but in the other account books of the Malatesta following 1407 
there is no allusion to the papal census. 

2 Battaglini, Vita, app. lxix. 692, app. xxxix. Idem, Zecca, p. 236. 

3 No. ix. Rimini, Bib. Gamb., Cod. Pand. fo. 139. Battaglini, Vita, app. Ixix. 
691, 692, 693. Amiani, i. 290, 348. Theiner, iii. 178. Castellucci, ‘ Regesto ’, 187. 
The Malatesta of Pesaro, whom the pope acknowledged in 1435 to be ‘non solum 
pauperes sed mendici ’, were also several times let off their census. 

4 In 1479 Roberto Malatesta affirmed that the census of 1000 ducats ‘ fo molto pit 
et magior taglia che non pagd mai homo de casa mia per quello che tengo ’, and in 
1495 Pandolfo made a similar protest (Tonini, v/2, ex. Capelli, doe. i). 

5 Thus in the brief balance of revenues of Sixtus IV’s pontificate the census 
of Rimini does not appear beside those of other towns (A. Gottlob, Aus. d. Camera 
A postolica d. 15 Jahrhunderts, 1889, p. 254). 
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vicars in the papal states. After the Schism the papacy was 
forced back to an unaccustomed degree upon its patrimonial 
and temporal revenues, and this encouraged the natural inclina- 
tion of the popes to re-establish their direct dominion. Already 
in 1406 Innocent VII had attempted to revoke certain vicariates 
and similar privileges because prejudicial to the church and the 
Apostolic Camera. Early in his pontificate Martin V did the 
same, cancelling all grants of vicariate ‘ ultra quinquennium sine 
Concilii consensu et subscriptione maioris partis cardinalium . . . 
a tempore ... Gregorii XI’, and by 1430 he had restored 
the direct government of the church, though not always by his 
own endeavours, in Imola, Forli, Fermo, Ascoli, and 8S. Severino. 
At various times and in various ways in the years following his 
death other cities of importance were recovered from signori, 
including many lands once governed by the Malatesta in vicariate, 
and on occasion they were made to swear never again to suffer 
the government of despots.2, Much of this policy was heedlessly 
imperilled by papal nepotism, but in seeking to set up the members 
of their families as vicars or landed princes the popes had frequently 
to meet the resistance of the college of cardinals. Capitula 
drawn up at papal elections insisted that land should not be 
recklessly alienated, and this may explain the care with which the 
cardinals’ assent was mentioned in bulls of investiture to papal 
nipoti. Even so, the popes were clearly anxious to put down 
the vicarial franchises established by their predecessors. Both 
Paul II and Sixtus IV were held to be planning to overthrow 
the vicars and feudal lords, and their purpose passed on to 
Innocent VIII and Alexander VI. The Malatesta were not the 
only vicars remiss in paying their census and so exposed to papal 
retribution. In 1492 Innocent VIII threatened with deprivation 
all vicarii, feudatarti, &c. who had not delivered their tribute. 
His censures were several times repeated by Alexander VI, who 
at last in October 1499 proceeded to make the persistent failure 
to meet their obligations the pretext for a general offensive 
against the vicars in Romagna and the March, the Malatesta, 
the Varani, the Manfredi, and others, which resulted in their 
total dispossession.* 

The rapid success of Cesare Borgia was doubtless mainly due 
to his strength in arms. The vicars had few resources and many 
were sustained solely by powers outside the papal states, like 


? Theiner, iii. 83. V. der Hardt, i. 1020 seqg. Cf. supra, p. 328, n. 1. 

2 As was Fano in 1464 (Amiani, ii. 10). 

3 Magnum Bull. Rom. Augustae Taurinorum Edit. v. 349-50, 369-71. B. Baldi, 
Vita di Federigo di Montefeltro, iii. 235-6. Alvisi, p. 166. de Roo, iv. 274-5, 295-6. 
P. D. Pasolini, Caterina Sforza, iii. doc. 1012, 1026. G. Gozzadini, Mem. per la vita di 
Giovanni II Bentivoglio, xxv. Soranzo, ‘ Sigismondo Pandolfo Malatesta in Morea ’, 
Atti Mem. Romagna, 1917-8, p. 241. 
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Venice, Florence, and Milan. But another cause was indicated 
by the chronicler Priuli when he said that the Borgia could expect 
the support of ‘ le parte contrarie in le citade ’.1 This was certainly 
true of Rimini in the later fifteenth century, but of many other 
places besides. As early as 1431 the people of Nocera, Trevi, and 
Montefalco, had petitioned to be freed from the vicariate of the 
Trinci, and if the terms of agreement are to be taken literally 
which were drawn up when cities returned to the direct govern- 
ment of the church, it must be concluded that the wishes of the 
populace at large combined with the opposition of pope and 
cardinals to grants of vicariate and fief. Nearly all the compacts 
of this kind arranged during the fifteenth century include the 
petition that henceforward the city or commune may remain 
immediate subjecta.2 So it was also with the cities relinquished 
by the Malatesta.? That the expulsion of the Malatesta was 
permanent therefore, and all their endeavours to return un- 
successful, was not a consequence merely of their relations with 
the papacy. Much more was it an effect of their conduct as 
princes, the effect once again of that older relation between lord 
and commune upon which the vicariate had only been imposed. 
P. J. JONES. 

1 RR.IISS. xxiv /3, ii. 70. 

2 For examples of such agreements between 1372 and 1465 v. Theiner, ii. 540 ; iii. 
51, 60, 250, 256, 260, 307, 325, 329, 374, 380; Dorio, D. Istoria della famiglia Trinci 
(1638), pp. 214-5; Cimarelli, V. M. storie d’ Urbino (1642), 32,47; Lilii, C. Dell’ hist. 
di Camerino, ii. 180; Cod. Dip. della Terra di S. Vittoria, in Antich. Picene, xxix. no. 
exxvii.; Mem. di M. Cassiano, ibid. xxviii. 102; Siena, app. vi.; Pulignani, M. F., 


“ Concessioni del card. G. Vitteleschi al comune di Foligno, 1439: Arch. Stor. Marche 
Umb.’ 1886. 


* Theiner, iii. 250, 383. Mem. Risg. nos. xxiii-iv. Marini, p. 63. G. Garampi, 
Illustrazione di un antico sigillo della Garfagnana (1759), p. 41. Battaglini, Zecca, 
pp. 284-5. Amiani, ii. 60. Tonini, vi/2, xxxviii. 840. 











Great Britain and Luxemburg 1867’ 


NDER the Vienna settlement of 1815 certain fortresses near 

the eastern frontier of France were entrusted to the Germanic 
Confederation, to hinder any renewed French attempt to invade 
central Europe. One of these, reputed (falsely, the experts 
thought) the strongest in Europe after Gibraltar, was at Luxem- 
burg. Here, under a treaty of 8 November 1816 with the 
Netherlands, Prussia provided the bulk of a garrison of 6,000 
men.* The grand duchy of Luxemburg in which it lay was 
reduced in size when the kingdom of Belgium was recognized by 
treaty in 1839, to a territory about the size of Derbyshire, which 
had some 200,000 inhabitants in 1866. It was the personal 
estate of William III, king of the Netherlands, separated from the 
rest of his dominions by a part of Belgium. The grand duchy 
had belonged to the Germanic Confederation since 1815 and to the 
Zollverein since 1842; but Article IV of the treaty of Prague 
(23 August 1866) dissolved the former body, and replaced it by a 
North German Confederation of which Luxemburg was not a 
member. Luxemburg’s treaty position as ‘a fortress of the 
Germanic Confederation ’ thus disappeared, though the Prussian 
garrison remained. 

The point that the garrison’s right to stay had vanished was 
not missed in France. The course of the war in Germany, and the 
considerable gains which the peace brought to beaten Italy and 
victorious Prussia, were felt in Paris to give justifiable grounds 
for uneasiness. The terms of peace, to the French mind, necessarily 
involved some compensation to ensure that France’s weight 
in the scales of the European balance should not suffer relatively 


1 This article is based principally on the British Foreign Office files in the Public 
Record Office and on the second Lord Cowley’s papers, which are there on permanent 
loan. Relevant papers of Lords Bloomfield, Clarendon, Granville, and Hammond 
in the Record Office, the Clarendon papers newly deposited in the Bodleian Library, 
and the Disraeli papers at Hughenden have also been used. The writer is much 
indebted to the various people and authorities who have made it possible for him to see 
and to quote from these documents. The papers of the Stanley family are not ac- 
cessible after 1800. 

2 E. Hertslet, Map of Europe by Treaty, i. 486-96, no. 64. 
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to Prussia’s.1_ This search for a French offset to the Prussian 
gains of 1866 dominated Napoleon III’s foreign policy for the 
last four years of his reign. The emperor of the French indeed 
staked a claim as early as 29 July, nearly a month before the 
treaty of Prague was signed.* This claim was for the return of 
the districts ceded by France to Prussia in 1815, for the territory 
of Rhenish Bavaria (for which he would pay cash), and for the 
Prussian evacuation of Luxemburg fortress; and while its 
timing can hardly have been convenient for Prussia in the throes 
of victory, it was also embarrassing for the newly formed 
Conservative government in London. 

Party boundaries at Westminster were still not clearly drawn. 
On 18 June 1366 Lowe secured a defeat of government in the 
Commons on Gladstone’s reform bill, and Russell’s cabinet resigned 
next day. The queen protested vigorously, for war between 
Prussia and Austria had just begun, but she was at Balmoral when 
the crisis broke out, and a week later at Windsor she had to accept 
the resignations, ‘ annoying and painful as it was’. Lord Derby 
was commissioned that day (26 June) to form a cabinet, and 
succeeded in doing so over the end of the month. He tried, with 
royal support, to persuade Clarendon to remain at the Foreign 
Office, but Clarendon, who did not like him and was tired of office, 
was able to plead party loyalty as an excuse for leaving the work 
that killed him four years later. The queen thought that 
Carnarvon would have been his best successor,* but the prime 
minister preferred his own eldest son, Lord Stanley, then nearly 
forty years of age. 

One of Clarendon’s last acts as outgoing foreign secretary, on 
5 July—the day before he surrendered the seals—was to write ® 
privately (under pressure from Leopold II) to Cowley, the 
ambassador in Paris, whom he begged to get assurances from the 
French that they would agree to the fortification of Antwerp 
against Prussia, and themselves continue to respect Belgian 

1 A curious example of the lengths to which the doctrine of compensation could 


be pushed at this time is to be found in this passage in Elliot’s letter to Clarendon 
from Florence of 6 March 1866 : 
‘ Count Usedom, the Prussian Minister, said to me yesterday that when people 
talked of Austria being induced to ‘‘ swap” Venice for the Principalities, they 
did not seem to have thought what compensation would be required for Prussia, 
& when I asked why Prussia must be compensated his reply, which might make 
even the Emperor Francis Joseph understand his own interests, was “‘ Why 
of course Prussia should be compensated for the increase of strength acquired 
by Austria by the cession of Venetia ’’.’ (Bodl. MS. Clarendon Dep. c. 98.) 
2H. Oncken, Die Rheinpolitik Kaiser Napoleons III (Berlin and Leipzig, 1926), 
ii. 12, no. 241. 
* Memorandum by the queen in Letters of Queen Victoria, 2nd ser. i. 340. 
4 Ibid. i. 353, Queen Victoria to General Grey, 30 June. Disraeli also seems to 
have had designs on the office : see The Times, 21 January 1950, last column of p. 7. 
5 Clarendon’s letters to Cowley are in the Cowley papers, 265 (for 1866) and 266 
(for 1867). 
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neutrality : a subject on which the Foreign Office archives for 
1866-7 reveal incessant British anxiety. Cowley’s answer next 
day was a model of suspicious discretion : 


What makes the K. of the Belgians suppose that he is likely 
to be attacked by the Prussians? Unless he commits some breach 
of neutrality, he is protected by treaties—not that they are worth 
much in these days. I suppose that apprehensions of Prussia means 
quite as much fear of France, & that it is against the latter that The 
King really desires to be prepared. I quite share your opinion that 
H.M. had better not move.! 


Cowley was no less anxious than Clarendon to retire, but was 
retained at Paris for the time being by a letter of Stanley’s 
written as early as 4 July : 


—TI have no right whatever to ask anything of you as a favour 
to myself: but surely it is not for the public convenience that an 
inexperienced Foreign Secretary (as I am and for some time neces- 
sarily must be) should be deprived of the invaluable assistance which 
your experience of the Imperial Court and policy can give, at a 
moment when we are about to see the map of Europe remodelled, 
in what sense no man can foresee.” 


It was well for Stanley’s and for his country’s reputation that 
Cowley remained for a fifteenth year in the post on which the 
work of the British Foreign Office centred in the ’fifties and 
’sixties.* Hammond, always an imposing figure, was also an 
important one as permanent head of the Foreign Office with a raw 
foreign secretary on his hands. In practice he and Cowley gave 
most of the advice that counted during the brief crisis that was 
about to open and the more extensive troubles of the following 
spring, though of course the nominal and constitutional re- 
sponsibility was Stanley’s.* 

Though work centred on Paris, anxiety centred on Brussels. 
On 20 July 1866 Stanley had a visit fron van de Weyer, the 
Belgian minister in London, who was apprehensive of unspecified 
dangers and referred wistfully to suggestions that the guarantee of 
Belgian neutrality might be reaffirmed.6 Hammond wrote to 
Bloomfield, the ambassador in Vienna, next day that ‘if Belgium is 


1 Clarendon papers, Bodleian. 

2 All letters quoted from Stanley to Cowley are in the Cowley papers, 145, and 
are marked ‘ Private ’. 

§ Granville, whose third choice for Paris Cowley had been in 1852, used to say that 
it had turned out the best diplomatic appointment he ever made (Fitzmaurice, Life 
of Granville, i. 56-7). 

“Hammond, like many of his contemporaries, did not spare himself at work. 
He wrote to Cowley on 25 June 1867 that an impending visit by an eastern potentate 
‘ prevents me from arranging to go out of town, which I am anxious to do, for I have 
not had a day’s rest since the middle of October’. (His letters to Cowley are in the 
Cowley papers, 141.) 

° F.0. 27/1607, Stanley to Cowley no. 51, 20 July. 
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let alone, I conceive no possible circumstances occurring on the 
Continent which could induce us to take a prominent part ’.? 

It was Cowley who first discovered that anything was amiss. 
When he returned to Paris on 7 August 1866 from a few days at 
the sea he heard at once of the French demands on Prussia, and 
telegraphed home that afternoon: ‘ France has demanded of 
Prussia the frontier of 1814 & even more’. A few days of some 
agitation followed. Loftus telegraphed from Berlin, on 9 August, 
*‘ Language of French Amb[assado]r [Benedetti] very decided, that 
France cannot permit absorption of Northern Germany by Prussia 
without compensation’. ‘ All the foreign ministers in town’, 
Stanley wrote to Cowley on 11 August in a letter that epitomizes 
his attitude to foreign affairs, 


are trying to find out from me what is passing between France and 
Prussia: Bernstorff [the Prussian ambassador] among the rest, 
who knows nothing: they have among them left me no time to 
write. Your letter and mem[orandum] are the only real intelligence 
I have: be sure they will be kept to myself. Van De Weyer thinks 
Belgium safe, but adds that Prussia (i.e. Bismark) repeated within 
the last few days the offer of it to France. He is excited, and no 
wonder. 

Our line is plain : let German and Frenchman fight, or divide the 
plunder, as they please: but speak out strongly for Belgium if it 
should be necessary. I hope the necessity will not arise. . . . 

I think the matter will end by the Empferor] getting something 
out of Prussia, though not all he asks. If he secures nothing there 
is no option—he must fight. 


Bernstorff had a few days earlier remarked to Stanley ‘ that after 
a great victory it was not usual, or to be expected, that cessions 
should be made by the conquering party to those who had taken no 
part in the war.’ Goltz, the Prussian ambassador, continued to 
urge this view discreetly on emperor and empress in Paris, and 
succeeded in persuading Napoleon III to withdraw his pretensions 
to new frontiers a fortnight after he had put them forward.® 
Cowley also brought off a minor cowp in Paris: he secured from 
the foreign minister, Drouyn de Lhuys, what he called ‘ most 
satisfactory assurances with regard to Belgium ’.® 


1 F.0. 356/33, private Bloomfield papers, 21 July. 

? All dispatches and telegrams from Paris are quoted from the drafts in F.O. 146, 
often like this one in Cowley’s own hand. Cowley had time to send Bloomfield and 
Clarendon brief notes to the same effect on the same day (F.0. 356/33; and F.O. 391/4 
(private Hammond papers), Clarendon to Hammond 9 August 1866). 

3 All dispatches and telegrams from Berlin are quoted from the drafts in F.O. 244. 

* Stanley to Cowley, private, 8 August 1866. 

5 Cf. Oncken, op. cit. ii. 68, no. 277. 

* In a telegram to Stanley on 14 August (draft in F.O. 146/1275, where the original 


of Drouyn’s letter is also filed). This letter was published in Cambridge History of 
British Foreign Policy, iii. 37, n. 2. 
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France retired for the time being, and Drouyn resigned. 
Moustier replaced him on 1 September 1866. The winter was 
diplomatically a quiet one, and Stanley, whose letters soon began 
to sound knowledgeable, settled down amicably with his staff. As 
early as 21 July, in a letter to Bloomfield (already partly quoted), 
Hammond had remarked that ‘ The office is very comfortable. 
Nothing can be more agreeable than my relations with Lord 
Stanley and my new Colleague [Egerton, the parliamentary 
under-secretary|—far different from what they were in 1858’. 
There were some of the usual scares about French armaments. 
Stanley brushed them aside in a note to Cowley of 12 December 
1866 which is characteristic of his isolationist spirit: ‘ We, 
however, have nothing to fear : France has a new rival, and in her 
antagonism to the united Germany which is evidently destined 
to be, will be found our security and repose ’. 

On 25 February 1867 Bentinck, the Dutch minister in London, 
called on Stanley and read him a long complaint from his govern- 
ment about Prussian intentions which ended with this awkward 
hit : 

they are anxious to ascertain confidentially what course England 

would pursue in the event of an unprovoked attack being made on 

the Netherlands. They deprecate however any enquiry being made 
as to the intentions of Prussia; and looking at the result which 
attended the intervention of foreign Powers in the affairs of Denmark, 
they have no wish to invite any such intervention in those of the 

Netherlands. 

He seems to some extent to have caught Stanley by surprise. The 
traditional British anxiety to avoid commitments was prominent 
in the latter’s doubting answer that it 

would be premature to express an opinion as to the designs imputed 

to Prussia. There could be no doubt that an unprovoked attack by 

Prussia on the Netherlands would be regarded with extreme dissatis- 

faction in England ; and that all moral support would be given to 

prevent or resist any such an attack. More I could not at present 


Loftus, in his reply to Stanley on 9 March, forwarded emphatic 
denials by Bismarck and his King Wilhelm I that Prussia har- 
boured any designs on Holland at all, and on 12 March Stanley 
wrote to Bloomfield a sentence comparable to the phrase on 
5 July 1870 for which Hammond is famous: ‘ We are unusually 
free from diplomatic trouble : which is fortunate, as there will be 
plenty of parliamentary work on hand.’* 

These last words refer of course to the struggle over what 
was to become the second Reform Act, which provided the main 

1F.0. 64/615, Stanley to Loftus no. 50, confidential, draft by Hammond. Out- 


going dispatches to Berlin are quoted from drafts in F.O. 64. 
2 Ibid. 3 F.0. 356/33, private. 
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political event of 1867 at home. This was a measure in which 
Stanley was a good deal concerned (Buckle thought that it was he 
who suggested the ‘Ten Minutes Bill’) ;! in any case, as an 
important member of the cabinet he was required to lend it 
support by his presence in debates and divisions. He was not 
unnaturally preoccupied by the reform question, on which the fate 
of his father’s cabinet and his own tenure of office depended, and 
seems to have found that foreign affairs distracted him from the 
serious business of a politician. Clarendon, as a whig, was not 
predisposed to favour Stanley ; yet when on 16 March 1867 he 
called the foreign secretary, in a letter to Cowley (another whig), 
‘ an apathetic man ’ all the force of the adjective cannot be ascribed 
to party prejudice. Though a decade later he displayed ob- 
stinate determination, Stanley seems often to have had difficulty 
at this time in making up his mind atall. Grant Duff said that 
he compared his conduct as foreign secretary ‘to that of a man 
floating down a river and fending off from his vessel, as well as 
he could, the various obstacles it encountered ’—a simile usually 
attributed to Salisbury.2,_ Lecky, who knew him very well, con- 
fessed long afterwards in a memoir prefatory to the foreign 
secretary's speeches that ‘ His clear perception of the objections 
to any course, combined with a very deep sense of responsibility, 
not unfrequently enfeebled his will in moments when bold and 
decisive action was required ; and there were times when the love 
of compromise which was so useful an element in his character 
seemed to his best friends too closely allied to weakness ’.* 

The Foreign Office did not long remain ‘ unusually free from 
diplomatic trouble’. In the middle of March 1867 it became 
known that Napoleon III was negotiating with the king of Holland 
for the sale to France of the grand duchy of Luxemburg. This 
was a more limited objective than the frontiers of 1814, and one 
to which less general exception was likely to be taken in Europe. 
The difficulty, from Napoleon’s point of view, was the presence of 
the Prussian garrison in the fortress. So he took care to prepare 
the ground with Berlin before he approached The Hague, and the 
plan appeared to have received not only Bismarck’s agreement 
but even his genial approval.‘ The subsequent crisis provides 
evidence both of some gullibility in Benedetti and of some capa- 
city for deception in Bismarck. To Benedetti’s face, the latter 
was all encouragement: but the German presumption that 
foreign newspapers are guided by their governments is founded 

1 Life of Disraeli (1929 edition), ii. 234. 
2 Encyclopedia Britannica, 11th ed., viii. 68. 


3 Speeches and Addresses of . . . XVth Earl of Derby (London, 1894), ed. Sir T. H. 
Sanderson and E. H Roscoe, i. p. xv. 


* Origines diplomatiques de la guerre de 1870-71, xvi. 10, no. 4699, Moustier’s 
circular of 15 April 1867. 
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on German practice, and the subsequent tone of the German 
press seems to show that behind Benedetti’s back Bismarck 
frowned on the Luxemburg purchase project, hard. 

The first notice of the project in London seems to have 
arrived from Paris. Cowley, growing old and deaf,! was away 
for a long spell of leave in the early spring of 1867, and his embassy 
was in charge of Julian Fane. On 5 March Fane reported to 
London that Moustier had been holding conversations with 
Goltz in which a jealous French attention to the actions of 
Prussia had not been concealed: Luxemburg and Slesvig had 
both been discussed. Two days later, Moustier gave Fane some 
assurances of French respect for the integrity of Dutch territory : 
he said nothing, nor did Fane suspect anything, of France’s 
designs on Luxemburg, though a week had passed since the 
French minister at The Hague had been told to engage in negotia- 
tions for a cession.* 

As soon as Cowley got back to Paris he realized that something 
was up.’ He wrote privately to Stanley on 12 March, the day 
after his return, that he was ‘ almost sure that there is something 
in the wind’ about Luxemburg.‘ Stanley told Cowley next day 
that 

La Tour ® had seen the Luxemburg story in the papers, but knew 

nothing of its truth or falsehood. I suppose you will telegraph 

if it is confirmed. Prussia will be furious : I do not see, as at present 
advised, that England has any reason to object to it. This explains 

[but does it ?] why the Dutch government was so much alarmed 

at the possibility of Prussian aggression. 


Cowley did not rely on the Foreign Office alone for information, 
but a letter to Clarendon drew only an unsatisfactory reply (on 
16 March): Sophia, queen of Holland, had for once not kept 
Clarendon up to date with events at the Hague. 

The affair was by now serious. Stanley told Cowley on 21 
March positively that negotiations were under way, adding 
‘What Prussia will say remains to be seen. On the French side 
it will no doubt be accepted as a tolerably adequate set-off to the 
Prussian gains of last summer.’ Cowley replied next day that 
‘If the peace of Europe is to be maintained, Prussia must be 
prepared to make some sacrifice’. The exchange of letters 


1 Clarendon wrote to Hammond on 25 September 1866 that Cowley’s ‘ deafness 
has increased very much & depresses him ’ (F.O. 391/4). 

2 Origines diplomatiques, xiv. 380-4, no. 4270, 28 February. 

3 All was not well at the embassy either. He wrote to Hammond on 12 March 
that ‘ Fane is looking shockingly ill & has I fear been worse so than he admits’ 
(F.O. 391/6). Three years later Fane died, at the age of forty-two. 

4 Cowley’s letters are quoted, unless another source is given, from copies in his 
letter books 29 (to the end of May 1867) and 30 (June and July 1867) in the Cowley 
papers. 

5 Prince de la Tour d’Auvergne, French ambassador in London. 
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between these two during the next week showed the foreign 
minister to be vacillating. Having hinted at a Franco-Prussian 
quarrel on 21 March, on 23 March he wrote : 


Between Luxemburg and the German alliances, I agree with you 
in thinking that the prospects of peace are not brilliant. But I 
suppose we are safe for the year. The [Paris] Exhibition must not 
be disturbed. 

Two days later he changed his mind again : 


I hear from a private source, but one which I think can be relied on, 
that Moustier lately told Metternich [the Austrian ambassador in 
Paris] that ‘the Emperor had so far engaged himself in the Luxem- 
burg affair that it would be impossible (or “ difficult ”’, I forget which 
was the word used !) for him to draw back’. This tallies with what 
I told you the other day. Allowing for possible coloring, I think we 
may assume that there is something in the story, and prepare for 
trouble accordingly. 


On 28 March he told La Tour that he thought the French claim on 
the whole a reasonable one, and that he had said as much to 
Bernstorff the day before. La Tour also heard from Brunnow 
that Stanley ‘ personnellement . . . n’aurait pas d’objection con- 
tre un arrangement qui, en donnant satisfaction 4 la France, serait 
de nature a écarter dans l’avenir toute chance de conflit ’.? 

The Luxemburg problem was now a public one. At the end 
of March it became prominent in the press as well as in diplo- 
matic circles, and the savagery of German newspaper comments 
on the purchase project frightened the king of Holland. On 
26 March he consulted the Prussian representative at his court, 
and thus made impossible what Bismarck had demanded of 
Benedetti—that Prussia should be presented with the fait 
accompli of a signed Franco-Dutch agreement. The tone of the 
discussion staged in the North German Reichstag on 1 April 
alarmed William III still further; and on 5 April he withdrew 
his offer of sale, having given his formal agreement to it as lately 
as 28 March. He thus belied Stanley’s forecast to Cowley on 
27 March, : 

I hear that the K. of H. is willing to dispose of Luxemburg, but a little 
ashamed of taking money (though he wants it sorely) in a direct form, 
and anxious to find out some method of proceeding that will not be an 
open and undisguised sale. I think if no other obstacle intervenes 
that his debts will overcome his delicacy. 


The situation was not made less dangerous by the king’s 
withdrawal. The territory of the grand duchy was in his personal 

1 Stanley’s inability to recall the precise wording of an important phrase is worth 
remark. 


2 Origines diplomatiques, xv. 193, no. 4487, La Tour to Moustier, 28 March 
1867. This is not recorded in Stanley’s dispatches to Paris (F.O. 27/1652). 
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possession, and therefore in his gift; Luxemburg fortress was 
in the possession of a Prussian garrison, whose legal right to be 
there was doubtful. It was known that France had offered to buy 
Luxemburg, and had been refused; immediately before the 
refusal the German press had protested strongly against any 
change of sovereignty in the area; so it appeared that France 
had been rebuffed by Germany, more particularly by Prussia, 
the largest and most highly organized German state. Both 
France and Prussia were heavily armed autocracies; and 
though each autocrat was often the prey of irresolution, recent 
experience gave no reason to believe that the political temper of 
either was good. In short, war was in sight. 

Stanley’s first reaction to this situation was a feeling that it was 
a nuisance, but not one that necessarily involved England. 
Secondly, he was determined, like all British foreign secretaries 
between 1815 and 1915, to ensure the independence of Belgium 
from any other great Power.! Thirdly, he was anxious, for the 
greater benefit of humanity and British commerce alike, to help in 
securing peace if any chance of doing so offered, though he did 
not at first imagine that it would.? 

Stanley sometimes wrote back to Cowley extracts from the 
latter’s private notes to him, usually more diffusely worded and 


without acknowledgement. One example may suffice. Cowley 
having remarked on 22 March that Prussia, ‘having set all 
treaties at defiance herself, . . . cannot invoke them on points 
where they suit her’. Stanley wrote to him five days later 
without so much as an ‘ as you say ’ that 


It is idle for Prussia to complain of breach of treaties, when her own 
proceedings have been founded on the ignoring of such obligations 
when they stood in the way of her designs. And it is even more un- 
reasonable for her to complain of a slight increase of territory on the 
part of France, after having swallowed up half a dozen small states 
in the last year. 


On 30 March he wrote to Cowley, typically enough, that 


I see the Belgians are preparing for an outcry, but not much will come 
of that, and certainly I shall not encourage it. Ido not know whether 
it will be expedient to place our views on record in a despatch : 
perhaps not, at least for the present ; I am sure to be questioned in 
the H. of C. and can say with more effect there whatever has to be said. 


1 He may not have realized what a glance at a map might have told him: that 
these two reactions were rendered inconsistent by the 70 miles or so of frontier that 
join Belgium to the grand duchy, and so connect the safety of the former with the fate 
of the latter. 

2 It does not seem to have crossed the mind of any British diplomat at the time 
that there was a likelihood that naval or military action would be required of this 
country, though the imminence of war on the continent was widely recognized. This 
scare may have helped to produce greater readiness three years later. 
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Next day, Sunday 31 March, he had his first brush with Bernstorff 
over the question of guarantee. Bernstorff came to ask him to 
persuade the Dutch to abandon the project ;' and also whether 
the British agreed with the Prussian government that Luxemburg 
as well as Belgium was covered by the guarantee of 19 April 
1839 (examination of the text of that guarantee can leave no 
doubt but that it was).2 Stanley asked for time to think, 
throwing out a hint that he thought peace would be cheaply 
bought at the price of Luxemburg. On 2 April he gave this 
considered opinion : 


361 


I did not, as at present advised, see in whose interest Her Majesty’s 
Government was asked to interfere. The guarantee, as I read it, was 
meant for the protection of The King of Holland, but if the King were 
an assenting party to the transfer, the question of protecting his 
interests could not arise. The Prussian Government appeared to 
regard it as a question affecting the integrity of the German territory, 
which for them was a natural point of view, but it had certainly never 
been contemplated by England to guarantee the integrity of Germany. 
The only question, therefore, that remained was, how far the transfer, 
supposing it to take place, would affect the security of Belgium.’ 


Bernstorff tried to alarm him about the danger to Belgium of an 
increase in her frontier with France, but Stanley ‘ pointed out 
that Belgium being under the protection of an European guarantee 
could not be attacked without a general war being the probable 
consequence ’, and refused to intervene.‘ 

On the next morning, 3 April, Everwyn, the Dutch secretary of 
legation, called on Stanley to explain that Holland found the 
connexion with Luxemburg inconvenient and would gladly see it 
terminated, if only this could be done peaceably, for cash down, 
and with due regard to local feeling, which was thought to be 


more disposed towards a French than towards a German connection ; 
but on that point the local Authorities ought to be consulted... . 
I [Stanley] said that as far as our interests were concerned, we had 
nothing to lose by the transfer, and had no reason for wishing to 
oppose it. The feelings of the People of Luxembourg ought no doubt 


1 F.O. 27/1652, no. 68 to Cowley, 1 April 1867, draft by Hammond corrected by 
Stanley ; also sent to Berlin. 

* Hertslet, Map. ii, nos. 183 and 185, especially pp. 981 and 997. 

3 F.O. 27/1652, no. 77 to Cowley, draft by Hammond. Bernstorff’s account of 
this conversation, in a telegram to Bismarck, is printed in Die auswiértige Politik 
Preussens, ed. H. Michaelis (Oldenburg, 1934), viii. 559, no. 388. 

* Such a declaration of the importance attached by this country to the guarantee 
of Belgium might be expected to have attracted more attention in Berlin in the summer 
of 1914. But it is to be remembered both that the Germans did not regard Stanley 
as a reliable foreign secretary, and that in 1914 German foreign policy was not wholly 
in the control of the German Chancellor and foreign office. The German general staff 
was prepared to risk a British intervention which could not, it thought, interfere with 
its plans, and the private remonstrances of 1867 were ignored, as was the stronger 
language of Mr. Gladstone in 1870 (3 s. Hansard, cciii. 1788). 
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to be considered, but that what mainly weighed with Her Majesty’s 
Government was the danger of any possible disturbance of the 


European Peace. In other respects the question did not affect 
England.t 


Bernstorff also called again on Stanley, armed with instructions 
from Berlin, where English sensitiveness about Belgium was well 
known.” He made it plain that German public opinion ‘ makes it 
impossible for Prussia to abandon Luxemburg ’, and that ‘ He 
did not see how a war could be avoided ’.* If France did well in 
it, Belgium would of course (he said) be endangered, and Bernstorff 
wanted to know what help Prussia could rely upon from Great 
Britain to avert thisdanger. Stanley replied ‘ without hesitation ’ 
that no minister would dare to advise, nor would public opinion 
sanction, intervention in a Franco-Prussian war. 


As to Belgium that was a different question. England was pledged 
in the strongest manner to assist in maintaining the independence 
of that Country ; and those pledges I conceived it would be her duty 
to redeem. But there was a wide distinction between taking up 
arms in case of necessity for the protection of Belgium, in fulfilment 
of promises solemnly and repeatedly given, and joining in a war 
between France and Germany, in which no English interest was 
involved, and with regard to which we stood absolutely free and 
unpledged.4 


It does credit to Stanley’s presence of mind that he gave so firm 
an answer on the spot: but that he was in fact a good deal 
alarmed by the Prussian manoeuvre is revealed by his next 
dispatch to Paris, which also left on 3 April,> but to Cowley alone, 
without the informative distribution given to its two predecessors 
which had gone also to Berlin, Vienna, St. Petersburg, and 
Florence.* As additional precaution it was graded ‘ Secret 
& Confidential’; and it said that Her Majesty’s Government 
would be very glad 



























to receive in some formal and authentic shape an assurance that what- 
ever may be the issue of a war between France and Prussia on account 
of Luxemburg, if war should unfortunately break out, the independence 
and territorial integrity of Belgium as now constituted will be respected 
by France. 

It would not be expedient by formally inviting any declaration 
to that effect to seem to imply a doubt that France might under any 
circumstances be disposed to depart from the engagements in regard 
to Belgium by which equally with the other Great Powers of Europe 


























1 F.0. 27/1652, no. 82 to Cowley, draft by Hammond. 

2H. Michaelis, op. cit. p. 558, no. 385. 

° F.O. 27/1652, no. 83 to Cowley, draft by Hammond. 

4 Ibid. 5 Ibid. no, 84. 

° Though like them it is endorsed ‘ seen by Lord Derby & the Queen ’. 
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she is now bound; but Your Excellency will do well to encourage 
any disposition which may be shown on the part of the Emperor 
or of his Government spontaneously to renounce any views of 
aggrandizement at the expense of Belgium. 


Stanley’s hurried private letter to Cowley that day concluded 
thus : 


. . « Prussia at least regards the position of affairs as exceedingly 
serious. 

My despatches will show you all that has passed—except that 
La Tour told me yesterday he thought the Empferor] had gone too 
far to draw back with honour. 


(While writing this, your telegram was brought me, which super- 
sedes all earlier intelligence. It is war now—at least I think so.)! 


I have not leisure to write, and indeed this question for the moment 
supersedes all others. 


It displays a certain disingenuousness on the part of the 
Foreign Office that although Stanley himself thought that the 
Luxemburg crisis had reached a critical stage by 3 April; and 
although two days earlier Hammond had written of it to Cowley 
in most pessimistic terms (‘ A pretty mess there seems likely to be 
in that quarter, and it must result within a month either in war 
or in a row in France’); when the tumult was over and the 
correspondences about it were presented to parliament, their 
earliest entry was dated a week later.* 


1 The reference to Cowley’s telegram is somewhat obscure. 

There is no telegram dated 3 April from Paris in the Foreign Office files or in the 
embassy archives. But Disraeli got a scrawl from Stanley dated ‘ 2.40 p.m. Ap. 3.’ : 
‘Dear D. The enclosed has just come in. I don’t see how war can now be avoided. 
Yrs. S.’. The enclosure, in the hand of a Foreign Office clerk on an otherwise blank 
piece of paper, read simply ‘ The Prussian Minister (Goltz) saw the Empevor yesterday. 
He found His Majesty calm, but very determined. The Emperor said that the possession 
of Luxemburg involved the question of his own existence.’ The style of this is not 
Cowley’s—it might have been a translation—and there is no note of it either in 
Cowley’s letter book or in the register which his meticulous private secretary kept 
of his letters. 

It is conjectured that the message was an intercepted telegram in the cipher of 
another power. The Disraeli papers, where Stanley’s note and its enclosure survive, 
include a reference on 27 March 1867 to ‘an intercepted telegram’ bearing on 
Luxemburg. (Incidentally they also show that Disraeli saw Cowley’s more interesting 
private letters, in spite of the assurance which Stanley had given the latter on 7 July 
1866 when opening their correspondence : ‘ If I hear nothing to the contrary, I shall 
take for granted that your letters are to be shown to Lord Derby, but to no one else.’ 
Five days later the first batch of letters from Cowley was on its way to Disraeli.) 

E. C. Helmreich gives Berchtold’s account of standard procedure at the Ballplatz 
forty years later for dealing with deciphered intercepts (Diplomacy of the Balkan Wars, 
p. 64, n. 89): they were seen by four pairs of eyes, and then burnt. A similar system 
in London would account for the disappearance of the Foreign Office copy of the 
message, and of all reference to it. 

2 The Foreign Office printer prepared in May 1867 a document of 185 pages (F.O. 
library, confidential prints, France 12) which included every dispatch that could 
conceivably be regarded as affecting the Luxemburg issue from 22 February onwards. 
Hammond wrote on its first page ‘I should propose to begin at Page 51 ’—that is, 
as was done in the white paper of 37 pages laid before parliament on 3 June (1867, 
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No action at all seems to have been taken by Cowley on 
Stanley’s ‘ Secret & Confidential’ dispatch no 84: three weeks 
later he explained why, in a letter to Hammond worth quoting 
at length since it shows not only Cowley’s pessimistic sobriety of 
judgement, but also the extent to which he was able to ignore 
instructions from London which he felt to be ill-timed or foolish. 


Private Paris, April 26/67. 
My Dear Hammond, 


. . . I have taken no notice of the despatch empowering me to 
extract some assurances about Belgium because I have really nothing 
to say in respect to it. Were I to ask for such assurances I should 
simply do more harm than good—and might provoke a declaration 
that the events of last year have in the opinion of the french govt. 
done away with the treaties of 1815. My plan of action is never to 
lose an opportunity whether with the Emperor or with any of his 
Ministers to let it be well understood that the independence and 
neutrality of Belgium is a fact on which HMs govt. will always insist. 
Further than this it would be imprudent under present circumstances 
to go. Recollect that we had a declaration in writing last year from 
Drouyn de Lhuys and the language of the Emperor & his govt. 
now is calculated rather to show that they are afraid of Belgian 
neutrality being violated by Prussia than that they have any intention 
of violating it themselves. But if France & Prussia go to war it 
requires little foresight to see that prior engagements will have little 
weight between the contending parties, and that each will do the best 
he can for his own interests in a military point of view, and probably 
when the war is over each will help himself at his neighbours expense. 

If I should get further assurances I should have no faith in them. 
Our best guarantee is that the Emperor has the greatest interest not 
to quarrel with us. 

I write to Lord Stanley privately to say that 1 have reason to think 
that the french govt. are afraid of our asking for a renewal of the 
guarantees of /15—and that they are not disposed to renew them. 


vol. lxxiv [3867]), with the dispatches of 10 April. All reference to the origins of the 
crisis was thus excluded, and later cuts took out almost all expressions of opinion 
by foreign personages : so the publication was shorn of much of its interest and value. 
Discreet as it was, Cowley thought that it ought not to have been produced at all, 
and wrote so both to Hammond and to Stanley at the end of May. ‘ As I expected’, 
Hammond replied on the 29th (in one of four notes of that day), ‘ Lord Stanley 
adheres to laying the papers. I do not think they can do any harm. Their object 
is to show that all the Powers came to us to implore us to intervene, and that we stood 
out as long as possible against guarantee ; both points very essential to be shown for 
Lord Stanley’s sake.’ Stanley wrote on the same day : 

‘ Thave thought a good deal about the Luxemburg papers and consulted Hammond: 
and I cannot avoid the conclusion that we must publish. 

‘ In the first place, both Lord Derby and I have promised the papers. In the next, 
we have entered into certain national engagements, and Parliament has a right to 
know from us why we did so. But the passages to which you object have been wholly 
or partly struck out.’ 
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I am very anxious to hear what Bismarck’s return produces. 
It would be so suicidal in Germany to go to war, far more so than for 
France, that I cannot believe he will not give way. 


Ever sincerely 


CLowLE]y.! 


Three days after writing his alarmed dispatch, Stanley wrote 
privately to Cowley (6 April) that 


There is only one feeling as far as I can see, that we are in no way 
bound to interfere. Needless to say that your letters and despatches 
are read with deep interest, by Lord Derby and myself. I think 
this last failure settles the matter: the Emperor must fight or ab- 
dicate : but he need not fight yet, and may try to gain time. 


On that same day Lord Augustus Loftus, who had regarded the 
day before as a suitable one for inflicting on the foreign secretary 
thirteen foolscap pages about the chaplaincy for a church at 
Baden-Baden, seems at last to have appreciated the gravity 
of the Luxemburg crisis, which he discussed at length in a 
dispatch :* though he concluded that Prussia was in a state of 
some military disorganization, and uncertain of the loyalty of 
her new territories, so that in his view the moment was unsuitable 
for her to provoke a war. 

A week later he sent a more important dispatch*® of which two 
passages (a small proportion of the whole) are worth quoting. 
The first reported an interview on 13 April with Bismarck, in whith 
that statesman remarked that ‘He could not take into con- 
sideration the question of right when a higher motive that of the 
national Honor was at stake’. Later in the same discussion 
Bismarck raised again the scare that France and Prussia might 
combine at Belgium’s expense, and when Loftus spoke of 
guarantee 


replied, that a guarantee was in these days of little value, and H.E. 
treated it as a matter of no weight in the Political Balance. 

If [he said] the Question of Luxemburg has no interest for you to 
defend it, neither has Belgium the smallest interest for us—It would 
not concern us if France were to annex the Southern Portions of 
Belgium giving to Holland the Flemish provinces— 


Presumably this striking comment on the worth of guarantees did 
not escape Stanley’s attention. He initialled the Foreign Office 
copy of the dispatch and had it sent to the queen. 


1 F.0. 391/6. 

? Published in Michaelis, op. cit. pp. 613-15, no. 438. 

3 Published ibid. pp. 649-52, no. 473. 

* F.0. 64/619. Copies also went to Paris and Vienna. It is hardly surprising that 
this dispatch did not figure in the white paper. 
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Loftus’s vague speculations contrast with Cowley’s common 
sense and accurate forecasts. As early as 9 April Cowley was 
writing to Hammond 


lf a conference could meet on this question of Luxembourg I shd 
not despair of a solution but who is to convoke one & for what 
purpose ? 

For heaven’s sake do not encourage the idea of giving Luxembourg 
to Belgium. It would raise a storm here [in Paris], which we shd 
never allay. I believe the french would prefer its continuing 
Prussian.} 


This was the sort of suggestion that Clarendon, in a letter to 
Cowley made pessimistic by ‘a most venomous influenza ’, called 
(on 13 April) ‘ your last inst[ructio]ns to the F.O.’: as we shall 
see, something may have come of it. 

Cowley’s own foresight must have led him to refer to ‘ the 
idea of giving Luxembourg to Belgium’. This was put forward by 
Beust, the Austro-Hungarian foreign minister, on 15 April when he 
suggested to Bloomfield that the whole of Luxemburg should 
become Belgian territory, and that the areas and fortresses of 
Philippeville and Marienbourg should be given to France as 
compensation.? This at least was a point on which opinion among 
English professional diplomats was unanimous : they condemned 
the new project as with one voice. Those less expert did not. 
Stanley answered on 17 April a note from Disraeli with the remark 
‘I like Beust’s scheme too : but you and I are close in our taste ’.* 
However, pressure in his office brought Stanley into line, and a 
formal refusal was sent to Vienna on 20 April.* 

By now the foreign secretary was perplexed. In a letter to 
Cowley of the 16th he exclaimed 


What is to happen about Luxemburg? That is the question which 
occupies us all. If Iam to believe what Bismarck says in his despatch 
read to me yesterday, Prussia will not give way on any terms: if I 
trust the Vienna telegrams of this morning, Prussia will consent to an 
arrangement by which Belgium takes the Duchy, ceding an equivalent 
to France! What is one to say or do, when the parties concerned 
either don’t know their own minds, or can’t be trusted ? I shall wait 
as long as possible before taking any step, and then do no more than 
I can help. The real decision rests at Berlin. Once let Bismarck 
say ‘ We might consent to evacuate the fortress on certain conditions ’ 
and all is plain and easy. Let him on the other hand say ‘ We will 
not do this on any terms ’ and we are landed in a war. 


1 F.0. 391/6. 
* F.O. 120/452 for that day, nos. 63 and 67 to Stanley. A passage in Busch, 


Bismarck some secret pages of his history, i. 501, indicates that Bismarck claimed credit 
for the scheme. 


5 Disraeli papers, box A. 
* FO. 7/720, draft, copy to Berlin. 
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The Prussians are evidently very anxious to drag England into the 
affair, by creating an alarm about Belgium. I think however I have 
made it plain to Bernstorff that we will not be mixed up in quarrels 
which do not touch us, and which we did not help to bring about. 
I wish Italy may show the same sense. The bustle of last week 
left such an arrear on Saturday [13 April] that I could not write. . . . 
We have, I think, carried our reform bill. The majority was quite 
unexpected. Even while in the lobby, I thought we were beaten. 


367 


Cowley’s own mind was made up. He wrote to Stanley—the 
letter crossed that just quoted—decidedly : ‘A more insane 
project I never heard of, letting alone the chopping and changing 
of men like sheep.’ Hammond’s mood at the time, to judge from 
his letter to Cowley next day (17 April), was pessimistic : 


I see nothing for it, but a fight, and you may depend upon it we shall 
not allow ourselves to be led into the mess out of any apprehension 
for contingencies as regards Belgium. If they are realized, we must 
deal with them ; but the best mode of bringing them about is to show 
untimely fidgettyness on the subject. The Prussians have harped 
on that string from the beginning, but have found no response.* 


Hammond added the day after : 


What a fool Beust made of himself in suggesting that a slice of Belgium 
should be given to France instead of Luxembourg. It might be very 
well to give Luxembourg to Belgium without a consideration, but it 
would be out of the question to take a slice from Belgium. I hope 
the Emperor will keep his hands off that Country happen what may. 


That Francophobe sentence explains the real British objection to 
Beust’s proposal: the fear of whetting French appetite for 
Belgian territory. 

Cowley evidently sensed that Stanley was unsure of himself, 
and not altogether in sympathy with the ideas that forty-three 
years in the diplomatic service had implanted in the ambassador’s 
mind ; and although in daily correspondence with him, preferred 
to approach him with an important suggestion of policy through 
his old friend on the permanent staff, Hammond. Cowley 
knew both that the influence of the permanent under-secretary 
was increasing with the increase in the weight of business, and that 
Hammond’s knowledge of foreign affairs and personalities as 
far outshone Stanley’s as Palmerston’s had outshone Hammond’s 
own. On 16 April Cowley wrote to Hammond on a point which 
the latter certainly discussed with Stanley, and through which a 
solution to the crisis was found. 

? Hammond enclosed a confidential print prepared on 16 April by Hertslet ‘ for 


the use of the Cabinet ’ which summarized the various treaties governing the status of 
Luxemburg. 
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I wish [wrote Cowley] that Lord Stanley could be induced to propose 
some scheme for neutralising or razing the fortress. It wd put Berlin 
to the test and if they are so obstinate as to refuse every kind of 
transaction they will merit a disaster if it arrives—Mind I do not want 
to speak up for our gentleman here [Napoleon III]; but I take matters 

as they now are & say both parties wd be fools if they went to war 
when an honorable transaction is possible. Does Prussia reflect on 
the mischief which may be done her by sea @4 


Towards the end of April 1867 the tension created by the 
Luxemburg crisis was suddenly relaxed, when it became known 
that the two great powers principally concerned had agreed to a 
proposal, originating in St. Petersburg, for a conference in London. 
Credit for this agreement has been variously distributed, in 
accordance on the whole with the nationalities of the writers 
concerned. The French ascribe the meeting to French com- 
plaisance in the face of a Prussian attitude which, while it is 
intelligible to them, they cannot help regarding as childish. 
German writers present the affair as a deservedly unsuccessful 
attempt at aggrandizement by Napoleon ITI, the conference as a 
natural outcome of Prussia’s respect for international iaw, and its 
result as a necessary safeguard for Germany from French rapacity. 
English historians have generally accepted the view of the London 
Conservative newspapers of the day, that the principal credit for 
the peaceful settlement belongs to Stanley, though some credit 
has also been given—not least by herself—to Queen Victoria for 
counselling moderation to the king of Prussia,’ and the editor of 
Cowley’s Paris correspondence has published Clarendon’s compli- 
ment to the ambassador in his letter of 1 May: * ‘I am certain, tho’ 
mankind will probably never know it, that the avoidance of a 
senseless & therefore abominable war is mainly due to you’. 
Colonel Wellesley might have done his father’s reputation even 
better service if he had quoted from the ambassador’s letter book 

1F.0.391/6. So thoroughly did naval traditions dominate the minds of British 
men of affairs at this period, and so thoroughly had they been influenced by the alarmist 
discussions of French naval strength that Cobden’s Three Panics had attacked, that 
the spectre of French naval raids on the coasts of Prussia played a prominent part in 
almost every discussion of the relative martial powers of Prussia and France conducted, 
privately or in the press, in Great Britain in the eighteen-sixties (Stanley, for one 
example, referred in a dispatch to Loftus on 17 April 1867—the phrase was omitted 
from the white paper—to the ‘ element where Germany would be altogether powerless 
against France’). This in spite of the manifest unsuitability of the north-western 
coasts of Germany for combined operations. In the event, in 1870 France’s naval 
superiority produced nothing more formidable than a blockading force of eight 
ironclads, maintained for a month off Heligoland while Napoleon was beaten on land. 
Valentin has drawn attention to Loftus’s preoccupation at this time with the possibility 
that Prussia might buy some ironclads from the United States (Bismarcks Reichs- 
griindung im Urteil englischer Diplomaten, Amsterdam, 1938, p. 356). 

2 Letters of Queen Victoria, 2 s. i. 420, 451-2. 


3 Cowley papers, quoted in F. A. Wellesley, The Paris Embassy during the 
Second Empire (London, 1928), p. 320. 
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another of his suggestive phrases, which may have had an effect 
on Stanley’s almost excessively receptive mind, a postscript to the 
latter written as early as 4 April: ‘I shd not be surprised if 
something like a Congress or Conference were to be proposed for 
settling the Luxemburg question’. Presumably Cowley also 
canvassed this idea, with more effect, in the diplomatic world 
in Paris. He reported shortly afterwards that a meeting of the 
French council of ministers under the emperor on 6 April had 
‘recommended an appeal to a conference or Congress of the 
Great Powers for the the settlement of the question at issue 
between France and Prussia ’,! and made the same recommenda- 
tion to Napoleon himself next day.” 

One or two other biographers have claimed for their subject 
the credit for averting the pre-dating of the Franco-Prussian war 
by three years: von Malortie, for instance, praises Beust for 
having arranged everything.* A balanced French historian, de la 
Gorce, is prepared to admit that the interview of Beust’s am- 
bassador Wimpffen with Bismarck on 25 April was significant, 
in that ‘ Dés ce moment, l’horizon politique s’éclaircit ’.4 But the 
credit for the success of that interview must go to the man who 
made, and not to the man who suggested, the small concessions 
there secured : that is, to Bismarck. At the height of the crisis, 
on 18 April, Bismarck had seen fit to leave Berlin for nearly a 
week (spent looking over the estate at Varzin).5 During his 
absence no progress could be made. ‘ Nothing can be done as 
regards peaceful arrangement of Luxemburg question till Bismarck 
returns ’, Loftus telegraphed home on 22 April, and the next 
sentence in that telegram showed the state of excitement in 
Berlin : 


Thile [left in charge of foreign affairs] fears that any conciliatory 
disposition here will be completely nullified by large armaments in 
France, so extensive and increasing that they may provoke counter 
armaments on Prussian side and by exciting popular passions render 
war inevitable. 


Four years later Bismarck himself admitted that it would have 
been perfectly possible to fight a war, but that the German troops 
available were probably inadequate for the task of winning it.® 
Compared with the political adroitness and courage needed to 
handle the Berlin atmosphere and the German political situation 
over the Luxemburg issue, Beust’s or Stanley’s readiness to 
help look unimportant. So far, England had not played an 
active part. 

1 In a dispatch drafted on 9 April. 2 Oncken, op. cit. ii. 301-2, no. 409. 

3 Diplomatic Sketches by An Outsider (London, 1878), i. 96. 


4 Histoire du Second Empire (Paris, 1913 ed.), v. 190. 
5 KE. Eyck, Bismarck (Zurich, 1943), ii. 363-4. ® Busch, loc. cit. January, 1871. 
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Although in Paris a conference had been agreed upon, com- 
plications set in about its membership. They were settled, not 
without wrangling,! and on Tuesday 7 May Stanley presided at the 
opening session in London of a conference of the representatives 
there of Austria-Hungary, France, Prussia, Russia (the other 
guaranteeing powers of 1839), Belgium, Italy, and the Netherlands, 
with a delegation from Luxemburg. 

Graver problems than representation, protocol, or procedure 
continued to agitate Europe right up to that day. ‘I have never 
been sanguine as to the preservation of peace, and am not so now ’ 
was the closing sentence of Stanley’s letter to Cowley as late as 
27 April, and Servais, who headed the Luxemburg government at 
the time, noted during the first days of May an almost incessant 
activity at the fortress, which seemed to presage a siege rather 
than an evacuation.?, The French and Prussian press noted with 
indignant apprehension the armaments on the other side, while 
protesting that their own were of course purely defensive, and the 
diplomats were hardly more restrained than the newspapers. On 
26 April, for instance, Bismarck told Loftus ‘that the French arma- 
ments were assuming a very serious character and that Prussia 
could no longer remain inactive. H. E. stated that at the present 
moment France could place 300,000 men on the Rhine, before 
Prussia could oppose a similar force.’* A week later, on 4 May, 
Bismarck was complaining to Loftus of the purchase by France of 
10,000 cavalry horses in Hungary, and on 7 May, the day the 
conference opened, he delivered a direct threat (following on a 
talk with Moltke), ‘that if in three days the prospect of peace 
were not assured by the London Conference the mobilisation of 
the whole Prussian army wd be ordered’. In fact the progress 
of the conference was smooth and rapid. It lasted for no more 
than four sessions, and its peaceable course was held up only by 
two hitches, one minor and one serious.°® 

Though the minor hitch came later in time, it can perhaps be 
first disposed of. A remarkable feature of a meeting supposed to 
be an attempt to reconcile an almost mortal quarrel between 


1° Italy will expect to have a voice in the conference ’, Stanley wrote to Cowley 
on 30 April. ‘Do you see any objection ? I don’t. We know already what will be 
the result [but see p. 374 below], so that is not affected, and the Italians will be restless 
and troublesome till they are in some formal way recognized as a Great Power.’ When 
Italy’s success was known Spain also tried to secure a place, but too late. 

2 E. Servais, Le grand duché de Luxembourg et le traité de Londres (Pacis, 1879), 
p- 149. Compare Origines diplomatiques, xvi. 413, no. 5044. 

* Loftus to Stanley, 27 April, quoted in part by Michaelis, op. cit. pp. 755- 
no. 545. 

* Quoted ibid. pp. 811-12, no. 601. 

5 The attempt of the Luxemburg delegates to secure cash compensation for the loss 
to local trade that would follow on the departure of the garrison was so quickly 
suppressed that it hardly interrupted the conference at all. 
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France and Prussia was the tendency of the French and Prussian 
delegates to agree. This seems to have been due in the first 
place to an arrangement reached in Paris between Goltz and 
Rouher (Napoleon’s principal minister) before the conference 
began. They agreed on 29 April ! that the garrison should go, that 
the fortress should be razed, and that the grand duchy should be 
neutralized. Amicable relations between the French and Prussian 
ambassadors in London, through the medium of the Russian 
ambassador Brunnow, were also important (according at least 
to the last named of them). One detail was left out: the rate 
at which the garrison should be withdrawn. Over this detail 
Bernstorff and La Tour fell out, at the third sitting of the con- 
ference on 10 May—the day after the prime minister had told the 
house of lords that ‘ practically, the peace of Europe is secured ’.* 
The Prussian suspected that the French were trying after all to 
impose on his country a sudden and humiliating withdrawal ; 
the Frenchman thought that the Prussians were trying after all to 
linger on in the fortress of Luxemburg, a continuing menace to the 
security of France. The ambassadors both referred the point home 
by telegraph ; the final decision in Paris and in Berlin was for 
peace ; and at the last session of the conference next day it was 
decided that evacuation should begin ‘immediately’ after 
ratification of the treaty (which took place at the end of May) and 
should be completed ‘ as quickly as possible’. The last troops in 
fact marched out on 8 September.‘ 

The major hitch at the conference arose over the guarantee of 
the territory and neutrality of the grand duchy. 

To accept the position of guarantor meant for any state that 
it placed itself under a legal obligation to go to war in circum- 
stances of which the exact nature was not always forseeabie and in 
which war was not certain to be for the immediate advantage of 
the state concerned. Any state might hesitate before under- 
taking so onerous an obligation. In this particular case the 
hesitations of the four great European autocracies seem to have 
been overcome before the conference met, for all of them were 
willing and one at least of them was anxious that a guarantee of 


1 According to a dispatch of Cowley’s next day. 

? When Granville wrote to Gladstone on 5 December 1870 about the impending 
conference on the Black Sea problem, he mentioned that Brunnow ‘had seen Count 
Bernstorff, and they had agreed that the more it was possible to avoid wrangling & 
protocolling in Conference the better. In the Luxemburg affair this had been avoided. 
He, Baron Brunnow, had been the gobetween with the Prussians and the French 
ambassador, and everything was settled among all the plenipotentiaries (what they 
were to say, and what they were to decide) before the conference was opened.’ (Brit. 
Mus. Add. MSS. 44167, quoted by Miss A. Ramm in Camden third series, Ixxxi. 174.) 

* Bernstorff had foreseen the difficulty four days earlier: Michaelis, op. cit. 
pp. 800-1, nos. 588 and 589. 

‘ Servais, op. cit. p. 186. 
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Luxemburg should be given. The objection came from Stanley, 
who had seen enough of Palmerston’s career to know that an 
English government dare not enter on extensive obligations 
unless it is certain of support from the parliament of the day, and 
of the more general concurrence over a longer term of the public 
opinion that will form the parliaments of the future. His own 
party had no majority in the Commons, and its leader there was 
engaged inthe delicate task of seeing how many Opposition amend- 
ments widening the scope of the reform bill he could accept 
without losing the votes of too many of his own supporters. To 
enter into new commitments for a distant duchy might easily 
be to invite defeat. Stanley therefore proposed that a treaty 
should declare that the grand duchy was to form a neutral state 
which the contracting parties engaged to respect.!_ This ‘ engage- 
ment to respect ’ was unacceptable to a diplomat or a lawyer as a 
firm statement of obligation, but it was all that Stanley was ready 
to concede in the political circumstances that governed his 
actions. As he said in a dispatch to Cowley (only) on 3 May, 


I have not concealed from either [Bernstorff or Bentinck] my sense of 
the great difficulty which would attend the giving of any fresh 
guarantees by Her Majesty’s Government in the actual state of 
opinion which prevails in this Country.” 


Both the French and the German representatives at the 
conference objected to Stanley’s draft (indeed all but the Italian 
representatives were instructed to press for a guarantee),? and 
they persuaded Stanley to reconsider it. Disraeli had just urged 
on him ‘that he misconceived public feeling, and that both the 
House of Commons, the City of London, and Society generally, 
were in favour of Peace at the price of general guarantee’. Until 
the Knowsley papers are made accessible for this period, it will not 
be possible to say whether other influences helped Stanley to 
change his mind. That he was unhappy about the subject is 
clear from his well-known reference in the Commons on 14 June to 


a thing so utterly distasteful to me . . . that for two or three days 
I hesitated before giving my assent on the part of the British Govern- 
ment to the arrangement. In giving it at last I acted under a feeling 
of doubt and uncertainty such as I never felt upon any other public 
question. 


1 In a draft treaty circulated to the capitals concerned on 3 May, quoted in part in 
Temperley and Penson, Foundations of British Foreign Policy, p. 311. 

2 F.O. 27/1653, no. 227, draft by Hammond. 

* Hammond to Cowley, 7 May, reporting Stanley’s account of the first meeting 
of the conference. 
* Disraeli to the queen, 6 May, in Letters of Queen Victoria, 2 s, i. 424. 
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A letter to Cowley of 2 May expounds a main ground for his 

doubt : 
I think the European guarantee will be made a strong point of, and 
that it will not be easy to escape giving one in some shape; but I 
certainly will give none that amounts to a pledge to take up arms in 
defence of the arrangements to be made, should they be attacked. 
Such a pledge would be useless, for opinion here would not allow of 
its being made good: unless we change more in the next few years 
than I think likely, and in a direction opposite to that in which we 
are now tending. 

But further study of Stanley’s private letters to Cowley shows that 

when it came to the point the ‘ feeling of doubt and uncertainty ’ 

did not dog the foreign secretary for long. On 7 May, before the 

conference met in the evening, he wrote : 


After much anxious deliberation, and with a full sense of the 
parliamentary risk incurred, I have made up my mind to guarantee 
the neutralisation if this is absolutely pressed. But I shall try and 
stand on the old guarantee as long as possible. It will not do to 
break up the conference on what is really so small a point. 


Next day he wrote again, to announce that his impending 
surrender had been completed : 


Hammond wrote to you fully last night, which between the conference 

and the House I had not leisure todo. I have accepted the inevitable 

guarantee, as preferable to setting all Europe by the ears; and am 
doing what I can to conciliate opinion here. I begin to think the 
thing will be accepted without many wry faces. Anyhow, it is right. 

There is a great fear of war among all classes here, and that will work 

in our favour. This obstacle removed, I know nothing that ought 

to delay the conclusion of the arrangements. We got on very amicably 
yesterday in conference, and with less waste of time than I had 
expected. Fane makes an excellent protocolist. 

This letter states the fact of Stanley’s change of mind, with 
reasons rather retrospective than previously efficient to account 
for it. Elsewhere in Cowley’s papers it can be seen more clearly 
what brought him round : Clarendon’s letter to the ambassador of 
18 May ascribed the decisive influence to a threat from Bernstorff. 
This letter would not be accepted as evidence against Stanley in a 
court of law, for it reports hearsay ; but Clarendon, once a dip- 
lomat by profession, was trained to report a conversation 
accurately, and himself remarked in the letter ‘I have never 
caught Bfernstorff, his source] in a lie’. So the historian may 
accept what the judge would have to reject. Stanley did not 
emerge with credit from the story, which was that Bernstorff (so 
the latter told Clarendon), warned by Brunnow, approached 
Stanley on the Saturday before the conference began; found 
him hostile to guarantee ; expostulated in vain, and went next 
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day to see Derby whom he persuaded to overrule his son.! 
Clarendon’s language is vivid enough to deserve quotation : next 
Tuesday 


an hour before the Conf¢e. was to meet Bernstorff went to the FO. 
to make sure that all was right & found S[tanley] determined to 
propose that the Powers sh*. agree to respect the neutrality of Luxemb*. 
[without guaranteeing it]. 

B[ernstorff] seems then to have reproached him sharply for breaking 
his word & getting him (B) into a scrape with his Govt., he said that 
he sh4 not attend the Conference we w4 be adjourned to the Hague 
or some other place & that Eng[lanjd w% receive the soufflet of 
having a European question settled without her because her Govt 
had failed to keep it’s promise, or if this mode of settlement was 
thought by Prussia to be too slow & unsatisfactory war might ensue 
in a few days & he, 8, more than any other man w® be responsible 
for it.” 

To this we? was a regular menace, tho made most respectfully 
as I gathered from Bernstorff, 8. struck his flag—he agreed to the 
guarantee as if he had never doubted about it, all went smoothly & 
the lion’s share of praise has fallen to him. 


A passage in Bernstorff’s subsequent memoirs helps to bear out 
this contemporary account : * 


Am 7. Mai musste Bernstorff dem englischen Kabinett in einem 
Schreiben amtlich mitteilen, dass eine solche allgemeine Zusage 
die europaische Garantie nicht ersetzen kénne, und dass er ohne die 
Zustimmung Englands zu dieser Bedingung an den Verhandlungen 
der Konferenz nicht teilnehmen diirfe. 


The document referred to here has not survived in the Foreign 
Office files, and presumably Bernstorff had it in his pocket but 
did not actually deliver it, since the surrender which he described 
to Clarendon was so complete. The fact of Prussian inter- 
vention to secure a guarantee is sufficiently established by 
Clarendon’s letter, these memoirs, and the dispatch of Bernstorff’s 
last referred to. The impression of Stanley left by this evidence 
is a good deal less favourable than that which he seems to have 
made at the time.* 


1 Bernstorff’s movements are partly confirmed in Michaelis, op. cit. pp. 800-1, 
no. 588, Bernstorff to Bismarck, 6 April 1867. 

Derby himself, according to Clarendon’s letter here quoted, told Clarendon on the 
Saturday night ‘ that the Prussians insisted on the guarantee & that the idea was not 
to be entertained for a moment ’. 

2 The queen had just urged a similar point on Stanley, according to her journal 
for 5 May, quoted in Letters of Queen Victoria, 2 s. i. 424. 

3 Im Kampfe fiir Preussens Ehre, ed. K. Ringhoffer (Berlin, 1906), p. 607. 

* Hammond told Cowley on 9 May that, contrary to expectation, the Commons 
had been put into such a good humour by Stanley’s announcement of a settlement that 
‘a threatening Reform difficulty apprehended for to night, may be got over more 
easily’. This is creditable to Stanley’s abilities as a parliamentarian. 
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Under Prussian influence, then, Stanley agreed at the second 
sitting of the conference on 9 May, by which time he had secured 
the agreement of his colleagues in cabinet, to the addition of the 
following passage (moved by Bernstorff) at the end of Article IT of 
the treaty : 


Ce principe [de neutralité] est et demeure placé sous la sanction 
de la garantie collective des Puissances signataires du présent Traité 
& l’exception de la Belgique, qui est elleméme un Etat neutre.? 


The article thus amended was included in the treaty signed on 11 
May 1867.2 With the signature the conference came to an end, 
and the press of Europe welcomed the treaty. But the last had 
not been heard of the matter of guarantee. 

When the prime minister announced the conclusion of the 
treaty to the house of lords on 13 May Lord Stanley of Alderley 
asked him how it differed from what had gone before. Derby 
explained that 


The guarantee is not a joint and separate guarantee, but is a collective 
guarantee, and does not impose upon this country any special and 
separate duty of enforcing its provisions. It is a collective guarantee 
of all the Powers of Europe. 


This was the first public statement of what has ever since per- 
plexed international lawyers as the ‘ Derby doctrine ’ of collective 
guarantee. The meaning of Derby’s speech seems to have been 
that the guarantee was joint but not joint and several: that is, 
if any party to it broke or repudiated it, the other guarantors 
were under no further obligation. Such a doctrine could easily 
be made to look ridiculous. Only three states, Belgium, France, 
and Prussia, had frontiers that marched with those of the grand 
duchy ; and the guarantee provided seemed, on the explanation 
given by the British prime minister and his son, not to cover it 
against attack by precisely those states that lay on its borders 
and might alone be thought to covet its territory. 

It is difficult to believe that Stanley seriously meant to 
propose, or that Derby meant to consent to, anything as stupid as 
this. Two points emerge from the speeches and correspondence 
of the time. One is that there was a belief honestly held by men 
as diverse in their approach to foreign affairs as Clarendon, 
Hammond, and Stanley, that there were two kinds of guarantee : 
an ‘ individual ’ guarantee which did involve a ‘ joint and several 


1 From Hammond’s letter to Cowley of 6 May it appears that the whole treaty, 
including this clause, had originally been drafted by or at least put forward through 
Brunnow (cf. p. 371 above, n. 2); and that this clause had been struck out in the 
Foreign Office before Stanley circulated the draft to the plenipotentiaries. It is also 
quoted in Temperley and Penson, loc. cit. 

* Text in Hertslet, Map, iii. 1801-5, no, 405, Original in F.0. 94/606, 
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obligation’, and a ‘collective’ guarantee which did not.1 The other 
is that the Foreign Office intended to make the guarantee afforded 
to Luxemburg by the new treaty as nearly ineffective as possible. 

The difference between an individual and a collective guarantee 
is not, as Satow has pointed out,? at all easy to detect from their 
respective wordings. The guarantee of 1839, which brought 
Great Britain into the war of 1914-18 seventy-five years later, 
and which every British diplomat regarded as an individual 
guarantee, simply placed the territory and neutrality of Belgium 
‘sous la garantie de leurs dites Majestés ’. This seems to differ 
in principle from the Luxemburg guarantee of 1867, of which the 
diplomatic service held quite different views,* only by the omission 
of the word ‘ collective ’.4 

It is possible that the proponents of the distinction between 
collective and individual guarantee were sometimes muddled 
about the subject themselves, and confused a collective guarantee 
with the device which Stanley originally proposed instead of it 
in this case—that is, a simple declaration of respect for the neu- 
trality or integrity of an area. This had been urged by Stanley 
on Bismarck (in a telegram to Loftus of 4 May), and may have 
been what Derby had in mind when he referred in a debate in the 
Lords on 4 July 1867 to the seven-power declaration in the Peace 
of Paris in March 1856, in favour of the independence and 
integrity of the Ottoman Empire. He was right to point out the 
difference between this declaration and the joint and several 
guarantee of Turkish integrity given by three Powers in April, 
which implied that the declaration did not per se involve any of 
its signatories in joint and several obligations:* indeed the 
declaration said as much itself, for after an engagement by the 
parties to guarantee Turkish independence and integrity ‘en 
commun’ it added that they ‘considéreront, en conséquence, 
tout acte de nature a y porter atteinte comme une question 
d’intérét général ’.® 
1This belief was firmly established in the foreign service, and diplomats could 
point to guarantees of each type. M. F.-L. Lefort would therefore seem to be mistaken 


when in a recent article he attributes to Stanley the invention of the unanimity rule 
and its corollary the right of veto by a single power (Revue d’histoire diplomatique, 
Ixii. 30). 

? Sir E. Satow, ‘ Pacta sunt servanda ’ in Cambridge Historical Journal, i. 295. 

* Cf. Gooch and Temperley, British Documents on the Origins of the War, xi. 275, 
no. 487, Grey to Bertie, 2 August 1914. 

4 The international lawyers (e.g. Satow, loc. cit., p. 315), have seized on the last two 
phrases of the Luxemburg guarantee (‘ & l'exception de la Belgique, qui est elle-méme 
un Etat neutre ’) and hold that they prove by implication that parties to a guarantee 
are bound to uphold in arms whatever it is that they guarantee if it is threatened. 

5 For text of declaration see Hertslet, Map, ii. 1254—5, art. vii of no. 264; and of 
guarantee ibid. ii. 1280-1, no. 270. 

* French texts from Satow, loc, cit, p. 305, The April treaty is discussed by 
W. E. Mosse, ante, xvii, 203, 
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However obscure the distinction between the two kinds of 
guarantee may seem to a lawyer, it was quite clear to the British 
diplomats of 1867. They felt that a moral obligation lay on all the 
powers that signed a collective guarantee : the feeling was vague, 
and relied on a sense of community among the great powers of 
Europe which was cherished by liberal thinkers but hardly ever 
shown in practice by statesmen. But it does seem to have been 
sincere. ‘ We are bound in honour ’, Stanley told the Commons 
on 14 June, 


—you cannot place a legal construction upon it—to see in concert 
with others that these arrangements are maintained. But if the 
other Powers join with us, it is certain that there will be no violation 
of neutrality. If they, situated exactly as we are, decline to join, 
we are not bound single-handed to make up the deficiencies of the rest. 
Such a guarantee has obviously rather the character of a moral 
sanction to the arrangements which it defends than that of a contingent 
liability to make war. It would, no doubt, give a right to make war, 
but it would not necessarily impose the obligation. That would be a 
question to consider when the occasion arose. 


Another side of the doctrine of guarantee put forward by 
Derby and Stanley, and lucidly expressed in the speech just quoted 
can be studied in Hammond’s letters to Cowley. Hammond made 
it clear early in May that there was no intention in the Foreign 
Office of giving a guarantee if it could possibly be avoided and late 
in June that what was signed was officially regarded as worthless. 
‘I do not think ’, he wrote on 6 May, ‘ there is any chance of our 
going further in the way of guarantee than is involved by the 
mutual engagement in regard to neutrality’; and immediately 
before the conference opened (so he wrote in retrospect on 22 June) 


Lord Stanley did not know what the extent of the guarantee which 
Prussia would insist upon, would be, and he only learned this in the 
Conference ; and he told me on returning from it that it was a col- 
lective guarantee, on which I wished him joy as it was no guarantee 
at all. 


Three days later he was still more outspoken : 


The truth is, as Latour d’Auvergne told me, that Bernstorff and 
Bismarck were fully aware that the collective guarantee was moonshine 
if it was supposed to mean more than the previous words as to respect 
of neutrality ; but they held that the term ‘ guarantee ’ must appear 
[in the text of the treaty] to satisfy the susceptibilities of the Father- 
land. 


This evidence needs comparison with the view of Professors 
Temperley and Penson that ‘ Instead of perfide Albion deceiving 
Bismarck, it would be more true to say that Bismarck and Stanley 
agreed on a formula which, in effect, deceived the German 
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public ’.!_ The latest quotation from Hammond strongly supports 
this view, though it would appear—particularly in view of the 
tone of Bernstorff’s communications with Stanley and of 
Bismarck’s with Loftus—that ‘ agreed on a formula’ is too mild 
a phrase for the imposition of a form of words on the British 
cabinet. Hammond’s tone nevertheless reveals that the form of 
words was not unacceptable to the cabinet’s permanent advisers 
on foreign affairs.? 

However, the form of words did not necessarily bear abroad 
the interpretation that Derby and Stanley placed on it in public 
at home. The German press commented in sharply adverse 
terms on Stanley’s speech in the Commons on 14 June,’ and 
Bismarck also protested to the British ambassador. Loftus 
reported that the Prussian prime minister had read Stanley’s pro- 
nouncement with ‘astonishment and regret’. On 20 June 
Bismarck 


observed that, by the explanation given by Your Lordship, the 
guarantee was entirely illusory, and he could not understand how 
Great Britain, after taking an engagement in so formal a manner 
could thus repudiate the duties which it entailed.‘ 


Loftus did his best to expound what London meant by a collective 
guarantee, but Bismarck told him that a formal explanation would 
have to be demanded through Bernstorff. 

It is not altogether clear how seriously Bismarck ‘meant to 
pursue this difficulty. Dr. Eyck thinks that he had foreseen fairly 
accurately what the probable British reaction to the demand for a 
guarantee would be, and that he was more concerned with the 
immediate impact of Stanley’s speech on German opinion than with 
the ultimate fate of the grand duchy (whose neutrality was 
violated, in the long run, by German troops and not by French in 
1914). It is possible that he foresaw the publication in a blue 
book of Loftus’s conversations with him, and wanted to put himself 
‘ on the record ’ on ground that would be popular in Germany. 
More probably, he was momentarily annoyed by Stanley’s and 
Derby’s declarations, which had pointed rather more openly than 
he desired in the direction of British non-intervention. 

In any case he made his protest through Bernstorff : it hardly 
left the plane of pure formality. The latter had two conversa- 
tions with Stanley ; in the first, on 25 June, the foreign secretary 

1 Op. cit. p. 312. 

2 There seems to be no direct trace in the Record Office of the views of Bergne, 
who was paid £1,000 a year as head of the Foreign Office Treaty Department. No 
doubt Hammond consulted him. 

3 Cf. in F.O. 64/621, the angry enclosures from the Kreuzzeitung in Loftus’s no. 361 
of 22 June, and from the Norddeutsche allgemeine Zeitung in his no. 373 of 29 June. 


These were sent to the queen. 


4 No. 363 to Stanley, 22 June. 5 Bismarck, ii. 365. 
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explained at length how little binding force attached in his 
view to a collective guarantee, and pointed out that ‘ Questions 
of war or peace must be decided by the Parliament of the day ’.? 
On 12 July, after the inconelusive debate in the house of lords on 
the fourth in which Derby re-expounded his doctrine, Bernstorff 
called on Stanley again, to say that ‘ some surprize and even some 
anxiety ’ had been caused at Berlin by the interpretation of the 
guarantee in both houses of parliament, an interpretation which 
his government could not accept. Stanley’s dispatch to Loftus 
recording the conversation ended with these two limp paragraphs : 


The Prussian Government [Bernstorff said] do not however think 
it necessary to continue the discussion at present, as no practical 
result can follow. 

I told Count Bernstorff that the question had already been argued 
between us more than once, and that I agreed with his govern[men]t 
in thinking farther discussion upon it useless.? 


The second of these was added to Hammond’s draft in Stanley’s 
own hand. 
M. R. D. Foor. 


1 F.0. 64/615, Stanley to Loftus no. 200 ; quoted, almost in full, by Temperley and 
Penson, op. cit. p. 313. 

2 F.0. 64/616, no. 209, published in part by Temperley and Penson, op. cit. p. 314. 
This mild document, ‘Seen by Lord Derby and The Queen ’, was sent to the Berlin 
embassy alone. Presumably Cowley would have been sent a copy if he had not 
already retired from Paris a week before. 
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Notes and Documents 


The Emperor Heraclius and the Military 
Theme System 


THe Byzantine system of military themes—the settlement of 
soldiers on agricultural land-lots subject to the hereditary 
obligation of service in the army—was of great importance in the 
history alike of eastern and western Europe during the middle 
age. It has been argued that the Emperor Heraclius (a.p. 610- 
641) initiated the system. Thus Ernst Stein contended that the 
Latin word obsequium as the title of the theme Opsikion was un- 
thinkable as a new title of a military division after the reign of 
Heraclius : Latin words were at this time banished from use in 
the army and Greek titles substituted.1 This contention has been 
accepted by Georg Ostrogorsky.? Ostrogorsky himself writes 
that Constantine Porphyrogenitus expressly (ausdriicklich) states 
that the theme system was created by Heraclius and his successors 
(De Thematibus, p. 12), and on the strength of a passage of 
Theophanes (p. 303, ed. De Boor, on the year 622—‘ the Emperor 
marched ézi tas t&v Oeudtrwy xwpas’) argues that the theme- 
system was inaugurated before the campaigns against Persia 
(ibid. p. 60). But surely Theophanes was using only the natural 
geographical term of his own day, the ninth century: this text 
cannot be cited to determine the chronology of the early years 
of the seventh century. 

Further, it is not easy to see whence Ostrogorsky derives 
the express statement which he attributes to Constantine 
Porphyrogenitus: what Constantine wrote was that of a7’ 
exeivov (i.e. Heraclius) xpatjcavtes introduced the system of 
the separate posting of troops, that is surely the successors of 
Heraclius, and it was they, too, who introduced Greek titles for 
the ranks in the army (De Thematibus, p. 13). 

Heraclius in the opening years of his reign inherited a Roman 
army defeated and broken, while the Persians were invading Asia 
Minor. He collected the scattered forces, but a new army had 
to be created, a recruiting-ground had to be discovered. That 


1 Studien zur Geschichte des byzantinischen Reiches (Stuttgart, 1919), p. 130. 
2 Geschichte des byzantinischen Reiches (Munich, 1940), p. 57, n. 2. 
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Heraclius found on Caucasian territory. The first themes to be 
settled were in Asia Minor, but still in 626 the Persians marched 
through Asia Minor and unmolested pitched their camp on the 
Asian shore opposite the capital. It was only a lack of boats 
which prevented a direct attack by sea on Constantinople. It is 
surely unthinkable that before 626 Roman troops had been 
peaceably settled on agricultural holdings in Asia Minor. 

Recognizing this, Kornemann placed the inauguration of the 
theme system after Heraclius’ final victory over Persia. But that 
implies a failure to realize that after the victory the emperor was a 
wreck ; he suffered so acutely from hydrophobia that he could 
return to Europe only over a bridge of boats closely shaded by 
boughs of trees so that the emperor might have no sight of water. 
Even a well in the precincts of the palace had to be blocked up. 
If at this time Heraclius had the energy to inaugurate the theme- 
system why did he take no part in the defence of Syria from Arab 
invaders ? It would appear that there is no evidence which 
might lead us to attribute to Heraclius the initiation of the theme- 
system: if we seek to do so, we shall find ourselves forced to 
reconsider the emperor’s reign as a whole. 

NormMan H. BayNgs. 


The Early Biographers of St. Ethelwold? 


Untit Dr. J. Armitage Robinson delivered his Ford Lectures 
in 1922? it was generally accepted that a life of Ethelwold 
bishop of Winchester had been written within a few years of 
his death by Wulfstan precentor of Winchester. Mabillon 
wrote, ‘Ethelwoldum, qui et Athelwoldum, plures auctores 
celebrarunt, quorum primus videtur Alfricus Abandoniensis. 
. . . Proxime post eum idem praestit scriptor alter anonymus, 
quem hic damus . . . sed ejus auctor non alius mihi videtur 
quam Wolstanus’.2 The evidence was convincing enough. 
William of Malmesbury, in both the Gesta Regum and the Gesta 
Pontificum * ascribed a life of Ethelwold to Wulfstan, and in 
his account of Aelfstan, bishop of Ramsbury in the Gesta 


1 The Life of Ethelwold attributed to Wulfstan is printed in Mabillon, Acta SS. 
Ord. Bened. Saec. v. 608-24 and in Migne, Patrologia Latina, cxxxvii, cols. 81-108. 
Aelfric’s Life of Ethelwold is printed as Appendix I to Chronicon de Abingdon, vol. ii, 
ed. J. Stevenson (R. S. 1858), pp. 255-66. 

2 J. A. Robinson, The Times of Saint Dunstan (Oxford 1923). 

* Op. cit. p. 608. 

‘*Hujus vitam Wulstanus quidam cantor Wintoniensis, discipulus ejus scilicet 
et alumpnus, composuit stylo mediocri’ (Gesta Regum, ed. W. Stubbs (R.S. 1887), 
i. 167). Of Aelfric of Crediton he wrote: ‘ Vitam sancti Adelwoldi, antequam eam 
Wulstanus operosius concinnaret ’ (Gesta Pontificum, ed. N.E.S.A. Hamilton (R.S. 
1870), p. 406). 
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Pontificum+ quoted from a life of Ethelwold which was not 
Aelfric’s but the work Mabillon printed. The author of this work 
claimed to be relating, ‘ea quae praesentes ipsi vidimus, et 
quae fideli seniorum relatione didicimus’,? to have been an 
eye witness of certain events, and to have spoken to Ethelwold 
on at least one occasion. The precentor, an important member 
of the episcopal familia, would have had abundant opportunities 
for personal contact with his bishop, and an independent witness 
testifies to the fact that Wulfstan was present when Dunstan 
visited Ethelwold at Winchester shortly before the bishop’s 
death.* Describing the celebrations at the consecration of 
Ethelwold’s new church the biographer wrote, ‘de qua et nos 
in Domino congratulantes, hoc carmen cecinimus ’, and inserted 
a long extract from Wulfstan’s poem on St. Swithun.! But 
Dr. Armitage Robinson, after a diligent comparison of this work 
with the life that Aelfric wrote came to the conclusion ‘ that 
this longer Life, with its studied heightening of the glory of the 
saint and its introduction of pious reflexions after the usual 
manner of the hagiologist, was written at least a generation later, 
and indeed quite probably by a Norman monk of Winchester 
at the end of the eleventh century’. This verdict has been 
accepted by those best qualified to judge, though it is note- 
worthy that Wilhelm Levison remained unconvinced.® Dr. 
Levison gave no reasons for his doubts. It is the object of this 
paper to demonstrate that on every count upon which the life 
attributed to Wulfstan has been rejected as an almost con- 
temporary source for the history of Ethelwold, the reasons for 
so doing are inadequate. More tentatively it is suggested that 
the longer Life is the earlier in date, and in fact the source from 
which Aelfric drew the material for his brief account. 

Dr. Robinson was led to his conclusion after considering a 
number of details, the cumulative effect of which seemed to him 
decisive. The first of these was a point of fact. ‘The later 
writer states that St. Ethelwold was buried in the crypt on the 
south side of the altar ; and a blind man goes into the “‘ antrum 
sarcophagi’”’ and stays all night. There is no hint of this in 
Aelfrie’s Life, in which the man is simply led to the saint’s tomb. 
Now in a later part of Wulfstan’s poem, which is not quoted by 

1 Gesta Pontificum, p. 181. 2 Vita Ethelwoldi, Preface. 

’ Letter of Eadsige, a monk of the New Minster. Printed in Liber Vitae : Register 
and Martyrology, of New Minster and Hyde Abbey, ed. W. de Gray Birch (Hants 
Record Soc. 1892), pp. 96 ff. 

4 Vita Ethelwoldi, ch. 40. Wulfstan’s poem on St. Swithun is printed in both 
Mabillon and Migne after the Life of Ethelwold. 

5 J. A. Robinson, op. cit. p. 107. 

® See his article on Wulfstan in Chambers Encyclopaedia, vol. xiv (1950), ‘ Wulfstan 


. wrote a Life of Bishop Aethelwold in Latin. His authorship of this has been 
contested by J. A. Robinson.’ 
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our author, Bishop Alphege, St. Ethelwold’s successor, is especi- 
ally praised for having “‘ added the crypts”, and definite men- 
tion is made of a crypt that supported the great altar. There 
seems to be an inconsistency here.’! Clearly if the crypts were 
not added until after Ethelwold’s death it was impossible for 
him to have been buried in one of them. Taken in isolation 
the line, ‘Insuper occultas studuistis et addere criptas’ might 
appear conclusive. But the architectural history of Winchester 
Cathedral was studied in the last century by Robert Willis, who, 
after a careful scrutiny of Wulfstan’s poem came to the con- 
clusion that Alphege, ‘ added crypts, or rather, as I understand 
it, that he made more extensive crypts than had previously existed ’.* 
Dr. F. J. E. Raby agrees with Willis that there was almost 
certainly a crypt before Alphege’s time in a church of such size 
and such pretensions as Winchester, and cites a number of early 
examples. That Alphege added crypts, or enlarged the existing 
crypt, is not evidence that nothing of the kind existed before. 
Therefore the ‘sepultus est in crypta ad australem plagam 
sancti altaris, ubi eum requiescere debere, sicut ipse nobis re- 
tulit, olim sibi coelitus ostensum est ’‘* of the longer Life may 
be neither contrary to fact nor at variance with the more succinct 
account given by Aelfric. 

Dr. Robinson’s second detail was a point of style, namely, 
‘the systematic change of clerks (Aelfric) into canons (Wulfstan) ’.5 
It may be first stated that the change is scarcely systematic : in 
Wulfstan’s account of the secular clergy of the Old Minster, 
the word canon is used four times, the word cleric three times. 
But Dr. Robinson was certain that ‘the priests or clerks whom 
the monks superseded are never called “‘ canons”’ in the tenth 
century, nor is that term to be found except in some foreign 
context until its occurrence in the Laws of K. Ethelred in 1008. 
The change, however, is constantly made after the Conquest, as 
for example in the later forms of Anglo-Saxon chronicle.’ ° 
This view Dr. Robinson fortified with two appendices.? How 
important this point of style was to Dr. Robinson will be 


383 


1 J. A. Robinson, op. cit. p. 107. 

*R. Willis, The Architectural History of Winchester Cathedral (London 1846), 
p. 33. 

* Dr. Raby, in a letter to me, wrote: ‘In his poem Wulfstan merely says that 
Alphege added crypts, which were lighted by windows, as was quite usual at the 
time. He does not say that there was no crypt in Ethelwold’s church. It would, 
indeed, be surprising if there were no crypt at all, in view of the existence of a crypt 
in so many churches, especially important churches like Christ Church, Canterbury, 
Ripon, Hexham, and, probably, Ethelwold’s own church at Abingdon.’ Abingdon 
is discussed by A. W. Clapham in English Romanesque Architecture before the Norman 
Conquest (Oxford 1930), p. 148. 

‘ Vita, c. 41. 5 J. A. Robinson, op. cit. p. 107. ® Ibid. p. 108. 
* Ibid. Additional Note A, pp. 167-8, and Additional Note C, pp. 170-1. 
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appreciated when it is remembered that it was this detail which 
first made him suspicious of the ‘ postscript’ to the English 
version of St. Benedict’s Rule in British Museum Cotton MS. 
Faustina A x. In both text and appendices to his lectures he 
insists that the word ‘canonicus’ in the sense of ‘canon’ is 
never found in the tenth century. This type of argument is of 
a kind which most readily convinces, but being categoric it is 
liable to complete annihilation if exceptions to the rule can be 
adduced, and it may fairly be remarked that as we have so few 
works of this period written by native authors such dogmatism 
is dangerous. As an argument against the early date of the 
longer Life it is scarcely relevant in that no-one has ever ascribed 
it to the tenth century. It cannot have been written before 
996, the date of Ethelwold’s translation,’ and perhaps not until 
some years later ; this brings it very near to 1008, in which year 
the word canonicus appears in an undeniably native record. 
At some time between 1003 and 1016 Aelfric himself showed his 
knowledge of the term in his Sermo ad Clericos.2 Moreover, 
some years earlier than this an author in the Winchester familia 
used canonicus in precisely that technical connotation which is 
used as an argument against the longer life. In 981 Lantfrid, 
Ethelwold’s secretary wrote an account of the miracles per- 
formed by St. Swithun before and after his translation.* In one 
miracle the saint appears to a smith and orders him to find a 
certain Eadzinus who had been among those expelled from the 
Old Minster, ‘Numquidnam talem agnoscis canonicum, qui 
quondam a vetusto cum ceteris infauste viventibus expulsus est 
coenobio ? ’, and again, ‘si quando ad istam praedictus urbem 
venerit canonicus’.* Later in the narrative Eadzinus is referred 
to first as clericus then as canonicus. This is the first use of 
canonicus that we have found, and it may probably be explained 
by the fact that Lantfrid was a foreigner. But clearly the term 
was becoming current at the turn of the century, and at 
Winchester, where the effects of Ethelwold’s connexions with 
foreign ecclesiastics would be quickly felt, one would expect Con- 
tinental terminology to be early received into usage. Moreover, 
Wulfstan must have known Lantfrid personally, and have 


1 The translation and the events which led to it are described in cc. 42 and 43 
of the Life. 

2 J. C. Dickinson, The Origins of the Austin Canons and their Introduction into 
England (1950), p. 24, n. 3. 

$ The best manuscript of this work is in the Royal MS. 15, C. vii. in the British 
Museum, described by the editors of the Catalogue of Royal MSS. as being ‘ early 
eleventh century, possibly before 1005’. The work was printed from a defective 
manuscript at Rouen in Analecta Bollandiana iv. 372. See Catalogue of the Western 
Manuscripts in the Old Royal and King’s Collections in the British Museum by Sir 
G. F. Warner and J. P. Gilson (1921), ii. 166-7. 
4 Brit. Mus., Royal MS. 15, 1. vii, fo. 60. 
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read his book. Dr. Robinson’s second objection may thus be 
declared invalid. 

It was with a mind coloured by the doubts which arose from 
his answers to these problems that Dr. Robinson found other 
passages which appeared to support his scepticism. In so far 
as they are specific they can readily be answered.! 

1. ‘ Wulfstan ’ says that Ethelwold’s mother turned for aid 
in interpreting a dream to Etheldrida, ‘ nutrix deo devotarum 
virginum ’ at Winchester. Subsequently Ethelwold appointed 
Etheldrida ‘de qua superius paululum tetigimus’ to be the 
head of the Nunnaminster,—‘ though evidently, if we trust 
“Wulfstan ”, she was of ripe age when he was in the womb’. 
It will be readily admitted that this was a stupid mistake to 
make, but no more stupid made at the end of the tenth century 
than if made a generation or more later. As evidence of the 
date of the Life it is useless: if anything a later writer would 
have been careful to ensure that no such blatant error should 
appear. 

2. Attention is drawn to a number of variations of phrase- 
ology between the two writers. Where Aelfric wrote ‘ sicut 
postea ipse sanctus qui nasciturus erat jam episcopus gaudendo 
nobis narravit ’, ‘ Wulfstan’’ has the same words with only the 
insertion ‘nobis gaudendo’. For Aelfric’s ‘ejus comitatui diu 
adhaerens ’, ‘ Wulfstan’ has ‘ ibique individuo comitatu multum 
temporis agens in palatio’. The interdependence of the two 
Lives is abundantly clear and has always been recognized, but 
while Aelfric’s economy of words may be preferred to the pro- 
lixity of ‘Wulfstan’ such variations are not evidence for the 
priority of one Life or the other. 

3. Aelfric tells of a miracle which took place during the 
saint’s early years. His mother, prevented by inclement 
weather, was unable to attend church as she desired : suddenly 
she found herself seated inside with the child. ‘ Wulfstan ’ tells 
the same story, but according to Dr. Robinson, the miracle ‘is 
told of the saint’s nurse, not of his mother: it is accordingly 
to the glory of the boy, and his mother’s fame of sanctity is 
again depressed.’ His words are ‘cum more solito nutrix 

illius ad ecclesiam pergere et orationi incumbere decrevisset ’. 
A few lines above, both writers have referred to Etheldrida as 
‘nutrix deo devotarum virginum’. Here ‘nutrix’ means 
‘mother’ rather than ‘nurse’. In the later quotation also it 


‘Tf, as this article maintains, the longer Life is an almost contemporary work, 
then there can be little doubt that Wulfstan wrote it. But without prejudice to the 
specific problem of authorship, in order to avoid constant repetition of ‘ the longer 
Life’, in the following paragraphs I follow Dr. Armitage Robinson in referring to it 
as ‘Wulfstan’. Dr. Robinson’s detailed arguments against the authenticity of 
* Wulfstan ’ may be read in J. A. Robinson, op. cit. Additional Note B, pp. 168-70. 
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may best be translated ‘nursing mother ’, as in the one phrase 
of the Vulgate New Testament where the word is to be found: ! 
this exactly describes the situation. To translate ‘ nutrix’ as 
‘nurse ’ in opposition to ‘ mother ’ is scarcely justifiable, and the 
inference therefrom more than the facts will support. 

4. ‘At baptism the name is given as ‘ Adelwold ’ instead of 
‘ Athelwoldus ’, and the spelling with ‘d’ is constant’. This 
may be evidence as to the date of the manuscript which Mabillon 
used, but is not evidence as to the date of composition of the 
Life. 

5. It is suggested that the zeal for regularity which the 
‘Wulfstan ’ Life shows, in its mention of confirmation, and its 
‘paucis labentibus annorum curriculis’ between Ethelwold’s 
tonsure and priesthood, is another indication of post-Conquest 
origin. Such zeal is certainly noticeable in some post-Conquest 
writers but it is not confined to them. An increased emphasis 
on the strict observance of St. Benedict’s Rule and ecclesiastical 
order in general was a natural concomitant of any reforming 
movement. 

6. ‘ Wulfstan’s’ reference to the privilege of Abingdon 
‘insuper et aeternae livertatis suffultis privilegiis, divina simul 
et regia auctoritate conscriptis, quae laminis aureis sigillata, 
inibi usque hodie conservantur ’, is taken somewhat arbitrarily 
to refer ‘to the obviously forged charter, B.C.S. 1047 from 
Hist. Abingd. i. 255 ff.’. The charter in its printed form is ad- 
mittedly a forgery, but that Abingdon, so greatly favoured by 
kings, should have possessed a privilege is highly probable and 
‘Wulfstan’s ’ reference to it is not evidence of late date. 

It seems that these other details which appeared to cor- 
roborate Dr. Robinson’s suspicions that the longer Life was a 
post-Conquest production carry as little weight as the two points 
which first originated the doubt. 

More positive arguments can be introduced to support the 
authenticity of ‘Wulfstan’s’ Life. On general grounds it is 
often easier to accept an author who gives details rather than 
one who is less specific. If this be true then ‘ Wulfstan’s’ will 
appear in a more favourable light than does Aelfric. In par- 
ticular he gives details of King Eadred’s gifts to the Old Minster, 
and tells of the king’s intention, had he lived, to adorn the 
eastern apse of the church with gilded tiles,? where Aelfric con- 
fines himself to a reference to the royal generosity to Abingdon 
—which is also in ‘ Wulfstan’. It is ‘ Wulfstan ’ who adds the 
detail that the royal minister present at the expulsion of the 

1]. Thess. ii. 7. See G. C. Richards, A Concise Dictionary to the Vulgate New 


Testament s.v. nutrix. 
2 Vita Ethelwoldi, c. 9. 
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canons was Wulfstan aet Dalham.' More important perhaps is 
that in the account of the consecration of Ethelwold’s new church 
in 980 he provides information which is not to be found elsewhere, 
and may serve to mark the termination of the anti-monastic 
reaction which followed King Edgar’s death. In the passage in 
the longer Life taken from Wulfstan’s poem on St. Swithun the 
ceremony and attendant feasting is described at length. ‘A 
synod had recently been held at Andover, and so Ethelwold 
skilfully drew that assembly after their business was transacted 
to swell the solemnity of his dedication at Winchester.’ The 
prose Life continues independently, ‘ Exinde superna pietas 
sancto pontifici tantam contulit gratiam, ut sublimes illi saecu- 
larium potestatum principes, duces, tyranni, atque judices, et 
omnis qui ei hactenus contrarii et in via Dei resistere videbatur, 
subito velut oves ex lupis efficerentur, et eum miro affectu 
venerarentur ; ejusque genibus colla submittentes, ad dexteram 
illius humiliter exosculantes, orationibus se viri Dei in omnibus 
commendarent ’.2 It would appear that the celebrations to 
mark the consecration of the new church were also the occasion 
of a general reconciliation of the warring factions of the past 
five years. It is of a piece with the meagre knowledge that 
we have from the anonymous biographer of St. Oswald,* and 
the Eversion of the Anglo-Saxon Chronicle, that in 980 ealdorman 
Aelfhere took up the murdered Edward’s body and translated 
it from Wareham to Shaftesbury. Finally, unlike Aelfric, 
‘ Wulfstan ’ gives an account of the bishop’s death at Beddington, 
adding certain personal testimonies. It may be seen that this 
work is much more the product of a Winchester monk writing 
for his brethren, much more personal and detailed, than that of 
Aelfric, which contains little, even in proportion to its reduced 
size, that directly concerns Winchester. If it is looked at without 
prejudice there is much in it to secure the confidence of the 
reader. It is important to remember that the certain authen- 
ticity of Aelfric’s work is in itself no argument against ‘ Wulfstan ’. 
There is nothing remarkable in the fact that two accounts of 
the same person were written within a few years of one another. 
The ‘B’ Life of Dunstan was remodelled at St. Augustine’s 
very soon after it was written, and Adelard of Blandinium had 
the ‘B’ Life before him when he wrote, before 1011 at latest.® 

1 Ibid. ce. 18. 2 Tbid. c. 40. 

3 Vita Oswaldi Auctore Anonymo in Historians of the Church of York, ed. J. Raine 
(R.S. 1879), i. 450. 

* Vita Ethelwoldi, c. 41. 


5 Memorials of Saint Dunstan, ed. W. Stubbs (R.S. 1874), Introduction, pp. xxvii 
and xxx. 
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If it is admitted that the longer Life is almost contemporary 
with its subject there remains to be considered its relationship 
to that of Aelfric of Eynsham. 

From William of Malmesbury’s time onwards no-one has 
challenged his statement that Aelfric’s Life is the earlier. 
In a passage of the Gesta Pontificum he wrote of Aelfric, 
bishop of Crediton between 977 and 985, that he was the author 
of various books including ‘ Vitam sancti Adelwoldi, antequam 
eam, Wlstanus operosius concinnaret ’.1 It is clear that William 
had not read Aelfric’s Life or he would have known that it was 
not written until twenty years after Ethelwold’s death,? by 
which time Aelfric of Crediton had long been in the grave. 
William was obviously wrong in attributing it to Aelfric of 
Crediton, but his error explains why he thought that it was 
written before ‘ Wulfstan’s’ Life. He had read ‘ Wulfstan’ 
and knew that it could not have been written before 996 at 
earliest, whereas Aelfric of Crediton died in 985. The inference 
was obvious. The basis for William’s statement that Aelfric’s 
is the earlier work is his identification of its author with Aelfric 
of Crediton: this being mistaken the statement can carry little 
weight.* 

Mabillon, followed by the editor of the Abingdon Chronicle, 
rejected the identification with Aelfric of Crediton and sub- 
stituted for him that ‘ Alfricus Abandoniensis’’ who succeeded 
Sigeric as archbishop of Canterbury in 995.5 But they accepted 
without question Malmesbury’s assertion that the Aelfric Life 
was earlier than Wulfstan’s. Thus, apart from William of 
Malmesbury’s statement which is based upon a fallacy, there is 
no evidence to show that Aelfric’s work is the earlier, and the 
question remains open to investigation. 

The earliest Life of St. Oswald mentions Archbishop Aelfric 
as a living witness of miracles performed at the tomb of King 
Edward the Martyr,* and this has been accepted as an indication 
that it was written before 1005, the year of Archbishop Aelfric’s 


1 Gesta Pontificum, ed. N.E.S.A. Hamilton (R.S. 1870), p. 406. 

2°... transactis videlicet viginti annis post ejus migrationem . . .’, Chronicon 
de Abingdon, ed. J. Stevenson (R.S. 1858), ii. 255. 

3 The context shows clearly that William of Malmesbury has confused Aelfric 
of Crediton with Aelfric the Grammarian, abbot of Eynsham. It reads, ‘ Reliquit 
aliquantos codices, non exigua ingenii monimenta: Vitam sancti Adelwoldi, ante- 
quam eam WIstanus operosius concinnaret ; Abbreviationem Passionis sancti Edmundi 
quam eam Wlstanus operosius concinnaret; Abbreviationem Passionis sancti 
Edmundi ; libros multos ex Latino in patrium sermonem versos. Gesta Pontificum, 
pp. 406-7. * Mabillon, p. 608, and Chronicon de Abingdon, ii. 253, n. 3. 

5 This identification is also impossible, because the Life was not written until 
after Archbishop Aelfric’s death. See infra. 
® Historians of the Church of York, op. cit. i. 452. 
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death.1 But by this time a Life of Ethelwold had already been 
written, for after describing Ethelwold’s activities as adviser to 
King Edgar Oswald’s biographer continues, ‘ Relinquam ergo 
sua beata gesta suis, quae satis lucide descripta sunt, nos vero 
coepta persequamur ’.2 Now Aelfric’s Life was not written 
until after Archbishop Aelfric’s death, for it is dedicated to 
Kenulf who succeeded to Winchester when Alphege was trans- 
lated to Canterbury to succeed Aelfric : it could not have been 
to this then that Oswald’s biographer referred. No other bio- 
graphy of Ethelwold apart from those of Wulfstan and Aelfric 
has ever been heard of: it is reasonable to infer then that the 
life of Ethelwold which was known to Oswald’s biographer was 
the work of Wulfstan which is being considered here. 

Another point of interest is that Aelfric, though a scholar of 
Winchester, claims in his preface no personal knowledge of his 
subject. The occasions when verbs in the first person are used 
by both authors provide an interesting parallel. 


AELFRIC WULFSTAN 


Prologue— quae apud vos et alios a Preface . . . ‘ea quae praesentes 

tidelibus didici hine stilo ingero .. . ipsi vidimus, et quae fideli seniorum 
relatione didicimus. . . .’ 

c. 3. *. . . ipse sanctus, qui nasciturus ce. 5. ‘... ipse sanctus qui nasci- 


erat, jam episcopus gaudendo nobis _ turus erat, jam episcopus nobis gaudendo 
narravit ....’ referebat. . . .’ 


ce. 10. of Elstan. ‘... Illum_ vero ce. 14. ‘Illum . . . abbatem vidimus 
fratrem postmodum abbatem audivimus  ordinatum, qui etiam deinde pontificali 
factum, et deinde episcopum Winton- honore sublimatus, ecclesiae Wiltuniensi 


, 


iensis ecclesiae veraciter vidimus. .. . est praelatus, et beato fine in Domino 

consummatus.’ 

Nothing. c. 39. ‘Nec minus et aliud oportebat 
impleri somnium, quod ipse vir Dei 
sanctus Adelwoldus de se nobis quadam 
vice referebat, inquiens. . . .’ 

Nothing. c. 40. On the consecration of the new 
church ‘. . . de qua et nos in Domino 
congratulantes, hoc carmen cecinimus ’. 

Nothing. c. 41. His death. . . . ‘ Testati vero 
nobis sunt qui ibi praesentes aderant, 
exanime corpus sancti viri . . . sepultus 
est in crypta ad australem plagam sancti 
altaris, ubi eam requiescere debere, sicut 
ipse nobis retulit, olim sibi coelitus 
ostensum est.’ 


The interdependence of the two Lives is manifest. Wulfstan 
reiterates that he has seen the things he describes, while Aelfric 
relates only ‘ quae apud vos vel alios a fidelibus didici’. His 
‘vidimus ’ in c. 3 is at variance with his Preface. It can most 
easily be explained by the fact that at this point he was following 
Wulfstan more faithfully than he intended. 


1 Ibid. Preface, p. Ixv. 2 Ibid. p. 427. 
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This line of reasoning receives some support if examination 
be made of Aelfric’s usual method of writing the Lives of saints. 
First may be taken a passage from his Life of St. Swithun, for 
which his source was Lantfrid’s book of miracles. 


LANTFRID + 


Triennio igitur antequam sanctae 
egregii ac venerabilis praesulis exuviae 
de mausoleo quo olim fuerant humatae, 
divini jubare splendoris manifestatae, a 
reverentissimo ejusdem loci antistite 
fratribusque ibidem commanentibus es- 
sent sublatae, apparuit idem in quiete 
somni cuipiam veridico opifici, decora 
praeditus canitie angelicoque praeclarus 
effigie, necne byssino amictus peplo 
pedesque aurato comptus sandalio. Aurea 
rude ter paululum ejus tangente capitu- 
lum, conspicua voce postmodum sic fatur 
ad eum: Dormisne, frater, an vigilas ? 
Qui respondit : Nuper, domine mi, dor- 
miebam; verum postquam nostram 
introgressus es domiculam, sopor gravis 
confestim a privis recessit oculis. Cui 
sanctus inquit praesul: Numquidnam 
talem agnoscis canonicum, qui quondam 
a vetusto cum ceteris infauste viventibus 
expulsus est coenobio ? 


AELFRIC 2 


prym gearum aerdan pe se sanct into 
cyrean waere gebroht of dSaere staenenan 
pryh pe stent nu wid-innan pam niwan 
geweorce. com se arwurda swydun to 
sumum gelyfedan smyde. on swefne 
aeteowiende wurdlice geglencged. and 
das word him cwaed to. Canst pu done 
preost pe is gehaten eadzige. pe waes of 
ealdan mynstre mid dam odrum presotum 
adraefed for heora unpeawum purh 
adelwold bisceop. 


The second example is from the Life of Aethelthryth, for which 


he depended on Bede. 
BEDE * 


Cui successit in ministerium abbatissae 
soror eius Sexburg, quam habuerat in 
coniugem Earconberct rex Cantuariorum. 
Et cum sedecim annis esset sepulta, 
placuit eidem abbatissae levari ossa eius, 
et in locello novo posita in ecclesiam 
transferri; iussitque quosdam e fratri- 
bus quaerere lapidem, de quo locellum in 
hoc facere possent: qui ascensa navi, 
ipsa enim regio Elge undique est aquis 
ac paludibus circumdata, neque lapides 
maiores habet, venerunt ad civitatulam 
quandam desolatam, non procul inde 
sitam, quae lingua Anglorum Granta- 
caestir vocatur: et mox invenerunt 
iuxta muros civitatis locellum de mar- 
more albo pulcherrime factum, operculo 
quoque similis lapidis aptissime tectum. 
Unde intelligentes a Domino suum iter 
esse prosperatum, gratias agentes retul- 
erunt ad monasterium. 


p. 442, ll. 21-8. 
3 Bede, Historia Ecclesiastica, iv. 17. 


1 Brit. Mus., MS. Royal, 15, c. vii, fo. 66. 
? Aelfric’s Lives of Saints, ed. W. W. Skeat (Early English Text Society, 1881) 


AELFRIC 


pa weard swustor sexburgh gehadod to 
abbudissan aefter hire geendunge. seo 
de aer waes cwen on cantware-byrig. 
pa wolde seo sexburh aefter syxtyne 
gearum. don hire swustor ban of daere 
byrgene up. and beran into paere cyrcan. 
and sende pa gebrodra to secenne sumne 
stan to swilcere neode. fordan pe on 
pam fenlande synd feawa woerc-stana. 
Hi hreowan pa to grantan-ceastre. and 
god hisona gehradode. swa paet hi paer 
gemetton ane maere fruh wid pone weall 
standende. geworht of marmstane eall 
hwites bleos bufan paere eordan. and 
paet hlyd Saer-to gelimplice gefeged. 
eac of hwitum marm-stane swa swa hit 
macode god. 


4 Aelfric, op. cit. p. 436, ll. 70-83. 
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To these is now added an extract from the Life of Ethelwold 
which may be compared with Wulfstan’s version of the same 
episode. 


WULFSTAN? AELFRIC? 


Accidit enim quadam solemni die, Accidit namque quodam solenni die, 
cum more solito nutrix illius ad ecclesiam sedente matre domi et in gremio in- 
pergere et orationi incumbere decrevisset, fantem tenente, tempestuosam auram 
tam validam inundantis pluviae tem- adsurgere, in tantum ut ipsa, sicuti 
pestatem erumpere, ut extra loci limen, decrevit, adire ecclesiam nequiret ; sed 
ubi in gremio tenens eumdem infantem cum gemebunda orationi se dedisset, 
sederat, pedem movere non posset. subito inventa est in ecclesia sedens cum 
Quae dum moerens amerissime fleret, infantulo ubi Missam presbyter cele- 
eo quod votum piae devotionis solvere _ brabat. 
nequiret, caput humiliter omnipotentem 
Dominum rogatura declinavit, et con- 
festim divina miseratione consolari pro- 
meruit. Nam nullam molestiam procel- 
losae tempestatis sentiens, subito cum 
infantulo inventa est sedens in ecclesia 
quam adire disponebat, ubi solemnia 
missarum presbyter celebrabat : et quod 
nulla ratione coedere potuisset ut fieret, 
factum vehementer expavit: et omnes 
hujus rei cognoscentes miraculum mag- 
nae admirationis stupor invasit. 


In each instance Aelfric used the same technique. He fol- 
lowed his original closely at those points where he deemed the 
matter essential to the narrative. Everything not immediately 
relevant to his purpose of telling a simple and edifying story 
he excised. In the extracts relating to Swithun and Bede he 
adds nothing ; there is nothing in Aelfric’s Life of Ethelwold 
not to be found in Wulfstan. In the light of the earlier sections 
of this paper it may appear more probable that Aelfric sum- 
marized Wulfstan than that Wulfstan inflated Aelfric. It is 
more reasonable to suppose that Aelfric followed his usual 
practice in this instance, than that he in turn was plagiarized 
by another author. 

It may therefore be maintained, first, that the longer Life 
of St. Ethelwold is a genuine production of the late tenth or 
very early eleventh century, and second, with rather less assur- 
ance, that it was the first biography of the saint to be written. 


D. J. V. FisHEer. 
"1 Vita Ethelwoldi, c. 5. 2 Ibid. c. 4. 
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The Last Chancellor of Henry I 


TuE chancellors of the earlier years of Henry I have been discussed 
already in this Review.1 The last of these, Geoffrey Rufus, 
became bishop of Durham on 28 May 1133,? and presumably 
ceased to act as chancellor from that date, since it seemed to 
be the current opinion that the offices were incompatible. At 
all events no charters of demonstrably later date are attested 
by Geoffrey as chancellor, nor is any later chancellor known. 
However the Constitutio Domus Regis * in describing the allow- 
ances of the Magister Scriptorii, records that Henry I raised the 
money wages of Robert de Sigillo from 10d. to 2s. per diem. 
It is natural to conclude that for the years 1133-5 the Keeper of 
the Seal performed the chancellor’s duties and was thus paid 
more. 


C. JOHNSON. 


The Inquisition of Depopulation of 1607 
in Lincolnshire 


THE Commission set up in 1607 to investigate depopulation and 
enclosures dealt with seven counties, the returns from six of 
which remain amongst the Chancery records and have been 
investigated by Professor Gay.‘ The returns from the remaining 
county, Lincolnshire, are missing. An abstract of them exists, 
however, amongst the Caesar papers at the British Museum, under 
the title ‘A Breife of Depopulacons taken by vertue of the 
commission for lincolne’.5 Unfortunately, the abstract does not 
cover the full range of questions investigated: in particular, 
neither the dates of the offences, nor the number of persons 
displaced, are given. As against this, the document is excellently 
preserved, unlike many of the originals, and the form in which it 
is cast has, as will be seen, a certain significance of its own. 
The abstract is in three parts, dealing respectively with 
Kesteven (including the city of Lincoln), Lindsey, and Holland. 


1 Ante, xxvi. 84-9; xlvi. 77-9. 2 Ante, xxxiv. 570-1. 

3 Red Book of the Exchequer, iii. 808. 

4 P.R.O. C. 205/5; E. F. Gay, ‘The Midland Revolt and the Inquisitions of 
Depopulation of 1607’, 7'.R.H.S. new ser. xviii (1904), 195 ff. 

5 Add. MSS. 11,574, fos. 70-98. The document was compiled before the end of 
September 1608 (see the endorsement, in Caesar’s hand, of the Lindsey part), pre- 
sumably as a handy form of reference to the returns themselves. 
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Each part is subdivided into the following seven sections, save that 
(1) and (5) are missing from the Holland part, and (7) from that 
dealing with Kesteven : 


(1) ‘ Greate depopulacions and decaies of husbandries ’ ; 

(2) ‘ Waistinges and decaies of husbandrie and cottages ’ ; 

(3) ‘Convercion of arrable lande to pasture for feedinge of 
sheepe and other cattell ’ ; 

(4) ‘ The takeinge of the landes from houses of husbandry and 
makeinge cottages of them or lettinge them stand empty ’ ; 

(5) ‘ Ingrossing of Farmes and makeinge of houses of hus- 
bandry cottages or lettinge of them stand emptie ’ ; 

(6) ‘ Stoppinge and straighteninge of highways by inclosure ’ ; 

(7) ‘Decayes of Churches and Chauncelles ’. 


This subdivision into sections raises an incidental point of some 
interest. Some fifty years ago, I. S. Leadam and E. F. Gay 
engaged in a lively controversy concerning the interpretation of 
the 1517 inquisitions.'. The controversy turned on the question 
whether the mere recording of the ‘ decay ’ of a farm-house could 
or could not be held to imply the conversion of its land to pasture. 
Gay at first held that it could, though in interpreting the 1607 
returns he retreated a fair way from this position. One of his 
chief reasons for adopting this standpoint in the first place was 
that, in his opinion, it was also the all but universal assumption of 
contemporaries and hence of those responsible for the inquisition. 
The arrangement of the abstract now under consideration suggests 
strongly that whatever the case in 1517, no such assumption was 
made in 1607, since otherwise there would have been no point in 
adopting three separate categories, acreage converted, houses 
decayed by severing of land, and houses decayed by engrossing of 
farms. That there was a fairly high degree of correlation between 
the processes of conversion and decay is evident ; but it is equally 
certain that the inquiry of 1607 was not conducted upon the 
assumption that they were one and the same thing. 

The more important cases of depopulation were dealt with in 
section (1). Twelve villages are recorded in Kesteven, and 
seventeen in Lindsey, which were either completely or very largely 
depopulated. It is made quite clear that these ‘greate de- 
populacions ’ were caused by the enclosure and conversion to 
pasture of all or most of the land. Unfortunately, the exact 
figures of houses decayed and acres converted are not given in 
every case. The Kesteven villages probably contained upwards 
of eighty separate farm-houses ; those in Lindsey, more than 
twice that number. In Lindsey, probably at least 4,000 acres 


1 T.R.H.S. new ser. xiv (1900), 231 ff. 
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were converted in these villages, but not even a rough estimate 
can be made of the acreage involved in Kesteven. The destruction 
of these villages was due in most cases to the activity of one 
individual: Henry, earl of Lincoln, destroyed Thorpe Tilney in 
Kesteven and Tattershall in Lindsey; Sir Christopher Wray 
and his son William between them destroyed three Lindsey 
townships. 

The next three sections of the abstract deal with less serious 
cases of depopulation and enclosure. Here the correlation 
between the two is less close. Where we find, in section (3), an 
individual A. B. presented for the conversion of so many acres to 
pasture in C, and the same A. B., again in C, accused in section (4) 
of severing the land from a farm-house, or in section (2) of letting 
a farm-house decay, there is perhaps a fair presumption that the 
two things are causally connected. In Kesteven and Lindsey, 
entries accounting for nearly half of the area of land converted to 
pasture can be associated in this way with entries under sections 
(2) or (4), but for a large proportion of the cases of the decay or 
abandonment of farm-houses there is no corresponding record of 
conversion. In Kesteven, at least, there is a marked tendency 
for the larger enclosures to be more regularly accompanied by 
depopulation than the smaller. In Holland, on the other hand, 
very few enclosures entailed depopulation ; they were nearly all of 
very small areas of land, and there were apparently no ‘ greate 
depopulacions’. To arrive at a general statement of the degree 
of correlation in Lincolnshire between conversion to pasture and 
depopulation, we must of course take into account section (1) 
of the abstract. This being done, it appears that those cases of 
conversion to pasture which led to the physical or economic decay 
of a farm-house accounted for some three-fifths of all land con- 
verted, but that something over half the cases of such decay were 
due to causes other than the conversion of the land to pasture. 
Section (5) shows that in a large number of cases the decay of the 
farm-house was caused by ‘ ingrossing ’, that is, putting together 
the lands of several farms for purposes other than conversion— 
for example, for improved arable husbandry, for reletting at a more 
profitable rent, or for making a park. 

It is impossible to compile from this abstract completely 
reliable figures either of the area of land enclosed or of the number 
of farms decayed, left vacant or turned into cottages. The 
reasons for this are: (i) as already mentioned, a number of the 
entries in section (1) do not give precise figures ; (ii) total figures 
given at the end of other sections of the ‘ Breife ’ do not correspond 
exactly with the actual totals of the separate entries. This may 
be due either to omissions or to bad arithmetic. In the table 
given in the Appendix, totals given by the compilers of the 
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‘ Breife ’ are given in Roman type, the actual totals in Roman type 
and between brackets, and rough estimates in italics. 

What general conclusions can be drawn from this table ? 
First, that in the late sixteenth and early seventeenth centuries 
the movement towards sheep-farming in Lincolnshire had become 
much more important than in the period covered by the Inquisition 
of 1517. In the earlier inquiry, Lincolnshire stood seventh in 
order of acreage converted. In 1607, it was easily first, since even 
disregarding the unknown area involved in the ‘greate de- 
populacions ’ in Kesteven, upwards of 13,000 acres had been 
made over to sheep-farming, as against 10,746 acres for Northamp- 
tonshire, the next highest. In terms of proportion of the whole 
county area, however, Lincolnshire still ranked lower than 
Northamptonshire, Leicestershire, and Huntingdon, and possibly 
than Bedfordshire as well. 

Secondly, and more surprising, the number of farm-houses 
either ‘ decayed ’ or abandoned was not merely greater than in any 
other county investigated ; it was substantially greater than in 
the other six counties put together. The number of villages 
wholly or largely depopulated was also very high, but at the same 
time the average number of dwellings in these townships was 
small, and it is therefore probable that most of them had already, 
for one reason or another, passed a fair way along the road to 
destruction.! 

J. D. Goup. 


APPENDIX 


A. Acres converted to pasture 











| Kesteven Lindsey Holland Total 

| 

| niki eis ssi ons pbsdicieialanienns 
Section (1) * 4,000 — 4,000* 
Section (3) 3,360 (3,163)| 5,500 (5,500)| 560 (502) | 9,420 (9,165) 
Total 3,360 * 9,500 560 13,420* 








| eT 


* No estimate possible for Kesteven under section (1). 





1 This was doubtless a general feature of the enclosure movement. Cf. M. W. 
Beresford, ‘ The lost villages of mediaeval England ’, Geographical Journal (June 1951), 
Il, exvii, 137-8. 
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B. Number of farm-houses decayed, abandoned, or 
turned into cottages 


Kesteven Lindsey Holland 


Section (¢ 


(2 30 (36) 133 (130) 36 (35) 199 (201) 
Section (4 

(5 

( 


) 

) . | 100 (85) 283 (313) 30 (28) 413 (426) 
) 50* 390* 440* 

) 80 160 240 


Section (5 
Section (1 


Total pa ae 260 


966 








* Because of the ambiguous wording of many entries, these figures (by the compiler 
of the abstract) cannot be checked by totalling individual entries. 
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Reviews of Books 


Ziemie polskie w starozytnosci. Ludy i kultury najdawniejsze. By K. 
TyMIENIECKI. (Poznan: Poznariskie Towarzystwo Przyjaciét Nauk, 
1951.) 


THE subject of Professor Tymieniecki’s huge tome is Poland in pre-history. 
The main sections deal in turn with the Old and the New Stone Age, the 
proto-Indoeuropean problem, its relation to late neolithic cultures, the 
cultures of the Bronze and the early Iron Age, the period of Celtic and, 
finally, of Roman influence. Although the book is written by a historian 
for students of history, the substance of the first four sections is too special- 
ized to appeal to the non-archaeologist. But the subsequent chapters 
devoted to the habitat, the civilization, and the distribution of the proto- 
Slavs will be welcomed by Slavists as perhaps the most important contribu- 
tion to the subject since Niederle’s Manual of Slavonic Antiquities, the 
corresponding part of which it supersedes. The author believes, as most 
scholars to-day do, that the identification of the Lusatian or urn-field 
culture as proto-Slavonic, first arrived at by Polish archaeologists between 
the wars, is substantially correct. It so happens that the territory enclosed 
between the Oder (and bulging beyond that river), the Baltic, the Bug, and 
the Carpathians, where the remains of the Lusatian culture are to be found, 
corresponds roughly to the area occupied by Poland under its first king, 
Boleslav the Valiant. Hence the prominent place which the proto-Slav 
problem occupies in a Polish context. 

The Lusatian culture proper lasted from c. 1300 to c. 400 B.c., a period 
estimated by the author to have been contemporaneous with the separation 
of the Balts from the Slavs. Contrary to the views held in the past by 
(rerman archaeologists, the fifth century saw neither the end of the Lusatian 
culture nor the disappearance of the people that developed it but, as has 
been proved by more recent excavations, a general upheaval caused by a 
Scythian invasion which reached almost as far as the western confines of 
the urn-field area. Scythian influences attained their peak about 500 B.c. 
The presence of the Celts in what is to-day southern Poland from the third 
century B.C. to the beginning of the Christian era brought further changes 
and so, next, did the indirect impact of Rome. Throughout this period 
the autochthonous population of the area in question remained stationary 
and its original culture was not destroyed but merely modified by a 
succession of extraneous influences and internal changes. Thus the 
‘Pomeranian ’ and the ‘ burial pit ’ (kultura jamowa) cultures do in turn 
not only succeed but also perpetuate their Lusatian forbear. Evidence of 
this continuity is provided by the striking resemblance between the 
excavations at Biskupin, belonging to the Lusatian period proper, and those 
at Wolin, Opole, and Gniezno, dating from the beginnings of historic 
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Poland. The theory according to which the Goths occupied northern 
Poland before moving towards the shores of the Black Sea would appear 
to be unfounded. Nor should credence be given to the Gothic legend of 
Ermanaric repeated by Jordanis and taken for good coin by Dvornfk (The 
Making of Central and Eastern Europe)—the Goths did defeat the Antes in 
the third quarter of the fourth century a.p. but never ruled over all the 
Slavs. As to the Antes, the assumption that their ‘empire’ extended 
beyond the Carpathians is, in Professor Tymieniecki’s opinion, equally 
groundless. 

Upon this convincing critical summary of the results of archaeological 
discovery follows the author’s own contribution to Slavonic pre-history. 
The proposition advanced is the same one—that the proto-Slavs were the 
autochthonous population of the area between the Oder and the Bug and 
that the state of affairs there in the second century A.D. was fundamentally 
the same as it had been in the fifth century B.c.—but the method of 
demonstration is different. Its originality cannot be denied but its 
legitimacy may be doubted. The aid of ethnography, anthropology, 
historical geography, and linguistics is enlisted to prove that the records of 
classical antiquity corroborate the evidence of modern archaeology. 
Herodotus, Pliny, Tacitus, and Ptolemy are all credited with a knowledge 
of the whereabouts and identity of the various proto-Slav peoples so 
intimate that it might shame a modern expert. In this connexion it is 
useful to recall the words of Sir Ellis Minns: ‘ A whole series of ingenious 
investigators has endeavoured . . . to draw a map of Scythia according to 
Herodotus, and the different results to which they have come prove that 
it is hopeless to seek more than the establishment of a few main facts. 
Well has Pliny said: ‘‘ Neque in alia parte maior auctorum inconstantia, 
credo propter innumeras vagasque gentes’’’ (Scythians and Greeks, p. 26. 
Strangely enough no reference is made to this work.) And so Map 12 
shows the ethnographical aspect of eastern Europe according to Herodotus. 
The Neuri in the basis of the Vistula and the Oder, the Scythian Plough- 
men on the northern border of Scythia, neighbouring on the Neuri, and 
the Budini straddling the upper Dnieper, are all identified as Slavs. The 
northern political frontier of Scythia is shown as running from the Car- 
pathians to the Dnieper. Map 18 shows Sarmatia and eastern Germania 
according to Tacitus, with additions from Ptolemy. Here Lusatia and 
Silesia are allotted the Lugii, described as a Slavonic people. Niederle, 
arguing from the assumption that in the first century B.c. the area between 
the Elbe and the Vistula was occupied by Teutons who drove out or 
absorbed the native population, regards the Lugii as a Germanic tribe, 
although he does not rule out the possibility of their Slavonic origin. For 
Professor Tymieniecki, who takes for granted the validity of the autoch- 
thonous theory, this is a certainty borne out by linguistic evidence. In the 
Lugii, benefiting from the confusion reigning among the Germanic Marco- 
mans and Quadi as a result of the death in 50 a.p. of the Quadian leader 
Vannius, to start infiltrating into Bohemia, he sees the precursors of the 
Slavs who in the fifth century completed the colonization of present-day 
Czechoslovakia. The name Lugii, the author suggests, was used also in a 
wider sense to designate the southern group of the Western Slavs or Venedi, 
as they were known to the Romans. 
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A detailed examination of the relations between the Slavs and the 
Teutonic peoples on the periphery of the Roman Empire provides the 
answer to the question why the Venedi were not incorporated in the Roman 
world : not on account of any Germanic dominance—on the contrary, that 
influence has been greatly over-estimated—but because of the crisis in the 
Empire and the state of flux on its periphery. 

If this work is overfull of material—the first four sections as well as the 
excursus into Polish historical geography and historiography and the 
digressions on methodology are rather too remote from the central theme 
of the book to have been included in it—the fault is not the author’s. The 
present edition is but a reconstruction of six volumes written, and for the 
most part prepared for the press, before the war. The manuscript was 
burnt together with the contents of the Raczyiski Library in Poznai 
where it had been deposited and which the Germans set on fire at the end 
of January 1945. It is lucky indeed that the loss has not proved irre- 
trievable, for Slavonic scholarship would to-day be poorer by what is an 
erudite and—but for its Procrustean treatment of classical authors—a 
scholarly work. 

L. R. Lewirrer. 


Coinage in Roman Imperial Policy, 31 B.c-a.p. 68. By C. H. V. 
SuTHERLAND. (London: Methuen, 1951.) 


Ir must be said at once that this book deserves great admiration, and that 
this conviction by no means diminishes on a second reading. At moments, 
however, it is tempered by a certain disquiet of a kind not very easy to 
define. A clue towards this definition seems to be provided by a valuable 
lecture given not long ago by Dr. Sutherland in New York. Owing 
to the labours of the past half-century, said Dr. Sutherland, Roman 
numismatists have now established the bases of their subject; they 
now have much common ground, many properly elaborated and agreed 
techniques, and much that they can take for granted and present to the 
historian as choses faites. Now, whereas it is true that examples of this 
unanimously agreed progress can be quoted, it is also true that the dis- 
posal of the emphasis in such a fashion is very likely to prove misleading. 
The great achievement of the past half-century, in this field, has been the 
posing of problems rather than their solution; and the most brilliant 
pioneer in this necessary task is Harold Mattingly, to whom 
Dr. Sutherland’s book is fittingly dedicated. 

Mr. Mattingly has, it is true, brilliantly answered questions, as well as 
asking them; but the chronological position of all modern numismatists 
is such that the latter task is more likely to fall to their lot than the former. 
Herein they suffer from a disability not found in more ‘ central’ branches 
of the classics. They cannot look around and find that most of the spade- 
work has already been done for them ; it has not, or at least not adequately. 
Roman numismatics has been for too long (if indeed it is not to-day) 
regarded as a scarcely scientific pursuit ; so it is several generations behind, 
say, excavation, and centuries behind literary and textual criticism. Inthe 
interests of veracity, pietas must not be carried to the length of attributing 
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to our elders (near or remote) long-jumps which, for historical reasons, were 
impossible for them. They leapt well ahead (some of them), it is trae— 
but not so far as to bring the horizon within easily measurable distance. 
I wonder if the historian may not be led by Dr. Sutherland’s book to 
expect neater and more unanimous interpretations than numismatists 
will, in fact, be able to give him for some time to come. Meanwhile, 
let the profound respect with which we view our forebears be tempered by 
a sense—comforting or disquieting according to temperament—that they 
were often wrong, and that when they were right there is still a great deal 
more to be said. 

In some cases Dr. Sutherland has duly stressed this aspect ; in others he 
has not—partly, no doubt, owing to the severe exigencies of his space, but 
perhaps partly also because of a real misconception of the- stage which 
matters have reached. For example, he presents a picture of the gold and 
silver mints of the Julio-Claudians which is too uncritically dependent on 
earlier conclusions. The theory that there was, throughout the half- 
century following the death of Augustus, a single mint for auret and denarii, 
and that this was Lugdunum (Lyon) until a.p. 37-8, and then was Rome, 
is based on unsatisfying arguments (p. 195). So, therefore, are the his- 
torical ‘ reasons ’ which are held to have justified this alleged step (p. 111). 
Probably the true situation is far more complicated. (Cf. for the decade 
or two preceding A.D. 14, H. R. W. Smith, Univ. of California Publications 
in Classical Archaeology, Vol. ii, No. 4, 1951, pp. 161 ff.) 

The writer would have done well to employ, at this and other points, 
the results of certain numismatic techniques which are not used in this 
book. One of these is the study of ancient metal coin-dies, found—as far 
as this period is concerned—in France, Spain, and probably the Balkans. 
In an earlier book Dr. Sutherland has wisely refused to condemn a 
Hadri: nic example discovered in Britain (Verulamium), and it would 
require an elaborate and excessive tour de force either to reject the whole 
batch as ‘ unofficial ’ or to argue that all of them have, since their original 
utilization, strayed many hundreds cf miles from the places of mintage. 
But nothing is said here about the ways in which they clash with the ecn- 
clusions taken over by Dr. Sutherland (except a cryptic reference, in which 
no specific allusion to dies appears, to an important and relevant sum- 
mary in the Revue Numismatique: p. 189). Another matter about which 
too little is said is the relative rarity and commonness of coins. It would 
be of great value to the political historian to be told which types the Roman 
government considered more worth multiplying than others—to be told 
for example, that two copper coins, of Tiberius and Nero, were struck 
(as finds show conclusively) in numbers a hundred or a thousand times 
greater than other contemporary base-metal issues. But this is outside 
the purview of Dr. Sutherland, who describes the latter, less extensive 
issues in his text, but relegates the two vastly abundant issues to brief 
footnotes (pp. 99n. 1,170 n. 1) <A further technique of which use could 
have been made is metallurgical analysis : it has something to contribute 
to our knowledge of Roman policy. 

These are criticisms, no doubt, but it would hardly be fair to suggest 
that they point to defects of method, since the writer of a fairly short book 
with such a title cannot really be expected to get everything in. The 
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synthesis which he, in fact, produces, is a noble achievement, especially as 
the task of compression which lay before him was cf the most formidable 
nature. Its aim was to present, to the student who is not a numismatic 
specialist, ‘the coinage of the first hundred years of the Roman Empire, 
to sketch in clear and simple outline its essential behaviour, and to show 
its intimate and constant relationship with the whole broad stream of 
Julio-Claudian history’ (p. vi). This aim is useful and salutary, in that 
it recognizes that the study of either history or numismatics has nothing to 
lose, and a vast amount to gain, fromits augmentation and correction by 
the other. Butthe fact that two such disciplines (at least) need to be dealt 
with in so brief a compass means that the task cf ccmpression is doubled. 

On the historical side, the material not unnaturally sometimes be- 
comes a trifle recalcitrant. There are signs of a tendency. to overdo 
topical interpretations. This is, perhaps, mcst applicable to the discussions 
of Gaius and Nero ; the refractory character (from this point of view) of 
Claudius’ types is frankly admitted (pp. 137, 140 f.). As regards that vast 
array of semi- or non-topical representations, the ‘ personifications of 
qualities ’, there is a wider employment of the term ‘ Virtue ’ than Roman 
usage justifies. FIDES AVGVSTI is a ‘ Virtue’, FIDES AVGVSTA is 
not (I prefer to call it a ‘ Blessing ’). 

The difficulty of compression makes itself felt in constitutional matters. 
Leaving aside matters of dispute, it must be admitted that Roman 
terminology does not always accept the degree of simplification which 
Dr. Sutherland imposes on it (chapters ii-iv). Moreover, when we apply 
the word ‘constitution’ to the Romans, its boundaries and character- 
istics will not seem the same to all of us. Thus Dr. Sutherland complains 
that the present reviewer’s interpretations, which lay emphasis on the de- 
liberately disarming and reassuring features of Augustus’ system, “ may 

. owe something to the very efforts which Augustus made to persuade 
the world of its truth’ (p. 41 n.1). Certainly. But the fact that this 
is framed as a criticism implies a suggestion that the true constitution is 
to be found elsewhere than in Augustus’ efforts. Yet,ifso, where? It is 
difficult not to feel that, if Augustus sought to persuade the world that 
such-and-such a part cf his ‘ constitution’ was true, then it was true, the 
constitution was thus ; for the power to make it so—through amenable 
experts in public law, and other such means—lay in his hand. This being 
so, Augustus’ efforts are not differentiable from his ‘ constitution’, but 
indistinguishable from it. 

Some, indeed, will agree with Dr. Sutherland on this pcint ; others will 
not. In numismatic matters, too, it would have been impcssible for any 
writer to secure everyone’s agreement on every aspect, or even on every 
mainaspect. What is much more important is the undeniable success with 
which the stated aim of this book is carried out. It will be extremely 
useful fcr a very long time to come. It will enable the student of history 
to see the extraordinary wealth of this material, and it will show him 


what is thought of it by a numismatist of deep judgement and strong 
humanity. 


MIcHAEL GRANT. 
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Monumenta Germaniae Historica, Scriptores Rerum Merovingicarum : 
Gregorii Episcopi Turonensis Libri Historiarum X. Fase. iii: Prae- 
fatio et Indices. . By Bruno Krusch and Wilhelm Levison. (Hannover : 
Hahn, 1951.) 


THE publication of this, the third and last, part of the new Monumenta 
edition of Gregory of Tours’ History, completes the task to which Bruno 
Krusch devoted his declining years. He did not live to see its completion, 
nor did Wilhelm Levison, whose name is at last and rightly associated with 
that of Krusch on the title-page. Professor Walther Holtzmann has seen 
their work through the press and has contributed to Part iii an all too 
brief notice of the circumstances that led him to assume so heavy a respon- 
sibility. When Levison died at Durham in 1947 he had completed the 
index to the edition—an index, it need hardly be said, of inestimable 
value—but had not finished the preface. This preface Professor Holtzmann 
has completed, with the help of certain notes left by Krusch. It was at 
once plain to him, he adds, quo modo Levison ex Kruschit notitiis . . . novam 
praefationem sub nomine Kruschii condendam aggressus erat. None the 
less, the preface is now published under the name of Krusch alone. Scholars 
who have any acquaintance with the opinions that Krusch formerly 
developed on the text of Gregory may well ask themselves how much of 
the preface now attributed to him would have met with his unqualified 
approval. Might it, perhaps, have been less misleading to a future genera- 
tion if the attribution had not been made in quite that manner ? However, 
the reader is expressly referred to Krusch’s famous article in the Historische 
Vierteljahrschrift, 27 (1932), whence he may discover for himself that in 
the intervening twenty years not even Krusch stood quite still. A change 
of temper was hardly to have been hoped for ; yet it happened. In 1932 
Krusch was still pursuing his old foe Max Bonnet (who died in 1917) with 
the unquenchable hatred of a man defending the honour of his own master 
(Arndt) against the assaults, as he liked to think, of a renegade and largely 
illiterate countryman. But in the penultimate paragraph of the new 
preface we find unqualified acceptance of ‘Le Latin de Grégoire de 
Tours’ and its author, cut quid debuerim, ex adnotationibus meis benevolus 
lector intelliget. Possibly the world owes this cessation of hostilities to 
Levison. 

But does it also owe to Levison a modified outlook upon the manuscript 
tradition of the History? Arndt’s edition, published in 1884, was based 
upon the B group of manuscripts—that is, the manuscripts that comprised 
in their original state only the first six Books. He was aware of the value 
of other groups, which indeed he took the principal part in classifying, 
but his foundation was B.1 (Cameracensis 624, of the seventh or eighth 
century) and B.2 (Bruzellensis 9403, probably later in date). Bonnet 
accepted Arndt’s classification and evaluation without going to the manu- 
scripts ; and such was the foundation of his massive study of Gregory’s 
language. But though he ignored manuscripts he was not uncritical of 
Arndt, and in particular attached more importance than did Arndt to 
A.2, under which is classified several fragments, now widely scattered, of 
the seventh or eighth centuries, of a manuscript or manuscripts that from 
the beginning contained all ten Books. Krusch (who had composed Arndt’s 
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index and was rightly proud of it) came to his master’s rescue in a series 
of studies marked by an increasing inability to recognize Bonnet’s critical 
acumen. But in demolishing Bonnet he also demolished Arndt ; that is 
to say, his re-examination of the manuscripts caused him to re-classify 
them to some extent, and certainly to attach different values to the groups. 
Hence the need for a new edition. He continued to pay homage to B but 
considered that his special contribution was the effective discovery of C.2 
(Namurcensis 11, of the tenth century) and D.1 (Claromontanus 261, of the 
twelfth century). He also emphasized the special connexion of C.1 
(Heidelbergensis 864, of the ninth century) with A.1 (Casinensis 275, of 
the eleventh or twelfth century) and made some important observations 
about the common literary interests of Monte Cassino and Lorsch (the first 
home of C.1). It is fair to say that no manuscript escaped Krusch. But 
the cross-connexions that Krusch sought to establish not only appear to 
impugn in part the value of B, which I concur with him in thinking cannoi 
have been a first redaction, whatever else it was, but also lead towards a 
conclusion that he did not reach for himself—namely, that there never 
were two distinct redactions of the History ; Gregory did not publish his 
work piecemeal. If Krusch had reached that conclusion he would have 
had more justification for the agility with which he jumped from manu- 
script to manuscript, regardless of group or age, in search of what he chose 
to think were ‘ Merovingian’ readings. (He has been severely taken to 
task for this, most recently by Buchner in Zeitschrift der Savigny-Stiftung, 
Germ. Abt. 1942). The immediate point, however, is that despite all this 
collation, and the sometimes haphazard introduction of numerous readings 
from groups A, C, D, E and F, the new edition appears to be as securely 
founded as was Arndt’s upon the B manuscripts, and the preface hints 
at a certain recession in his ideas that may in fact reflect the mind of 
Levison. 

It is certain that Krusch’s edition does not represent the advance over 
Arndt’s that the latter’s represented over all earlier editions. Yet, quite 
apart from his often wrong-headed ideas, the labours of Krusch have not 
been in vain. He has established his own text, the variant readings of 
which are printed for all to see, so that, in Buchner’s words, ‘ jedem 
Beniitzer die Méglichkeit gegeben ist, selbst kritisch zu arbeiten’. If the 
editor chose to accept corrupted and reject uncorrupted readings from the 
same manuscript, his critical apparatus makes this clear, and we may 
substitute other readings that please us more. It may well be that he 
treated Bonnet’s preference for A.2 too summarily. It is, after all, nearly 
as old as B.1. Why does he seek to belittle A.2 by attributing it to the 
early eighth century when both Traube and E. A. Lowe (whom he quotes) 
allow it to the seventh century ? And why dces he assign the first part 
of B.1 to ‘ saeculo VII exeunte’ and the second part ‘ uno demum saeculo 
post cr.a 750’? Inaccuracies of this sort spring simply from that intense 
partisanship that marked all Krusch’s relations with manuscripts as well as 
men. How much extra importance, in any case, ought we to allow to a 
late seventh as against an early eighth century manuscript in establishing 
a text of this kind ? Gregory of Tours died in 594, so that no manuscript 
of his History, or fragment of it, stands nearer than a century to the 

author. It is commonly admitted that the text is very seriously, if not 
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hopelessly, corrupt—so corrupt, indeed, that we never can establish 
Gregory’s ‘ Grammatik’ in Krusch’s sense. I do not mean by this that 
Bonnet’s work was valueless, or that it is pointless to pursue the problem 
of how far the linguistic inaccuracies of the text were due to the author 
and how far to the scribes. Gregory’s use cf the rhetorical cursus still 
merits the study that C. U. Clark has long been urging. But it seems 
doubtful whether further ccncentration on variant readings will ever get 
us much nearer to the archetype. You cannot ‘establish’ a barbarian 
text as if it were the text of Virgil. The great Monumenta editors, notably 
Mcmmsen, knew this perfectly well. Would it be fruitless to start afresh 
frcm the assumption, based not on palaeographical but on historical 
premises, that we do not and cannot possess Gregory’s History as he wrote 
it? The ‘ authority’ of an A text or a B text cannot consist in its being 
nearer to or further away frcm the archetype in time but rather in the 
historical circumstances of its birth. I should like to see an experimental 
classification cf texts by (a) region, and (b) type of scriptorium. It may 
matter greatly whether a manuscript belonged to, say, Corbie or Tours 
or Lorsch, as against some small, unknown house on the periphery of the 
world of Frankish letters, where a reliable text was not to be expected. 
We need also to know more about the sort of company Gregory’s History 
kept in these early manuscripts. In short, it could be profitable to 
advance from the solid foundations established by Arndt and Krusch 
in the direction suggested by Signor Gustavo Vinay in his ‘San Gregorio 
di Tours’. 

On points of detail, [am not quite convinced that we interpret Gregory’s 
mind aright in ‘ restoring’ the title ‘ Libri Historiarum’ in place of the 
time-honoured ‘ Historia Francorum ’, though plainly there is a case ; as 
I have argued elsewhere, I think the picture (p. xix) of the Roman bishop 
who hates the Franks is not an accurate representation of Gregory’s rather 
complicated reacticns to his masters ; I miss Arndt’s four plates (which is 
enly cne of the reasons why the student will be wise never to use Krusch 
without also consulting Arndt), though in partial campensation we are 
given a plate showing how the chief manuscripts differ in recording the 
letters added by Chilperic I to the Frankish alphabet ; and Professor 
Holtzmann’s Conspectus Librorum omits M. Courcelle’s articles in the 
“Mélanges de Ghellinck’ and ‘ Mélanges Halphen’, though it includes 
Levison’s editicn of Wattenbach which at the moment of writing is not 
announced as published. On p. xli, for ‘ Mac Gonagh ’ read ‘ Mac Gonagle’. 

The Index is followed by ‘ Lexica et Grammatica’. Together they fill 
a hundred pages. Both are frem the pen of Wilhelm Levison, who, having 
all the learning of Krusch, quite lacked his bitterness, though he died an 
exile. It is impossible to know how much of the excellence of the new 
edition we owe to Levison; but certainly its last hundred pages are « 
major contribution to historical scholarship and a fitting conclusion to 
the career of that great man. 

J. M. Watiace-Hapri.. 
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Un conflit d’annexion au moyen-dge : Vapplication de la coutume de Paris 
au pays d Albigeois. By Pierre TrmBaL. Bibliot] éque Méridionzle, 
2e Série, Tome xxxili. (Paris: Didier: Toulouse: Privat, 1950.) 


Tuts short account of the attempted imposition by Simon de Montfort and 
his followers of the feudal custom of the fle de France in the conquered 
Albigensian lands is primarily a legal study. Its author is professor in the 
Faculty of Law at Lille, and the Dean of the Faculty of Law at Toulouse 
has written the preface. Naturally, the political, social, and economic 
features of the conquest of the lands held by the Albigensian heretics are 
dealt with incidentally. Nevertheless, the discerning student of feudal 
society will not fail to draw conclusions of a general character from the 
history of certain aspects of the land law in part of the county of Toulouse 
at the beginning of the thirteenth century. 

Because of the nature of the documents available the study is confined 
to the sénéchaussée of Carcassonne, and illustrated mainly from the history 
of two or three leading families, the most important being the Lévis lords 
of Mirepoix. A list is also given of all the fiefs, viguerie by viguerie, held 
in the sénéchaussée by the custom of Paris. 

The conquest of the lands of the Albigensians by the northern barons 
was followed by an annexation of territory comparable to other annexations 
during the middle ages, such as the Norman conquests of England and 
Sicily, or the crusaders’ conquest of parts of Syria. In all these cases the 
society of the conquered was not dissimilar to that of the conquerors, 
differed sufficiently in detail for the conquerors to wish to impose their own 
law and custom, and yet in the long run succeeded, in varying degrees, in 
assimilating the newly superimposed elements. As in the other cases, 
Simon de Montfort and his followers had to organize themselves at first as 
a military garrison. The principal motive for the substitution of the 
feudal custom of the Paris region in the annexed territcries for the written 
law of the south was to ensure that the military hegemony of the conquerors 
should be preserved through the maintenance of the cohesion of their fiefs. 
At the Council of Pamiers in 1212, the custom of Paris was declared in the 
form of a number of articles. In addition a sort of feudal convention was 
concluded between Montfort and the French lords to whom he had granted 
land, by which the obligation to observe the Paris customs was made precise. 

Montfort’s reasons for substituting the land law that he knew for that 
of the south are fairly clear. The northern emphasis on primogeniture 
seemed to guarantee the efficient performance of military service. There 
may have been further motives of a financial nature, since the profits of 
lords from feudal incidents were greater by Paris custom than by southern 
written law. M. Timbal shows that Montfort was in fact deluded concern- 
ing the superiority of the northern successoral law, since the right of 
testamentary disposition in southern law made it possible in practice to 
correct the tendencies to the splitting up of landed inheritances by descent 
to co-heirs. Northern custom did not exclude succession by co-heirs, and 
the Lévis inheritance suffered disintegration, although the Paris custom 
was observed. 

When the French Crown succeeded to the feudal overlordship of the 
conquered territory, it would have appeared to be to its advantage to 
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insist on the observance of the Statutes of Pamiers, for both financial and 
military reasons. In fact, political expediency over-rode these reasons, 
and royal officials pursued a less hard policy than the original conquerors. 
There was no attempt to eliminate the written law of the south, or to 
extend the imposed custom of Paris. The officials and lawyers applied to 
fiefs that custom which could be proved to be appropriate, without any 
special favour to the northern custom. The tendency, on the contrary, 
was for the local law gradually to re-assert itself. By the fourteenth 
century there was not only considerable doubt as to which fiefs were held 
by the custom of Paris, but even as to what actually constituted Paris 
custom. It would seem that the slow (though never complete) re-assertion 
of the written law was not simply a result of the absorption into local 
society of the conquering nobility, or of royal leniency, or even of adminis- 
trative confusion. The fourteenth and fifteenth centuries saw a weakening 
in all France of the position of lords as against tenants. The fact that the 
written law favoured tenant right may well have been one of the funda- 
mental reasons why it triumphed in the end. M. Timbal alludes to this 
feature of the written law, without elaboration. It may be that develop- 
ments in the land law, in this case as in many others, are inexplicable 
except by reference to general social and economic developments. 


R. H. Hitron. 


The Spanish Struggle for Justice in the Conquest of America. By Lewis 


Hanke. (London: Cumberlege, for University of Pennsylvania 
Press, 1949.) 

Bartolomé de las Casas, an Interpretation of his Iife and Writings. By 
Lewis Hanke. (The Hague: Martinus Nijhoff, 1951.) 


THE seriousness, the pride in great deeds, the intractable courage which 
characterized the Spanish conquistadores, marked also the conduct and the 
writings of those other soldiers, the friars of the missionary Orders, who 
marched either with the armies, or alone, and who performed feats of 
endurance as amazing as those of any conquistador. Inevitably differences 
arose between these two groups about the form which the government of 
the Indies should take: and since both groups claimed the allegiance of 
the Indians, the one as vassals, the other as converts, the dispute naturally 
concerned the Indians—their nature and capacity, their rights as inde- 
pendent peoples before conquest, and as subjects of the Spanish Crown 
afterwards. 

That the conquered peoples were the subjects of the Spanish Crown, 
and not the slaves or vassals of the conquistadores, was made very clear 
early. No other European government took its Christian duty towards 
native peoples as seriously as did that of Spain. When the initial con- 
quests were won, the Crown sought to limit and regulate the nature of 
future conquests and to replace the conquistadores in the government of 
the settled areas by lawyers and ecclesiastics. This it did, not merely to 
prevent the growth of feudal insubordination, but also with the expressed 
intention of making Spanish rule more tolerable, and spiritually more 
profitable, to the conquered race. The more obvious brutalities, robberies, 
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and frauds suffered by the Indians were not the result either ef policy or of 
neglect ; they were abuses, and recognized as such. They occurred 
because the Spanish Crown could not enforce its native policy effectively 
and consistently throughout its vast and distant possessions. The policy 
itself, weakened though it was by divided counsel in the early stages and 
by ignorance of American conditions, was—for its time—enlightened and 
humane. It insisted in legislation and in earnestly repeated royal instruc- 
tions that the Indians were free and rational beings entitled to the comfort 
of the Church and to protection for their lives and personal liberty. 

The struggle of Dr. Hanke’s title was the campaign waged by a succes- 
sion of missionaries and jurists to induce the Crown to proclaim and enforce 
this policy. It was a struggle at once theoretical and practical, academic 
and political; for the opposition included, besides the sons of the con- 
quistadores, who were interested parties, lawyers of distinction, ecclesiastics, 
professional scholars, and colonial administrators of experience and proven 
honesty. The dispute touched not only the native policy of the Crown, 
but the very basis of the Crown’s authority. It was part of a series of 
greater controversies over such fundamental issues as the causes of just 
war, the nature and limitations of kingship, and the authority of the 
Church both in spiritual and temporal affairs. No wonder that it caused 
a stir among the serious, scholarly, unbending men who administered the 
Spanish state. 

Dr. Hanke is chiefly concerned with the struggle in its narrower sense. 
His book is not an analysis of theory for its own sake, but an account, in 
more or less chronological sequence, of the development of native policy in 
the colonies and of the agitations which—in part at least—inspired that 
policy. From the sermons of Antonio de Montesinos the reader is led to 
a consideration of the Laws of Burgos of 1512; from the writings of 
Palacios Rubios to the absurdities of the Requerimiento ; from the early 
agitations of Las Casas to the practical, though unsuccessful attempts 
which were made, under his influence, to found colonies and missions which 
should be independent of native labour and which should rely upon 
preaching rather than upon force for their security. The story reaches 
its greatest tension and interest in the middle of the century with the 
promulgation of the ‘ New Laws ’, and the disorders which followed ; with 
Septlveda’s counter-blast to reform in his Democrates Alter: and with 
the bitter and erudite disputes over the question of whether that provoca- 
tive, though not unreasonable, work should be allowed to be published. 
Finally, as the passion of controversy burned itself out, policy entered 
upon a calmer more stable phase with the issue in 1573 of the Ordinances 
concerning Discoveries—that noble imperial code whose combination of 
humanity and common sense has never been bettered by any European state. 

The correspondence between legislation and theory, presented in this 
way, is remarkably complete. The method has its dangers, however. 
One danger is that of over-emphasizing the influence of theories. Some 
part of the credit in the struggle for justice must go to the routine work of 
the courts which applied Spanish law in a new and unfamiliar environment ; 
and some to the enlightened self-interest of those Spanish encomenderos who 
were sensible enough to see that their own peace and comfort depended 
upon a reasonably contented peasantry. The encomienda could be a means 
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of protection as well as an instrument of oppression. A strong and able 
viceroy like Franciso de Toledo might have little patience with theorizing 
about the Indians ; but could nevertheless be, in his paternal fashion, a 
good friend to the conquered race. 

Another consequence of Dr. Hanke’s method is that the writers with 
whem he chiefly deals are those whose influerce upon the course of events 
can be clearly demonstrated. One would like to know more about John 
Mair or Major, the Scot who was the first serious writer to deal at length 
with the theory of the conquest of the Indies ; but he is mentioned only in 
a footnote. Even so great and so humane a thinker as Francisco de Vitoria 
receives only brief mention. It is true, however, that the Relectiones de 
Indis are reflexions upon the nature of sovereign states and the just causes 
of war between them, rather than recommendations about colonial ad- 
ministration. Their influence upon Spanish conduct in America—and 
Dr. Hanke admits that they had a profound influence—was only indirect ; 
no viceroy thought it necessary to commission scholars to refute Vitoria— 
the compliment which Toledo paid to Las Casas. 

Dr. Hanke is at his best in dealing with Las Casas, as might be expected, 
for Las Casas’ career is particularly well suited to the plan of the book. 
He was a missionary first and foremost ; in controversy, he showed himself 
to be a shrewd political tactician and a polemical writer of immense 
earnestness and profound influence ; but not all his writings are polemical. 
He was an honest historian and a profound original thinker in his own 
right. In the two books under review—briefly in the first, more fully in 
the second—Dr. Hanke describes Las Casas’ methods in the mission field 
and in the political arena, recounts the fate of the ‘social experiments ’ 
which he inaugurated, analyses his political theories and finally ard 
triumphantly disposes of the myth of Las Casas as a violent and unpractical 
fanatic. It would be difficult to find a better account of his many-sided 
activities. In rendering full and due justice to Las Casas, however, Dr. 
Hanke may perhaps be accused of doing a little less than justice to some of 
his opponents. It is an exaggeration to attribute to Juan Ginés de 
Sey ulveda the view that ‘ the way for the Indians to become Christian is by 
slavery to the superior Spaniards’ (p. 125). Sepulveda was not an 
advocate of enslavement, but of ‘a mixed and tempered paternal author- 
ity’. It is true that Sepulveda generalized unwisely e.bout the nature of 
the Indians, and his determination to adapt the dicta of Aristotle to 
American conditions led him into some extravagances. Las Casas was 
probably nearer to Aristotle than was Sepulveda in this respect. It is not 
entirely fanciful, even to-day, to see, in the political structure of the Indian 
pueblos, resemblances to the ancient city state, and the Indians were 
certainly not all mere savages. Nevertheless, despite bis ignorance of 
American detail, Sepulveda propounded a sane and prudent imperialism. 
He lost his case in debate not because his theories were inhumane, but 
because they would have interposed a powerful a1istocracy with vested 
economic rights bet ween the Indians on one hand, and Crown and Church 
on the other. 

The Spanish Struggle for Justice is the first serious attempt to survey 
this long controversy as a whole, and in it Dr. Hanke provides a fair, 
comprehensive and extremely erudite guide through a complicated 
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polemical maze. The book is not easy to read—it is too condensed, too 
conscientiously objective, too full of qualifications for that—and its full 
understanding demands a considerable acquaintance with the political and 
religious thought of sixteenth-century Spain. Dr. Hanke, writing for 
specialists, spends little time on filling in this background. 

In Bartolomé de las Casas—written for a wider audience by a confessed 
enthusiast—Dr. Hanke lets his pen run more freely. One of the most 
important points in the book is its insistence on Las Casas’ competence— 
and relative objectivity—as a historian. There is also a chapter on Las 
Casas as an anthropologist ; the detailed examples quoted show him to 
have been a most careful observer—though at times an extravagant eulogist 
—of Indian life and habits. But all his qualities are fairly covered, and 
the author conveys something of his own enthusiasm for one of the greatest 
of sixteenth-century Spaniards. i... 


The Age of Charles I. By Davin Matuew. (London: Eyre and 
Spottiswoode, 1951.) 


Tuis study of England in the reign of Charles I is a sequel to the author’s 
Jacobean Age and is to be followed by a third book on The Genesis of the 
Civil Wars. The final volume, in which Archbishop Mathew proposes ‘ to 
examine the various forces that brought about the liquidation of the Caro- 
line world ’, will in point of time overlap both the present study and the 
author’s recently published Ford Lectures on The Social Structure of 
Caroline England. It is difficult to understand the reasons for publishing 
three sep..r: te but closely related studies of the same period. The frontiers 
defining the subject-matter of the three books are hard to establish and 
harder stillto maintain. Each study must in itself fail to satisfy the reader 
who looks for a balanced picture of the Caroline age and any general 
criticism of the writer’s interpretation of the reign must be deferred until 
the final volume has appeared. 

In the present study attention is focused mainly upon the court of 
Charles I and Henrietta Maria with its fashionable catholicism and its 
dilettante renaissance culture. Here Archbishop Mathew is very much at 
home. The scene is lightly sketched with a familiarity, a gentle detach- 
ment and an apparent unawareness of impending disaster so effective as 
almost to create the illusion that the portrait is drawn from the life ; such 
a portrait as might have come down to us from the hand of some shrewd 
continental prelate observing the island scene ‘ with that wisdom born of 
tired knowledge which was the heritage of the Tridentine world’. To be 
able to create this illusion is a real achievement of historical imagination. 
Historians of both whig and tory traditions have tended to see this period 
in the shadow of the scaffold and have missed some of its delicate colours ; 
‘the pastoral spirit ’’ and ‘the spring-like quality’ that the author now 
finds in it have been obscured. By deliberately disembarrassing his mind 
of the burden of future knowledge, he has succeeded in recapturing the 
mood of Inigo Jones, of Van Dyke, and of the Caroline poets. 

The book has also the limitations of the court memoir. The writer 
himself emphasizes ‘ how remote was the sentiment of the Stuart court 
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from that of the mass of seventeenth-century Englishmen’. He thinks 
that ‘the Royalists themselves had no concern with those civilized values 
which their sovereigns hoped to extract from a Court at peace’. He 
attributes their lack of sympathy in part to ‘ the quite special animus that 
was aroused by intellectual as well as artistic Catholicism . . . they 
disliked the cultural pattern of the Tridentine world as much as the doc- 
trinal’. Other reasons may also be suggested. The divergence of taste 
between court and country was perhaps encouraged by the intermission 
of parliaments. Only courtiers, we are told, had permanent houses in 
London and in the absence of parliamentary sessions only their lawsuits 
brought country magnates and gentry unwillingly to town. It was surely 
also in some measure an outcome of the failure to establish any courtly 
system of education on the lines of the continental academies. At the 
universities and the Inns of Court the gentry received an education 
designed for medieval priests and lawyers ; there was little to predispose 
those who had not travelled abroad to accept contemporary European ideas 
in culture or politics. The lawyers indeed practised masques for the 
pleasure of the queen ; but contemporaries found something incongruous 
in the spectacle and at Oxford Laud’s Canterbury quad. remained elegantly 
aloof from the sturdy Gothic of the provincial builders. It would seem 
that a careful survey of the material evidence would give more solid 
foundations for generalizing about the extent of the cultural influences 
of the court. Such a survey would be of value to the general historian as 
well as to the student of art; for the divergence in taste is the reflexion 
of the unhappy lack of understanding in other spheres. 

Nowhere was the absence of common background more apparent than 
in matters of religion, on which Archbishop Mathew writes with authority. 
He gives a sympathetic picture of the country recusants, almost untouched 
by the spectacular conversions and the intricate diplomacy of court 
catholicism, calmly reconciled to the status of a minority sometimes 
tolerated but never secure. His treatment of the puritan element is no 
less sympathetic. He finds the essence of the movement ‘ in its final power 
to release enthusiasm’, a power engendered by a close individual study 
of the Bible. Although to some extent inspiration derived from the Bible 
could be passed on by the preacher to an unlettered congregation, puritan- 
ism could succeed only where a large element in the population was literate. 
In Elizabeth’s reign the movement had scarcely extended beyond academic 
circles ; now it had a popular basis, and he attributes the change to the 
great increase of literacy in the first half of the seventeeth century. 
‘Using their new horn glasses, the countrymen would fumble with the 
Bible on the oak dresser.’ This was the hard core of puritanism, a force 
independent of doctrinal controversy or ecclesiastical organization and 
remote from politics or economics. This simple truth needs re-stating in 
view of the tendency of so many historians to consider spiritual forces 
wholly in terms of their secondary characteristics. He speaks of the 
‘compassion.’ which characterized many puritans but does little to dispose 
of the widespread illusion that puritans were incapable of charity. 

In handling these subjects Archbishop Mathew is at his best. The least 
satisfying chapters are those which touch upon general political and 
economic problems. In these one is most acutely aware of the weakness 
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which in fact underlies the whole book. Too allusive and subtle for the 
general reader, it is presumably intended for and will certainly be used by 
scholars working in the same or in a neighbouring field. For them its 
value is much impaired by the insubstantial evidence given in support of 
the author’s conclusions. Some of them are no doubt based upon the 
private collections which Archbishop Mathew hes had the opportunity to 
consult ; but there is little direct quotation from or reference to unpublished 
material, other than the State Papers, which still yield their treasures, new 
and old. Where printed sources are cited they seem often to give pre- 
carious foundation to the fabric which is built upon them. Some of the 
author’s generalizations are not easily susceptible of proof and the reader 
must decide for himself how much value to attach to the view that this 
period witnessed the birth of understatement or the development of the 
hanger-on. But the statement that large estates were rarely bought for 
purposes of investment could be proved (or in this case one would suppose 
more probably disproved) by an examination of the evidence. Often we are 
left in doubt whether the author is in fact stating a conclusion based upon 
his own reading or throwing out an intuitive guess to stimulate or challenge 
further inquiry. One example of this ambiguity may be given. ‘ It would 
be interesting ’, we are told, ‘to examine the incidence of these financial 
expedients on the South Midlands as compared to the position in the 
counties which comprised the Lord Presidentship of the North. It would 
be found that in the North Country the exactions were for various reasons 
much less severe. As a generalization, it seems fair to state that the 
northern squires were relatively poor, in a particular sense attached to the 
royal standard and in financial matters much less molested.’ While one 
must therefore accept Archbishop Mathew’s judgements with some reserve, 
one is seldom tempted to quarrel with opinions so tentatively and cautiously 
advanced. ‘Laud’, the author tells us, ‘ worked upon a doctrine which 
in some ways foreshadowed ministerial responsibility in embryo.’ If this 
means anything the reviewer would wish to dispute it ; but one cannot do 


battle with the shadow of an embryo. . . 
EVANGELINE DE VILLIERS. 


The Navigation of the River Weaver. By T. 8. Witian. (Chetham 
Society Publications, Third Series, vol. xiii. 1951.) 


THE combined operation of war and the promotion of the National Register 
of Archives brought to light much local material of inestimable value to 
the economic historian. In Cheshire it uncovered the important Arley 
MSS. which together with the records of the Weaver Trustees comprise, in 
Dr. Willan’s words, ‘one of the finest collections of material on any 
eighteenth-century river navigation ’. The broad outlines of the twenty- 
one year old struggle between Liverpool merchants interested in the 
Cheshire salt industry and the obstructionist local gentry were already 
well known—what was not known was the degree of control over the 
undertaking enjoyed by the county commissioners (as distinct from the 
undertakers), the measure of financial success once the navigation was 
completed in 1732, the volume and variety of traffic, and the impact of the 
Trent-Mersey Canal on the older navigation in the fourth quarter of the 
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century. Dr. Willan’s scholarly book completes the picture. Throughout 
the century, as the original promoters had always contended, the carriage 
of salt and coal (for the salt-works) accounted for the great bulk of the 
traffic—upwards of 60 per cent. in the case of salt and another 20 per cent. 
represented by coal. But scarcely less interesting are the regular ship- 
ments up-stream of pipe-clay to Northwich or Winsford and thence by 
land carriage to North Staffordshire and of ‘ cratesware ’ (pottery) in the 
reverse direction. With the vital statistics of this expanding traffic before 
us we can the better appreciate the motives of the ‘ Burslemites ’ (Josiah 
Wedgwood) in wanting through water communication from the Mersey to 
the Trent. ‘The 16'e of the Weaver as an outlet for the Potteries before 
the building of the Trent and Mersey Canal might well repay fuller investi- 
gation by historians both of inland communications and of the pottery 
industry ’, remarks Dr. Willan. After 1772 the Weaver’s share in the 
pottery traffic shrank rapidly. The early supporters of the navigation had 
also claimed that it would carry a great deal of Cheshire cheese, but in this 
they were mistaken—the reason, I suggest, is that the main centres of 
production and the old established local markets for the commodity lay 
further south in the county (cf. p. 41), and the commodity could more 
conveniently be carried direct from farm-house or warehouse to port. 
Again, the original promoters had envisaged the carriage of coal up-stream 
from Lancashire, whereas it was carried in the reverse direction from North 
Staffordshire. An analysis of the yearly shipments of salt shows that up 
to 1769, and again during the American war, rock salt exceeded manu- 
factured white salt, whereas after 1785, with the exception of 1794, the 
position was reversed. By the close of the century shipments of white 
more than doubled those of rock. 

Dr. Willan skilfully unravels the complex administrative history of the 
undertaking. From the first it was never a purely private enterprise, ‘ but 
a public trust in which the profits were to go to the county ’: in the 1721 
Act ‘the undertakers and trustees ’ were yoked with some eighty-six local 
gentry as ‘commissioners’. This curious condominium never worked well 
in practice and completely stultified the expectation that the county would 
benefit financially. It was eventually abolished by an amending Act of 
1760, which set up a unified system of control under a body of Trustees and 
soon the county began to profit substantially from its ward, ‘ Miss Weaver ’. 
The amending act, the outcome of insistent merchants’ complaints about 
the state of the navigation, did not come a day too soon for the Liverpocl 
men, powerfully reinforced by the duke of Bridgewater and James Brind- 
ley, threatened to combine with influential ‘ Staffordshire schemers ’ who 
had ambitious plans for a through Mersey-Trent canal which would link up 
Hull and Liverpool and might, both literally and figuratively, leave high 
and dry the older navigation. The resulting triangular discussions and 
negotiations in the early ’sixties are perhaps the most interesting part of 
the story. It was feared that the duke of Bridgewater ‘ will become the 
largest dealer as a carrier in Europe—a monopoly in the hands of a peer of 
the realm, refusing to waive his privilege, seems such a monster as I hope 
this land of liberty will never suffer to live’ (p. 203). Despite the com- 


petition of the new canal the volume of Weaver traffic in salt and coal 
greatly increased. 
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No one is so well qualified as Dr. Willan to unravel this story. 
One could have wished that he had done more to identify the lesser 
characters and occasionally donned a pair of boots. He could then have 
given the correct answer to the following question: which plan was the 
more realistic and practicable—that of the hard-headed ‘ Staffordshire 
Schemers’ to drive a ‘subterraneous’ passage through Harecastle hill 
at an estimated cost of £10,000, or the alluvial aspirations of certain 
Cheshire gentlemen to extend the Weaver navigation from Nantwich to 
Wrinehill? The North-Staffordshire man has always been slightly 
contemptuous of his western neighbours. 


Epwarp HuGHEs. 


George Washington: A Biography: vol. iii, Planter and Patriot ; vol. iv, 
Leader of the Revolution. By Doucias SouTHALL FREEMAN. (Lon- 
don: Eyre and Spottiswoode, 1951.) 


THE first two volumes of this massive work described the youth and the 
early military career of Washington. The period from 1759 to 1775 forms 
an interlude in this career, after which it is resumed on a greater scale and 
with a maturity developed in the years between. Much of the third 
volume describes domestic pre-occupations and civil responsibilities, 
broadening out from Mount Vernon, with its expedients in search of profit, 
to Williamsburg, where an inconspicuous term as burgess provides experi- 
ence for service in the continental congress. The remaining chapters, and 
the whole of volume four, depict the modest but indomitable commander- 
in-chief as he carries out ‘ his prime duty . . . not to kill the British but to 
keep the American Army alive’ (p. xxviii). Defensive strategy means 
waiting upon the moves made by the Howes; and this is the test of 
Washington’s character. Through the precarious winters of 1775, 1776, 
and 1777 it emerges into sober triumph ; and by the spring of 1778 the 
republic is in being. The treaty with France ends the phase with which 
these volumes deal. 

In the present age of specialization and historical revision any work which 
attacks a great subject on a great scale demands admiration, even though 
it may bear some of the marks of organized research. There are occasional 
minor discrepancies, such as that which attributes to 1772 (iii. 293 n.) the 
portrait described on the frontispiece as ‘ perhaps ’ of 1777-8. The maps 
are poor and difficult to use. But the blemishes are exceptional. Dr. 
Freeman has achieved a remarkable unity and flow of narrative, which 
make the twelve hundred pages easy reading. He is most at home in 
military history, where the unfamiliar atmosphere of the eighteenth century 
is less treacherous than in social history and ideas ; and when the emphasis 
shifts in 1775 from environment to event, there are chapters, like that on 
the Brandywine, which carry the reader along by sheer interest. Moreover, 
by this time Washington is no longer working or adventuring in distant or 
provincial localities. He is at the heart of things. 

In a setting which is immense in detail and in significance, amid 

material too vast for a ‘life and times’, Dr. Freeman surveys events in 
their own context of time and space much as Washington himself might 
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have seen them. This procedure can result sometimes in an inhibited 
history of the war or in an incomplete description of incidents like the fall 
of Fort Washington. But it has the supreme merit of historicity. The 
author adheres, with admirable and tantalizing persistence, to his rule of 
refraining from interpretation ; though here and there he allows the spirit 
of Lytton Strachey to insert an imaginative phrase or a rhetorical con- 
clusion. (How does he know that ‘the injustice of the Boston Port Act 
was burning in his heart ’ (iii. 352), or that ‘ every tick of a watch seemed 
as slow . . .’ (iv. 175) ?) The narrative picks its way deliberately along a 
narrow road crowded with detail. To some this minute detail will be 
oppressive ; but to many it will reveal, as generalization can never do, the 
actual processes of such matters as plantation economy, land speculation, 
and anti-British associations. It has virtues which compensate amply for 
an obvious triviality here and there. Not that it is always consistent. 
Before 1775, when material is less abundant, matters of general concern 
like the Stamp Act become ‘ things to consider ’ ; but later even so relevant 
an event as the Declaration of Independence is passed over lightly in the 
ruthless selection of detail proper to Washington’s own conduct. 

The proof of the author’s success may be found, paradoxically enough, 
in the elusive picture of Washington himself and the oddly ‘ short-range ’ 
view of events which is presented to the reader. Is this concentration on 
the immediate, this lack of comprehensive vision—or at any rate this 
refusal to be distracted from the task at hand—the essential clue to 
Washington’s success ? Dr. Freeman gives no simple interpretation of 
the man who is baffling perhaps by his very simplicity and lack of exaggera- 
tion. Washington is no ‘demi-god’. His hesitations, his frailties, his 
limited experience, are all fully emphasized by his biographer, whose 
strength as a military historian enables him to discard romantic legends of 
glory and see the commander-in-chief in all the dreary desperation of his 
struggle with inadequate supplies, unwilling levies and difficult colleagues. 
The indefinable greatness is displayed not in itself but in its impact on 
others. It is apparently made up of a justness exceeding that of ordinary 
men, and a patience which becomes almost incredible when it suddenly 
flares into bold action against odds. He listens rather than talks, and 
makes great decisions quietly. The transition from a somewhat careless 
support of non-importation agreements to the advocacy of armed resistance 
comes with little warning. Moments of emotion or self-revelation are as 
rare as they are welcome. Religious belief is deep but unobtrusive. The 
years of maturity have somehow transmuted the unnatural prudence and 
the excessive attention to nice points of personal honour which appeared 
in the young Washington. A certain lack of sentiment persists; but 
judgement has ripened ; while experience and self-restraint have blended 
modesty and self-confidence into an unusual harmony. The years as 
‘lord of the manor’, burgess, and congressman have placed an indelible 
stamp of civilian values on the soldier’s mind. So balanced a character, 
so just a man, is difficult to depict and impossible to caricature. Washing- 
ton had that quality of greatness which is, quite literally, magnanimity. 


G. H. GutrRIpGeE. 
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Napoleon Bonaparte. His Riseand Fall. By J.M.Tuompson. (Oxford : 
Basil Blackwell, 1952.) 


Mr. THompson has followed up his authoritative biography of Robespierre, 
and the soundest history of the French Revolution by an English historian, 
with what is likelyto be regarded as the best Life of Napoleon so far written 
in the English language. This needs to be said in the first place, for no 
Life of Napoleon that has ever been written, or ever will be written, can be 
free from the major difficulty that is inherent in the subject. The problem 
of writing the life of a man whose career was world history is almost 
insoluble. Mr. Thompson gives us in a vivid narrative the rise of Napoleon 
on the background of the Revolution up to 1802, and from the invasion of 
Russia follows him step by step to the final catastrophe. In the middle 
years, however, he abandons the strict narrative and in four big chapters, 
headed England, Rome, Germany, and Russia, divides up the material 
from 1802 to 1812. It is possible to see the reason for this attempt to bring 
clarity into the exposition of Napoleon’s multifarious schemes, without 
feeling that it is entirely successful. It involves too much going backwards 
and forwards. The various strands in the history of the Napoleonic 
Empire are too closely interwoven for them to be separable into relations 
with different countries without increasing rather than diminishing the 
complexity of the story. 

Mr. Thompson seems conscious of the need for a unifying motive. He 
finds it in the theory, which a long series of French historians adopted, that 
the wars of Napoleon were all waged primarily with one end in view—the 
defeat of England. British historians have tended to accept the same 
view, because it is the obverse of the undoubted fact that for England 
Napoleon was the permanent enemy. It is the interpretation of his policy 
that Napoleon himself usually offered ; but in considering his plans it has 
to be remembered that almost invariably he tried to keep open three or 
four possible lines of action, between which he only chose at the last 
moment. When he had chosen, his decision was then presented as the 
predetermined course to which all his moves had been directed. Now, the 
opposition of the British government to his schemes for the domination of 
Kurope was a permanent factor which he could not change, and which 
therefore limited his freedom of choice and exercised a greater influence 
over his policy than he would have been willing to admit ; but this is not 
quite the same thing as making British opposition the real reason for his 
continual wars of aggression. Mr. Thompson, however, accepts the view 
that the Continental System was ‘the be-all and end-all’ of Napoleon’s 
policy. Of the System itself he gives a brilliant description, which brings 
out the broad issues and is at the same time full of significant detail. The 
discussion of its effects on England, though it may at first sight seem 
unduly detailed in a biography of Napoleon, is justified on the view that 
the Continental System was, in the words of Sorel, the raison d’ étre of the 
Empire. As has been said, it was the explanation of his policy that 
Napoleon himself constantly put forward ; but his own version of his acts 
and motives, whether expressed at the time or later, is, as Mr. Thompson 
reminds us, always suspect. The opposed interpretation of Bourgeois, 
who saw Napoleon’s pre-occupation with the Continental System as 
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primarily propagandist in intention, may be exaggerated, but it is worthy 
of consideration. Professor Lefebvre is more guarded in his views, but he 
also finds it impossible to interpret Napoleon’s policy in terms of the war 
against England alone. 

Mr. Thompson’s primary interest is in Napoleon as a personal force in 
the world. There is therefore naturally more emphasis on biographical 
facts than on the social forces and political intrigues which explain why 
revolutionary France fell into the hands of a military dictator. This also 
explains why the voluminous correspondence of Napoleon is the source of 
which he makes the greatest use. At the same time the Napoleonic legend 
is conspicuously absent from his history. The impression should not be 
given that Mr. Thompson is other than a critical reader of the Correspon- 
dence. He exposes, for example, the distortions of the facts in Napoleon’s 
accounts of his military exploits, such as his versions of the battle of the 
Pyramids and the campaign of Marengo. He is aided in avoiding the 
enchantment of the Napoleonic legend by his dislike of the Emperor’s 
literary style. One seems to remember that he found Robespierre’s 
oratorical style equally unsympathetic, and without defending either it 
must be remembered that they spoke in the language of an age when 
Ossian was regarded as a literary masterpiece. 

The judgement of Napoleon, andevery Life of him must be a judgement, 
is revealed by the choice of material out of the wealth of available detail. 
An author disposed to hero-worship would not have turned, as Mr. Thomp- 
son does, to the ruthless analysis of Mme. de Staél for a description of 
Napoleon. The implications of this biography are revealed again when 
its author calls to witness the French colonel who accompanied Napoleon 
on his customary post-mortem of the battlefield at Borodino, and describes 
him rubbing his hands with satisfaction at the thought that he could count 
five Russian corpses to every French one. The officer adds sardonically 
that he supposes that Napoleon took the dead bodies of his German troops 
for those of Russians. In the last resort the verdict on Napoleon’s states- 
manship must turn on the responsibility for the perpetual war. Was he 
driven on by insensate ambition, to which he was prepared to sacrifice 
every French interest, or was he caught in the web of circumstance, the 
inheritor of a war between France of the Revolution and Europe of the 
ancien régime, which there was no averting or bringing to an end? It is 
difficult to deny that in his last years, especially when he rejected the 
possibility of a reasonable peace which would have left France with 
considerable territorial gains, war seemed to have become psychologically 
necessary to him. Was he the victim of his own military ambitions from 
the beginning, and if not, when did the turning-point come in his career ? 
Many historians have taken it to be Tilsit. For Thiers it came after 
Austerlitz. Mr. Thompson puts it very near the beginning, in 1802, and 
this despite the fact that his version of the break-down of the Treaty of 
Amiens is on the whole favourable to Napoleon. In spite of such episodes 
as the Sébastiani report, most French historians, following Thiers, have 
held that in the renewal of the war right was on the side of Napoleon. That 
the situation was mishandled by the British government is obvious ; by 
breaking the letter of the treaty it provided Napoleon with a casus belli, 
which there is some reason to believe he was only too anxious to have. If 
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we look at the war on a world scale, Professor Lefebvre’s verdict that its 
renewal came from the inevitable conflict of two imperialisms will be 
difficult to refute. If Napoleon was the imperial conqueror almost from 
the beginning, it may be said that Tilsit was a turning-point in another 
sense, for here began his fall. Alexander possibly played a larger part in 
the defeat of Napoleon than is suggested in this account. The question is 
still open who made the revelation to Canning of the secret agreement at 
Tilsit : it may have come from no hypothetical spy or insignificant agent. 
The one opponent of Napoleon to whom Mr. Thompson is willing to allow 
a personal victory is, curiously, the Pope Pius VII. That the Papacy was 
to be the real, though perhaps not the ultimate gainer by the Concordat, 
may be admitted, though Napoleon himself drew no slight benefit from it ; 
but the revival of Catholicism in the first half of the nineteenth century, 
which was the real victory, was not a result of the Concordat, and the 
personality of the Pope had as little to do with it as the policy of Napoleon. 

It will be seen from this brief discussion of some of the issues, that this 
biography, if it avoids some problems by keeping on a narrative level, more 
often takes the story on to a higher plane by raising the fundamental 
questions implicit in the life of Napoleon. Finally, it must be said that 
not the least of Mr. Thompson’s merits is that, without falling into the 
fallacy of reading the past in terms of the present, he enlightens his history 
by bringing to it a mind that has reflected on a later age of revolutions and 
dictators. 

ALFRED COBBAN. 


The Works and Correspondence of David Ricardo: vol. i, On the Principles 
of Political Economy and Tazation ; vol. ii, Notes on Maithus’s Prin- 
ciples of Political Economy ; vol. iii, Pamphlets and Papers: 1809- 
1811 ; vol. iv, Pamphlets and Papers: 1815-1823. Edited by Pirro 
SraFFA, with the collaboration of M.H. Doss. (Cambridge University 
Press, for the Royal Economic Society, 1951.) 


It is perhaps sufficient at this stage to salute the first instalment of a work 
which, when its issue shall have been completed, will be of primary im- 
portance, not merely for the economist, but for the historian concerned 
with the moulding of thought in the nineteenth century and beyond. This 
magisterial edition of the Works and Correspondence of David Ricardo has 
had a lengthy and in some respects an adventurous history before publica- 
tion. Few literary ‘ projects ’ can have been so long in preparation. It 
is over a quarter of a century since the Council of the Royal Economic 
Society blessed the proposal that a complete Ricardo should be published. 
It was at so remote a date as 1930 that the task was entrusted to Mr. 
Sraffa, with whom Mr. Dobb has been associated since 1948. Yet in 
retrospect the delay has had the happiest consequences, since the material 
available for inclusion in the present work has meanwhile been notably 
enlarged by happy discoveries of correspondence of the highest importance 
in filling previous gaps in the papers relating to Ricardo. The first great 
discovery, which arose out of the search for unpublished papers in con- 
nexion with the present edition, was made at Bromesberrow Place, near 
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Ledbury, formerly the residence of Ricardo’s eldest son. Here a large box, 
untouched for nearly a hundred years, was found labelled, ‘ Papers of the 
late D. Ricardo, Esq., M.P.’ This, on being opened, was found to contain 
practically all the correspondence of permanent value received by Ricardo, 
as well as drafts of papers of hisown. The second discovery seems to have 
been fortuitous. In July 1943, at Raheny, County Dublin, in a house 
belonging to a descendant of J. E. Cairnes, there was discovered a locked 
metal box which required the services of a locksmith before entry was 
possible—a happy touch that seldom graces economic literature. This 
box was found to contain the missing series of letters from Ricardo to Mill, 
in addition to various writings by Ricardo which had passed into Mill’s 
possession. With these happy discoveries, it may now be said that the 
Ricardo papers are at last available in their entirety. These mysterious 
boxes full of papers, like the Boswell papers found (as we are reminded) 
not so far from Raheny, are doubtless a happy by-product of the spacious 
era of country-houses, where it was possible to dump a trunk in a lumber- 
room and leave it, undisturbed and forgotten, for a century : the pestering, 
even if irrelevant, doubt arises whether our generation, living in straitened 
houses through every nook and cranny of which a cleansing and destructive 
blast sweeps with each returning spring, is providing similar opportunities 
of delighted surprise for our descendants 150 years hence. 

This great work—great in every sense—is planned to be completed in 
ten volumes, and will contain a considerable amount of material not 
hitherto published. Of the four volumes now issued, the first is devoted 
to The Principles of Political Economy ; the second to the Notes on Malthus. 
The third and fourth volumes contain all the pamphlets and papers 
concerned with current controversial issues. Of the volumes yet to appear, 
the fifth will be devoted to Ricardo’s speeches and evidence before com- 
mittees, and it will draw on Hansard and other official sources. Thereafter 
there will be four volumes of letters ; and these, it may be surmised, will 
be richest in new material and of greatest interest to the historian. The 
series will be rounded off with a tenth volume of Biographical Miscellany, 
including a journal of a tour on the continent. 

Surveying this first instalment, it is impossible to praise too highly the 
scrupulous and patient scholarship that has gone to the making of this 
complete Ricardo. It is now possible to read the Principles, and to note 
without effort the changes made in succeeding editions—a point of special 
significance in connexion with the much debated question as to how far 
Ricardo receded, if he receded at all, from his original statement of the 
labour theory of value. The Notes on Malthus—a book that presents 
peculiar difficulties in printing—is presented in such a way that the reader 
has at least the essential parts of Malthus before him, with a minimum of 
inconvenience. In the volumes devoted to Pamphlets and Papers, the 
editors have confined themselves to their strictly editorial duties of pre- 
senting the text with an adequate account of the circumstances which 
occasioned Ricardo’s intervention in debate. 

The significance of this complete edition of Ricardo is that it will make 
possible a revised estimate of a writer who exercised a decisive influence on 
the nineteenth century, but who nevertheless in himself has always been 
a somewhat enigmatical figure. Successive generations of students have 
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been familiar with the judgement of Jevons regarding the able but wrong- 
headed man, David Ricardo, who shunted the car of economic science on 
to the wrong line. Whether he did or did not, is a question on which 
opinion still seems to be divided. The fundamental difficulty with Ricardo 
is that he found it so inordinately hard a task to give expression to his 
thoughts. From Adam Smith, with his gift for turning a biting and 
unforgettable phrase, and from Malthus with, on occasion, his stately 
period, echoing the spacious utterance of the eighteenth century, down to 
John Maynard Keynes, economists (perhaps rather surprisingly) have on 
the whole been more than creditable manipulators of the English tongue. 
Ricardo is the great exception. He wrote as one to whom every sentence 
occasioned the pangs of child-birth. 

Yet, despite the obstacles in the way of coming to terms with Ricardo’s 
thought, his influence in this field of human enquiry has been second only 
to that of Adam Smith. Indeed a very plausible case could be made out 
for wresting from Adam Smith his familiar honorific title of ‘ Father of 
Political Economy ’, and conferring it (for what it is worth) on David 
Ricardo. Ina notable passage Elie Halévy has contrasted the achievement 
and the point of view of these two writers. For Adam Smith, he says, 
‘ political economy means the sum of the practical applications of a certain 
number of observations bearing on the phenomena of the industrial and 
commercial world’; and he goes on to quote Ricardo regarding the dis- 
tribution of the produce of the earth among the three classes of claimant, 
ending with the statement, ‘to determine the laws which regulate this 
distribution is the principal problem in Political Economy’. According 
to Ricardo, comments Halévy, the object of political economy is laws, 
whereas the expression does not occur in Adam Smith (Growth of Philoso- 
phic Radicalism, pp. 266-7). Assuredly, whether or not Ricardo shunted 
the car of economic science on to wrong lines, he shunted it on to other 
lines. 

For the historian interested in the intellectual climate of the nineteenth 
century, the consequences are no less interesting. For in seeking for the 
laws of distribution, Ricardo replaced the optimism of Adzm Smith’s 
invisible hand by an irremediable pessimism. At the heart of things, in 
Ricardo’s analysis, there is unending clash. Landlords are for ever the 
enemies of all other classes : profits and wages are in eternal opposition. 
If in the later Victorian era, political economy became the dismal science, 
it is largely to Ricardo that we must attribute the obfuscating gloom. To 
say that Ricardo supplied all the building material for the Marxian edifice 
used to be looked on as rather a daring paradox ; to-day it is little more 
than a trite platitude. 

It is greatly to be hoped that the ample new material promised in this 
complete edition will stimulate some one to a satisfying study and inter- 
pretation of Ricardo, not merely as an economist but as one whose influence 
was so closely woven into the texture of the nineteenth century. It only 
remains to add that just as the standard of the editorial work here is an 
example to all editors, so on the book-production side these volumes are 
a welcome (and perhaps surprising) revelation of how pleasing and gracious, 
even in 1952, books may still be. 


ALEXANDER GRAY. 
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Genesis and Geology: A study in the relations of scientific thought, natural 
theology and social opinion in Great Britain 1790-1850. By Cuar.es 
CouLsTon GILLEsPIE. (London: Geoffrey Cumberlege, for Harvard 
University Press, 1951.) 


Mr. GILtesPIe has here presented a thorough study of a deeply interesting 
and significant process, the displacement of Holy Scripture from its position 
of authority in matters of cosmology. He has reduced a mass of con- 
troversial literature to some 300 pages, which is perhaps as much as the 
reasonable man will wish to read of such a subject. The presentation 
is scholarly and the bibliography and documentation is adequate. The 
book is written without prejudice : it is difficult at first to discover what 
its author thinks on these matters, for he seems to regard the question of 
the authority of the Scriptures in matters of science as a forgotten dispute 
which could scarcely engage the attention of the man of the nineteen- 
fifties. This attitude makes the book a little dull, for the author’s reaction 
to those whom he portrays so ably is almost always of gentle patronage. 
The reviewer, on the other hand, would commend the prescience of those 
believing scientists and divines who saw, in the theories that excluded 
God’s providence from the order of nature and made man but the latest of 
the beasts, the beginning of a collapse of human morality. A very good 
case could be made for Adam Sedgwick’s assertion concerning the Develop- 
ment theory, as set out in Vestiges of Creation—that ‘ If current in society 
it will undermine the whole moral and social fabric, and inevitably will 
bring discord and deadly mischiefinits train . . .’ The application of the 
criteria of science to the Scriptures has indeed been a prime cause of 
infidelity, and the controversy is a living one: the individual Christian 
has to-day to accommodate himself to the fact that science has made it 
necessary for him to decide, as the men of the middle ages and earlier had 
not to decide, what parts of the Scriptures he shall believe and what 
he shall not—a problem often solved by believing none. It was humanly— 
if not scientifically—right for the men of the early nineteenth century to 
seek means of avoiding such a consummation. Naturally they did not 
always go about it very well. Some were inclined to wrest or select the 
facts of geology to fit the Mosaic cosmogony, and throughout the whole 
period under consideration, a very favourable eye was turned on any 
scientific fact or theory that seemed to accommodate itself thereto. Even 
to-day this attitude is not dead among theologians, though most of us 
pursue our theology and our science in separation and only then seek to 
compare their findings. 

Mr. Gillespie’s book designedly deals only with the reaction of the 
British protestant to geology : he suggests that it would be interesting to 
examine the reaction of catholics. Without a study of the magnitude of 
his own no sure appraisement of their attitude could be given. Wiseman’s 
Twelve Lectures on the Connexion between Science and Revealed Religion 
are of interest. He is unperturbed, holding fast to the traditional doctrine 
that if the Holy Scriptures and the conclusions of science seem to differ, one 
of these has been imperfectly understood. He finds, however, that the 
Mosaic and the scientific account show a general correspondence, a view 
which was tenable in 1836, but became steadily less so as the years went on. 
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Individual catholics have been less active than protestants in the direction 
of attempting to reconcile the scriptural cosmogony with that of science. 
Possible reasons are the earlier development of the antagonism of science 
and religion on the continent, resulting in the unhappy division between 
the scientists who felt no compulsion to reconcile scientific theories with the 
catholic faith, and men of simple faith who were largely unaware of scientific 
progress, and were certainly disinclined to give its theories credence. 

The future historian of the present age (if any survive) will, I believe, 
see it almost wholly in terms of science and its influence upon every mode of 
human function. It is not long since the text-books made but the smallest 
allusions to science as a factor in the determination of history: Mr. 
Gillespie’s book is a sign of a new attitude, the treatment of the opinions of 
scientists as a part of intellectual history, but it needs to be followed by a 
further study of the impact of those opinions on the general attitude of 


civilized man in the mass. 
F. SHERwoop TAyYLor. 


The Foreign Policy of Palmerston, 1830-41. By Sir CHarLEs WEBSTER. 
Two volumes. (London: G. Bell & Sons, 1951.) 


Sir CHARLES WEBSTER continues his distinguished services to diplomatic 
history with a detailed study of Palmerston’s foreign policy. The fact 
that, in addition to the archive material in London, Paris, and Vienna, he 
has been able to make the first complete survey of Palmerston’s private 
papers at Broadlands indicates at once the exceptional interest and value 
of this book. 

This was the period of Palmerston’s most successful diplomacy, includ- 
ing his handling of the Belgian, Iberian, and Near Eastern questions. In 
his concluding chapter, Sir Charles maintains that ‘ Palmerston’s attitude 
towards Europe in these years was indeed more that of Castlereagh than of 
Canning’ (p. 781). He made notable use of the method of international 
conferences which Canning disliked: and whereas Canning once wrote 
that it was ‘not a British interest to have free states established on the 
continent : much better and more convenient for us to have neighbours, 
whose institutions cannot be compared with ours in point of freedom,’ ! 
Palmerston’s private correspondence reveals, no less than his speeches, the 
ideological basis of his foreign policy. 

“The system of England ought to be to maintain the liberties and 
independence of all other nations ; out of the conflicting interests of all 
other countries to secure her own independence ; to throw her weight into 
the scale of any people who are spontaneously stirring for freedom, by 
which I mean rational government, and to extend as far and as fast as 
possible civilization all over the world’ (p. 777). Not until the end of his 
second term of office did Palmerston’s besetting fault of lecturing and 
hectoring the continental Powers get out of hand. But even in those years 
he made many enemies by his hard hitting and lack of sensitivity, and the 
merits of his earlier policy have been obscured by the legends sedulously 
fabricated by such prejudiced witnesses as Princess Lieven, Talleyrand, 
Greville, and Urquhart. Palmerston’s share in the creation of Belgian 
independence and neutrality is pre-eminent and indisputable and is here 


? Temperley and Penson, Foundations of British Foreign Policy, p. 86. 
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confirmed in great detail ; though it must be admitted that the threat of 
a general war had already been averted before Grey took over from 
Wellington. 

The Broadlands Papers clarify many points in Palmerston’s handling 
of peninsular affairs, and of the Eastern question. Palmerston himself 
regarded the Quadruple Alliance of 1834 as one of his major triumphs. 
‘The great object of our policy ought now to be to form a Western Con- 
federacy of free states as a counterpoise to the Eastern league of the 
arbitrary governments. England, France, Spain, and Portugal united as 
they now must be, will form a political and moral power in Europe which 
must hold Metternich and Nicholas in check ’ (p. 390). 

Palmerston’s reaction to the Treaty of Unkiar Skelessi is fully ex- 
plained. In 1838 he wrote : ‘ What Metternich says of our shrinking from 
helping the Sultan when Mehemet was at Acre and when a word might have 
stopped the Pasha without a blow is perfectly true, and there is nothing 
that has happened since I have been in this office which I regret so much 
as that tremendous blunder of the English government. But it was not 
my fault ; I tried hard to persuade the Cabinet to let me take the step’ 
(p. 283). The fleet was fully occupied in connexion with Belgian and 
Portuguese affairs : and some members of the Cabinet favoured Mehemet 
Ali as a stronger buffer against Russia than the Sultan. 

Sir Charles establishes the exact significance of the Treaty of Unkiar 
Skelessi ; the idea that it allowed exit of Russian warships through the 
Dardanelles, in certain circumstances, rests on a false interpretation. 
Palmerston himself did not believe this. ‘The most objectionable part of 
the Treaty is the mutual engagement between the two Powers to consult 
each other confidentially upon all their respective interests, and by which 
the Russian Ambassador becomes chief Cabinet Minister to the Sultan’ 
(p. 305). Palmerston’s whole policy on the Eastern question for the next 
seven years was directed towards undoing this position, created by the 
British government’s inaction in 1832. The way for Anglo-Russian 
co-operation in 1840 was paved by his firm language in 1838, when he wrote 
to the Ambassador in St. Petersburg that ‘ Europe never would endure 
that the matter should be settled by the single independent and self- 
regulated interference of any one Power, acting according to its own will 
or without concert with any other Power’ (p. 594). This dispatch was 
read to Nesselrode, and it finally convinced the Tsar that the Treaty of 
Unkiar Skelessi could not be enforced without a general war. 

In the crisis of 1839 he was therefore prepared to exchange the Treaty 
for a general guarantee of Turkey and neutralization of the Straits, and 
turn to the congenial prospect of splitting the Anglo-French entente. Thus 
Palmerston obtained the trump card which defeated the calculations of 
Mehemet Ali and the French. 

The details of diplomatic negotiation make stiff reading, despite the 
sustained clarity of Sir Charles’ writing ; and one gets the impregsion that 
the documents have sometimes run away with the narrative. The general 
chapters on the diplomatic background are admirable, as far as they go ; a 
better balance in the book as a whole might have been secured by expanding 
these at the expense of the more technical chapters. As it is, some impor- 
tant factors have been barely mentioned, and are hardly given the promin- 
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ence they deserve: for instance, Palmerston’s interest in the Euphrates 
route to the East, surveyed by Colonel Chesney in 1835 ; his fear of French 
domination of the North African coast-line through the conquest of Algeria 
combined with French influence in Egypt ; the vital interest of Russia in 
the Straits as the outlet for the commerce of South Russia. The signifi- 
cance of the momentous Russian decision after the Treaty of Adrianople, 
that a protectorate of a weak Turkey would be preferable to partition, is 
not brought out. 

Sir Charles leans heavily to the side of Palmerston in assessing respon- 
sibility for the rupture of the Anglo-French entente. ‘It was Louis 
Philippe and not Palmerston who destroyed the entente ’ (p. 788). This 
hardly does justice to the French point of view and to the precarious 
position of the July Monarchy. For Louis Philippe, steering between the 
Scylla of a revolutionary attack on the Vienna settlement and the Charyb- 
dis of co-operation with the eastern autocracies, the Anglo-French entente 
was the only sheet-anchor. Palmerston was well aware of France’s 
dependence on English goodwill, and was tempted to exploit it. In the 
long run, no French régime could have been more favourable to British 
interests than the July Monarchy, and it would have been worthwhile to 
make more concessions to French amour-propre than Palmerston was 
inclined to make. 

F. M. H. Marxnam. 


Imperialismus vor 1914. By Georce W. F. HALuGarTEN. Two volumes. 
(Munich: C. H. Beck’sche Verlagsbuchhandlung, 1951.) 


Tuts book has had a difficult birth. It was ready for publication in 1933, 
but could not then be brought out in Germany. A shortened version— 
about a third of the whole—was published in Paris in 1935 under the title, 
Vorkriegsimperialismus ; and certain sections (on Liman von Sanders, 
the Boer war, and the economic conflicts in Turkey) have appeared in 
learned periodicals. The author has left his original version untouched, 
except in the introduction ; and has added only references to material 
which has come out since 1933. No doubt it would have been an unjusti- 
fied labour to rewrite a work of more than a thousand pages ; all the same 
the work is ‘dated’. It smells of the era when the First World War was 
still a contemporary event and when the mysterious figures of finance and 
heavy industry seemed to determine the destinies of nations. Then we 
were reacting against ‘ pure ’ diplomatic history ; now we are more doubt- 
ful whether economic considerations dictate the relations of the Great 
Powers and more inclined to think that the rulers ruled more than we once 
supposed. Much of the present book provokes scepticism ; but, given that 
it presents a one-sided picture, it is well done and, in its way, important. 
The title is misleading. This is history, though of rather unusual kind, 
not economic theory or sociological speculation. Moreover, apart from 
introductory sketches of ‘the sociological foundations’ of British and 
French foreign policy—both too general to be satisfactory—it is pre- 
dominantly German history, especially in the reign of William II. The 
book is appropriately dedicated to the memory of Eckhard Kehr; and 
the method which Kehr applied so brilliantly to analysing the social 
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origins of the plans for a great German navy is used here more extensively 
to cover all the discussion on German armaments during William II’s 
reign. If these sections were abstracted from the rest, they would make a 
history of Germany in the Second Reich incomparably more penetrating 
than anything that we possess. The interplay of parties and class-interest, 
of industrial need and demagogic agitation,is worked out with extreme skill. 
There is not a great deal to add to Kehr’s analysis of the naval programmes ; 
but the same approach works when applied to the army, from Caprivi’s 
army reforms in 1893 to the grandiose expenditure of 1913. Of course Mr. 
Hallgarten’s book is exposed to the same criticism as Kehr’s, though he 
does not press things quite so far. He is inclined to treat armament 
programmes solely as a ‘ function ’ of class and party conflicts and to brush 
aside either technical developments or what one might call the * objective ’ 
needs, as determined by the armaments of others. He is fond of saying : 
“the sociological question is alone relevant here ’, and he sometimes gives 
the impression that he accepts the old myths of armament firms in the 
different countries, joining together to encourage competition among the 
Great Powers for their private benefit. Still, he points out that the German 
armament plans were often bigger than the manufacturers could cope with ; 
and he makes it clear that Germany’s military expansion sprang from the 
essential nature of Bismarck’s Reich, not from a conspiracy of ‘ the lords 
of the Ruhr ’. 

Other sections of the book seek to show the influence of ‘ sociological ’ 
factors on foreign policy, strictly speaking ; and these are more speculative. 
For instance, he argues that the estrangement between Germany and 
Russia which began with the Austrian alliance in 1879, reached a peak with 
the refusal to renew the Reinsurance Treaty in 1890, and could never be 
undone by William II, was caused by the Junkers’ dislike of cheap Russian 
grain. This seems to me far-fetched. Though agrarian protectionism no 
doubt played some part, the German alliance with Austria-Hungary was 
the decisive factor ; and this had political, not economic, causes. Again 
he argues that, in 1895, Germans had large direct investments in the 
Transvaal mines ; hence German policy was anti-British, and the Kruger 
telegram followed. By 1898 the Germans were investing in South Africa 
through the London market and so supported British policy. Here again 
adequate ‘ political ’ causes can be found. In 1895 the Germans wanted 
to force England into backing Austria-Hungary and so displayed the 
warning of a continental league. In 1898 they were only anxious not to be 
caught in the Far Eastern conflict between England and Russia, and 
appeased both sides where they could harmlessly do so. Even greater 
stress is laid on economic factors when it comes to Morocco; and with 
some justification—they certainly existed. But it is carrying things too 
far when it is argued that Rottenburg, Krupp’s agent in Morocco, organized 
the Tangier visit. The crisis of 1905, whatever its economic background, 
sprang from the needs of ‘ great policy’. Even the complicated financial 
intrigues between French and German interests in equatorial Africa which 
took place in 1909 and 1910 did not touch off the Agadir crisis: they did 
no more than put into Kiderlen’s head the idea of seeking compensation on 

the Congo for the derelict German claims in Morocco itself. Nobody 
doubts that there was always much financial intrigue mixed up in French 
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foreign policy ; but the financiers were pushed forward by the politicians 
more often than not. 

There is more solid ground when Mr. Hallgarten comes to Turkey. 
Constantinople was certainly a battleground for concessions in railways, 
armaments, and state-loans. But these concessions were often sought to 
strengthen the Power concerned politically, not simply for profit. For 
instance, Russia was vitally dependent on the security of the Straits in 
order to export grain to western Europe and thus to pay the interest on 
her loans. Hence her protests against Liman von Sanders and her 
entry into war to arrest the Austro-Hungarian march into the Balkans. 
But the motive was political, not financial—the preservation of Russia as 
an independent Great Power, not the interest of foreign investors. Mr. 
Hallgarten makes much of the confusion of German policy; and it is, 
I think, true that Biilow and Bethmann Hollweg allowed policies to be 
imposed upon them that estranged Russia and England at once—the 
Bagdad railway on the one side, the great navy on the other. But this 
was due to peculiar German circumstances—the Bismarckian balance which 
had got out of control. It was by no means so true of the governments 
of other Powers, who followed a more consistent line of self-preservation. 

It would be foolish to dispute that there is a great deal of truth in Mr. 
Hallgarten’s analysis. The scandals are true ; the hunt for concessions is 
true; the conflicting interests are true. But the ‘ sociology’ to which he 
appeals is a dangerous weapon. It is easy to make sociological rules for 
the behaviour of whole classes ; but history is made by individuals, and 
there sociology often breaks down. For instance Mr. Hallgarten suggests 
that the British Foreign Office was more anti-German than the Liberal 
government because its members were of more aristocratic origin. How 
does this explain Eyre Crowe, the most anti-German of them all? Mr. 
Hallgarten seems to work on the principle that, when the rules of sociology 
work, this proves that they are true; when they do not work, it is an 
exception without meaning. He writes in a revealing footnote : ‘ Unfor- 
tunately the documentary foundations for the estimate of the economic 
relations are lacking here as everywhere’. What we are left with is 
inspired guesswork. Even so, we could have had more documentary 
foundations. The analysis of Reichstag debates and Pan-German 
pamphlets could have been cut down; and we could have had some 
figures instead. How much German money was invested in Turkey ? in 
southern Russia ? in Morocco? What was the rate of profit in building 
the Bagdad railway ? If historians are to go in for sociological analysis, 
they must do it with fewer ideas and more figures. 

This is an exciting book, often stimulating and full of valuable informa- 
tion on German politics. But it is also very wrong-headed and often 
arouses an exaggerated scepticism. To be fair to Mr. Hallgarten, it should 
be added that he admits that he is being one-sided. He often emphasizes 
that he is not concerned with the details of diplomacy ; but he also gives 
the impression that he does not think them important. He underrates 
Power, as men did in the generation before 1914 ; and therefore overlooks 
the fact that states, which are instruments of Power, follow the rules of 
their own behaviour. Even in the ‘age of imperialism’ before 1914 
governments exploited capitalists more often than the other way round. 
A. J. P. Taytor. 
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Austria-Hungary and Great Britain, 1908-1914. By Atrrep Francis 
PrisraM. (Oxford: University Press, 1951.) 


THE latest work of Professor Alfred Francis Pribram, the least productive 
and the most impartial of a remarkable group of Austrian historical 
scholars, is worthy of his high reputation. As joint editor of the immense 
collection of Austrian diplomatic documents, 1908-1914, and as editor of 
The Secret Treaties of Austria-Hungary, 1879-1914, which carried his name 
all over the world, he was uniquely equipped to elucidate and assess the 
policy of his country. In the inter-war years his two little books, Austrian 
Foreign Policy, 1908-1918, and England and the International Policy of the 
European Great Powers, 1871-1914, outlined the results of his researches 
and reflexions ; and this posthumous volume, written during his voluntary 
exile in England, where he was born, presents his final conclusions. It has 
been admirably translated by his old pupil, friend, and literary executor, 
Ian Morrow. There can be little doubt that it will take its place among 
the limited number of indispensable treatises on the coming of the First 
World war. Its composition and publication were rendered possible by 
the generosity of the Rockefeller Foundation. 

A long introduction on Anglo-Austrian relations from 1200 to 1908 
provides for the first time an authoritative survey which the editor of the 
volumes Die Oesterreichischen Staatsvertrége: England was peculiarly 
qualified to write. This chapter, so crowded with diplomatic detail, is 
inevitably rather heavy going, but the second introductory chapter, 
“Monarchs and Statesmen of Austria-Hungary and Great Britain, 1908- 
1914’, is a delight. Inevitably the portraits of Francis Joseph and 
Francis Ferdinand, Aehrenthal and Berchtold, Tisza and Mensdorff, are of 
higher value than those of Edward VII and George V, Asquith and Grey, 
Hardinge, Nicolson and Crowe, Goschen, Cartwright, and Maurice de 
Bunsen. Some of the former he knew personally, and in regard to the rest 
he learned a good deal from Friedjung, Redlich, and other friends who 
combined scholarship with political activities. Never a hanging judge, he 
is more concerned to interpret than to praise or to blame. All the more 
welcome to English readers is his unstinted tribute—teiterated throughout 
the later chapters—to the peace-loving nature and peace-pursuing policy 
of Grey. Every one of these vignettes contains some arresting phrase. 
The old emperor, we are assured, was not stupid, but he had no imagination 
and therefore no ideas. Edward VII was the least vindictive of men. 
One of the few errors in the English portraits is the description of George V 
as a lover of books. Berchtold was neither a warmonger nor (as Masaryk 
used to complain) a dilettante. Tisza was the ablest statesman of the Dua! 
Monarchy. Grey did not like the Germans, but he was not a Germano- 
phobe. ‘The outbreak of the First World war struck Mensdorff (whom 
Pribram knew well) like a tidal wave and left hima shattered man.’ These 
pontifical pronouncements convey some notion of the interest of what is 
certainly the most entertaining and perhaps the most permanently impor- 
tant part of the book. 

The larger part consists of three long chapters on the Bosnian crisis, the 
Balkan wars, and the catastrophe of 1914. Readers of Bernadotte 
Schmitt’s well known monograph on the first of these convulsions will find 
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little to surprise them in this balanced survey. That Bosnia was annexed 
without bloodshed was regarded by Aehrenthal as a feather in his cap, but 
it is rightly described as a Pyrrhic victory. One of the most controversial 
incidents of the whole story was the emperor’s concealment of the coming 
coup when he received Edward VII at Ischl on 12 August 1908. His 
silence was deeply resented by the king when the annexation was pro- 
claimed two months later, but it is defended by Pribram on the double 
ground that the visitor asked no questions and that at that date no final 
decision had been reached. 

While Grey’s attitude during the Bosnian crisis was sharply criticized 
by the Central Powers, his unflagging efforts to preserve peace during the 
still longer crisis of the Balkan wars received general praise. Without the 
‘reunions ’ of the ambassadors in London which he instituted and guided, 
the frail fabric of peace might have been rent asunder. Yet neither 
Berchtold nor Grey could be fully satisfied with the results of their labours. 
‘Servia emerged much more powerful and with large territorial gains, and 
she redoubled her machinations against the Dual Monarchy.’ And Grey’s 
unselfish efforts to prevent Austria and Russia from flying at each other’s 
throats had merely postponed the clash, as most experienced observers 
foretold at the time. 

The final chapter opens with the restoration of tolerable relations 
between London and Vienna, but those between Vienna and St. Petersburg 
were worse than ever. As the dark clouds gathered overhead Grey’s course 
was clearly marked out both by his temperament and his eight-year record 
at the Foreign Office. The former taught him to strive for peace, as he 
had striven during the Bosnian crisis and the Balkan wars. The latter had 
strengthened his conviction that for Britain, having once abandoned 
‘splendid isolation ’, there could be no going back. A single sentence 
reveals that Pribram has penetrated to the heart of his policy. ‘Grey was 
firmly resolved that, come what might, the Entente with France and 
Russia must be maintained under any circumstances.’ That this heritage 
from the days of Balfour and Lansdowne, the authors of the Japanese 
treaty and the French Entente, limited the chances of profitable mediation 
is obvious ; but it is no less obvious that a different attitude would have 
left Britain without a friend in Europe. 

The author is less convinced of the wisdom of Austria’s policy. The 
terms of the ultimatum to Servia are rightly described as extremely harsh 
and deliberately meant to be harsh. ‘ It was neither expected nor desired 
in Vienna that the Servian government would accept them. . . . In official 
circles it was clearly realized that war with Servia might also involve 
Austria-Hungary in war with Russia. Yet even this prospect did not 
daunt Austro-Hungarian statesmen who, relying on the might of their 
German ally, were prepared to wage war even if the participation of Russia 
were also to mean France’s participation at Russia’s side. . . . Now, after 
the murder of the Heir-Apparent, government and people were at one in 
demanding the destruction of the enemy even at the risk of their own 
defeat.’ These brief quotations contain the essence of a lengthy chapter 
which breathes a philosophic detachment rare among recorders of such 
recent and earth-shaking events. An Appendix of notes and extracts and 
a brief bibliography enhance the value of this striking work. 

G. P. Goocu. 








SHORT NOTICES 


Short LNVotices 


A History of Arab ships and seamen has been badly needed and, one 
must regretfully admit, is needed still. Dr. G. F. Hourani’s book on Arab 
Seafaring in the Indian Ocean in Ancient and early Medieval Times (London : 
Cumberlege, for Princeton University Press, 1951) is in thesis form, well 
footnoted (though lacking a bibliography) and contains no conclusions 
with which an examiner might violently disagree. While thus forming a 
useful guide to some of the sources, it falls short of being history. True to 
his thesis, the author minimizes all reference to war and politics, religion 
and trade, and so restricts himself to seafaring in the narrowest sense. 
But, once confronted with nautical technicalities, he finds himself ill- 
equipped to deal with them. He is indeterminate about ship-building, 
unconvincing about seamanship and frankly ignorant of n2vigation. 
Central to his theme is the question of whether the Arabs brought the lateen 
sail to the Mediterranean but he advances the matter no further than to 
think it ‘ quite probable’ that they did. In point of fact, the evidence 
adduced would make it no more than ‘ quite possible ’, so that the author 


leaves the problem very much where he found it. Any more interesting 
result is largely obviated by one of Dr. Hourani’s self-imposed limitations. 
For, by deliberately ignoring the Arabs in the Mediterranean, he con- 
siderably reduces his chances of discovering to what extent the Arabs 
brought Oriental seamanship into European waters—thus enabling 
European seamen to invade, in their turn, the waters of the East. 

C.N. P. 


One of the events which has penetrated through the chaotic fog of the 
third century A.D. to a modern public, and which shocks the habitually 
pro-Roman historian almost as much as it horrified contemporary Romans 
themselves, is the capture of the Emperor Valerian by orientals. How 
did his son and colleague Gallienus deal with the unprecedented consti- 
tutional position which thus arose? Dr. Georges Lopuszanski argues in 
La Date de la Capture de Valérien et la Chronologie des Empereurs Gaulois, 
(Cahiers del Institut d’ Etudes Polonaises en Belgique, 9, Brussels, 1951) that 
Valerian was taken in A.D. 259, and accepts the view that Gallienus main- 
tained the fiction of joint rule during most of the following year. This, 
like everything else in the brochure, is judiciously discussed with a wealth 
of detail and reference, which would make any rapid critical impression— 
other than that of the author’s efficiency—an impertinence. It is a thorny 
piece of reading. But these numismatic problems have now become 
complex, or rather their complexity has begun to be understood. Original 
research like Dr. Lopuszanski’s is much needed, and from original research 
on this subject the most that can be hoped for is clarity ; it cannot any 
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longer be combined with the chatty treatment suitable for a general 
exposition. And, despite the lure of a more ‘streamlined’ presentation, Dr. 
Lopuszanski’s meaty, multilingual footnotes add greatly to the likelihood 
that progress has been and will be made, since they ensure that there is no 
neglect of other significant modern opinions. Here is a good field for 
studies of this kind, since it possesses special methodological interest ; this 
is because, in the ‘ Age of the Thirty Tyrants ’, a proportionately larger 
part of the evidence for dating is numismatic than is the case at any other 
period. Thus the editors of C.A.H. entrusted it to the masterly presti- 
digitation of Mattingly and Alféldi. Their constructions were brilliant, 
though not always similar—here the capture of Valerian is a case in point 
—and Dr. Lopuszanski does not always agree with them or with anyone 
else. So much the better, since his arguments are rigorous enough to 
justify his deviations. It is to be hoped that this achievement will help 
and encourage his publishers to overcome the difficulties which stand in 
the way of printing (p. v ; in my copy pp. 39 f. are reversed, and p. 78 
blank). Due probably to the provisional format is the absence of a 
summary of results. This is hard on the reader ; and for this reason, and 
because they need to be known, I will put down a few of them here :— 
A.D. 253 (c. September): proclamation of Valerian. 258 (before end 
August): death of Valerian jun. (Soon after 10 December, or very early 
259): revolt of Postumus and death of Saloninus. 259: defeat and cap- 
ture of Valerian. 259/60: revolts of Ingenuus and Regalian (suppressed 
260). 260 (c. 29 August): revolt of Macrianus sen. in names of his sons. 
(Before end of year): Gallienus ends ‘joint rule’. 261 (March-April) : 
revolt of L. Mussius Aemilianus. (Spring-summer): defeat and death of 
Macrianus (his son Quietus recognized in parts of Egypt until autumn). 
268: deaths first of Gallienus and then of Postumus. 270 (early): death 
of Victorinus. Our use in this period of the prejudicial terms ‘ revolt ’ and 
‘rebel’ needs Dr. Lopuszanski’s corrective (p. 30): ‘c’est la réussite seule 
qui décide au troisiéme siécle s’il (sc. le prétendant au pouvoir supréme) 
sera reconnu comme empereur légitime ou flétri comme tyran ’. 
M. G. 


In this second instalment of his studies in fourth-century history, A 
Conflict of Ideas in the late Roman Empire : the Clash between the Senate and 
Valentinian I (translated by Harold Mattingly, Clarendon Press, 1951), 
Professor Andrew Alféldi has given us a panegyric of the soldier emperor 
Valentinian I, whom he believes grossly traduced by a historical tradition 
emanating from his opponents, the senatorial nobility. Few would deny 
that Valentinian was an able, vigorous, and conscientious emperor, but 
Professor Alféldi’s enthusiasm for his fellow countryman is carried to 
excess. In particular, he is unjust to the great historian of the age, 
Ammianus Marcellinus, whom, because he records the faults as well as the 
virtues of Valentinian, he is forced to represent as bitterly prejudiced 
against him, and, even more strangely, as the mouthpiece of the senate. 
After quoting his bitterly satirical diatribe against the Roman aristocracy, 
he remarks: ‘so speaks Ammianus their partisan’, and he qualifies his 
damning character sketch of the great noble Petronius Probus as ‘ reticence 
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inspired by his sympathy for Rome’. In fact Ammianus had little use for 
the senatorial nobility : his sympathies lay rather with the cultured middle 
class, the upper strata of the curiales. Valentinian was hostile to this 
class also, witness his emphatic exclusion of them from the newly created 
post of defensor plebis as well as from their ancient function of tax collectors. 
But there is little to suggest that Ammianus’ judgement was warped by this 
fact. He disliked, it is true, as savage boors, most of the Pannonians with 
whom Valentinian flooded not only the military but the civil service, but 
he singles out for praise the few who tried to curb the emperor’s often 
savage severity. But even if Ammianus was prejudiced against unlettered 
military men, this does not affect the truth of his main criticisms of Valen- 
tinian, that he was excessively severe, even by the brutal standards of the 
age, that he was hasty in inflicting savage penalties without due examina- 
tion of the merits of the case, and that he put a blind trust in the men whom 
he had promoted and backed them right or wrong. The scandalous story 
of Leptis, to which Professor Alféldi makes only oblique allusions, is even 
better proof of these failings than are the misdeeds of Petronius Probus in 
Illyricum, for which, despite Professor Alféldi’s special pleading, Valen- 
tinian must be held responsible, since he refused to hear complaints against 
Probus. These faults often vitiated Valentinian’s best intentioned 
reforms. It is certainly true that he was anxious to protect the humble 
and oppressed, as his creation of the defensor plebis shows, but it is typical 
of his limitations that the office was to be filled from former provincial 
governors, barristers, and palatine officials—hardly classes likely to be 
sympathetic with the poor—and that they are to be selected by the 
praetorian prefect—in Illyricum by Petronius Probus himself. When 
allowance has been made for the author’s patriotic bias in favour of the 
Pannonians, the book presents a fair enough, and certainly a lively and 
well documented, picture of the age. Professor Alféldi tends to oversimplify 
it, forgetting the many intermediate classes—the permanent officials, the 
lawyers, the decurions, to mention only the most important—which 
intervened between the senatorial nobility and the peasantry, but he has 
much of interest to say. An illuminating chapter analyses the working of 
the ‘spoils system ’, whereby the advent of a new emperor brought high 
promotion to his friends and countrymen, and their friends and friends’ 
friends in an ever widening circle. Others deal with the corruption and 
the brutality of the age, with the conflict between class interests, and with 
the rhetoric-soaked literary culture of the upper classes. A. H. M. J. 


Lucien Musset’s Les Peuples Scandinaves au Moyen Age (Paris: 
Presses Universitaires de France, 1951) is a handbook: of Scandinavian 
history from the earliest times to the end of the middle ages, and it is the 
product of much learning and exemplary diligence. In the space of some 
340 pages, M. Musset surveys the history of Scandinavia from many points 
of view, and includes sections on the Norse settlements in Russia, the 
Empire, Greenland and Wineland. His judgements are critical and his 
conclusions well balanced, but the book will be found more valuable for 
reference than for general reading. In addition to a select bibliography 
printed at the end of the book, M. Musset gives copious references to 
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sources, and especially to secondary sources, on nearly every page. He 
pays no less attention to works in Scandinavian languages than to those 
in the better known languages of Europe. These references will make the 
work invaluable for students, for they are generally accurate. Footnote 5 
on p. 213 is anexception. G. Vigfisson’s important edition of the text of 
the Sturlunga Saga (Oxford 1878) is there described as ‘ trad. anglaise ’, 
and the ‘ popular’ edition of Bjérn Bjarnason and Benedikt Sveinsson 
(Reykjavik 1908-15) is assigned to Benedikt Sveinsson alone. There are 
better editions cf the Sturlunga than these, and it has been translated into 
Danish, although not into English. This book gives evidence of the growing 
interest in Norse studies among French scholars. i ee 


It was in 1912 that the classic ‘ Account of Medieval Figure-Sculpture 
in England ’ by E. 8. Prior and Arthur Gardner first appeared. It remains 
to-day the definitive work on the subject. Few countries possess such an 
exhaustive account of their national heritage in this branch of the aits. 
In 1935 (reprinted with a few corrections in 1937), Mr. Gardner published 
an abridged edition : it is this which is now re-published (English Medieval 
Sculpture: Cambridge University Press, 1951), though it is doubtful 
whether fifty-five shillings brings it any longer within the author’s descrip- 
tion of the 1937 reprint as ‘a handy text book at a moderate price ’. The 
general framework and substance of the book remain unchanged, but here 
and there paragraphs have been added which reflect recent work on the 
subject or occasionally some new discovery. Sir Thomas Kendrick’s books 
have caused some additions to the Anglo-Saxon period in which the dancing 
figure of Codford St. Peter now receives both mention and illustration ; 
Mr. John Harvey supplies some names for sculptors ; the capitals from 
Hyde Abbey are given two plates ; Shobdon now becomes the central point 
of the Herefordshire school ; photographs of two striking late thirteenth- 
century statues in the garden of Bovey House near Beer in Devonshire are 
reproduced ; the kings from Westiinster Hall and the sculpture of Henry 
VII's chapel receive a much more detailed treatment owing to the oppor- 
tunities of examining them when they were dismantled and cleaned during 
the war. Here war provided a beneficial by-product : from its destruction 
our medieval sculpture has suffered mercifully little, but, alas, reference to 
the tombs of the knights in the Temple Church must now be turned into 
the past tense. The book is thus genuinely brought up to date in detail. 
The approach, which is resolutely objective and unspeculative, remains the 
same, unperturbed by foreign theorizing and the Warburg in our midst. It 
is to be regretted that Dr. G. Zarnecki’s brief but important booklet on 
English Romanesque Sculpture, 1066-1140, had not appeared in time to be 
given some mention and possibly to modify one or two paragraphs ; and 
Mr. Gardner makes no reference to Dr. Zarnecki’s earlier published finds at 
Reading, much of which, it is true, is decorative sculpture but which 
include the iconographically important piece of the Coronation of the 
Virgin. The format has been changed and the increased size of the page 
allows the plates, with very few exceptions, to be printed parallel with the 
text, an important convenience when the two, as here, are inter-mixed. 
Many of the plates seem to represent the old blocks and even to go back to 
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those of the original Prior and Gardner : but on a glossier paper notably 
clearer impressions have been secured. Several new photographs are 
reproduced and the plates now number 683 as opposed to 490 in the 1935 
edition : the complete Prior and Gardner has 820. In all a handsome 
volume, worthy of the doyen of studies in and photography of English 
medieval sculpture. T.S. R. B. 


Daily Living in the Twelfth Century, by Professor Urban Tigner Holmes, 
Jr. (Madison: The University of Wisconsin Press, 1952) is ‘ primarily a 
companion for literary studies’; it is intended to provide students of 
medieval literature with a factual background of how life was conducted 
in the second half of the twelfth century. The matter is drawn largely 
from Alexander Neckam’s De Nominibus Utensilium, a great deal of which 
the author quotes in full in translation. This in itself is very useful as the 
text privately printed by Thomas Wright in Volume of Vocabularies (1857) 
is a rare book. Indeed it may be regretted that Professor Holmes 
abandoned his first idea of printing a critical text of this interesting little 
treatise. He has supplemented the story from a mass of other historical and 
literary sources, especially vernacular, the Professor’s particular field. The 
book is packed with detailed and accurate information, for which chapter 
and verse is given in notes at the end of the volume, about the interior 
of houses both large and small, about food and wine, cookery utensils 
and sanitary arrangements, about clothing, games and pastimes, and 
all manner of things which will be found usefulto students of history and 
literature. He might perhaps have gleaned even more from record sources. 
The Pipe Rolls, for example, are particularly rich in evidence of personal 
clothing, food, and other domestic things in this period. One may question 
whether the form in which the matter is presented is well chosen. The 
author describes an imaginary journey taken by Alexander Neckam from 
his home at Dunstable Priory via London to Paris, and introduces these 
details about daily life as he travels along. The method requires long and 
rather clumsy digressions and the story is not sufficiently vivid or exciting 
to carry the reader on. Personally I think there is a good deal to be said 
for a more direct treatment, something on the lines of Jusserand’s well 
known English Wayfaring Life in the Middle Ages, and Professor Holmes is 
particularly well qualified to write an up-to-date history of this kind. 

A. L. P. 


In the introduction to his brief but most valuable survey of recent 
research on Joachim of Fiore (Neue Forschungen Uber Joachim von Fiore, 
Marburg: Simons Verlag, 1950) Professor Herbert Grundmann speaks of 
the Abbot as appearing to posterity ‘in merkwiirdig schwankendem 
Zwielicht ’. From the first Joachim’s double reputation as prophet and 
heretic made him the centre of controversy and this is so still. Since 1930 
there has been a marked concentration of interest among European 
scholars—but not English—on this enigmatic figure and to these new 
studies Professor Grundmann proves himself an invaluable guide—cool, 
critical, judicious, with a knowledge of manuscript sources and a mastery 
of problems over the whole field which are unrivalled. In the first section 
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he surveys additions to our knowledge of Joachim’s works, notably 
E. Buonaiuti’s edition of the Tractatus super quatuor evangelia (1930) and 
L. Tondelli’s Il libro delle figure dell’ abate Gioachino da Fiore (1939), but 
dealing also with certain interesting minor works. In each case he dis- 
cusses questions of date, authenticity, and significance. Of particular 
interest are his critical comments on J. C. Huck’s edition of the Enchiridion 
in Apocalypsim (in Joachim von Floris und die joachitische Literatur, 1938), 
and his stress on the need for a thorough study of Joachim’s various 
writings on the Apocalypse in order to establish their relationship. In the 
second section he surveys similarly the main problems of Joachim’s life 
and the recent debates upon them, including his dates, social background, 
career, relations with the Papacy, dealings with the Emperor Henry VI, 
foundation of his new order, and relations with the Cistercians. Of par- 
ticular value is his assessment of the relative importance of the sources, and 
here we may note his belief in the authenticity of the English chroniclers’ 
account of Joachim’s meeting with Richard I at Messina. On one point— 
the seventeenth-century forgeries of F. Stocchi—further work has recently 
appeared in two articles in Sophia, Luglio-Dicembre, 1951. The third 
section deals with studies on the thought of Joachim, where, as Professor 
Jrundmann indicates, understanding is always apt to be clouded by too 
much concentration on the problem of the Abbot’s orthodoxy. Finally— 
perhaps most interesting of all, because here Professor Grundmann breaks 
fresh ground—there is a short study of one of the most significant figures in 
the recently-discovered Liber Figurarum, the Dispositio novi ordinis 
pertinens ad tercium statum ad instar superne Jerusalem. Just how far this 
mystical plan relating to the Third Age should be interpreted as a sketch of 
the constitution of a new order will be a matter for discussion and, perhaps, 
disagreement, but Professor Grundmann has rightly focused our attention 
on the figure which probably gives the clearest clue to Joachim’s famous 
conception of the Age of the Holy Ghost. In this small book he has put 
his finger, with an enviable sureness of touch, on a great many of the 
problems on which further work is needed before we can really understand 
the significance of Joachim of Fiore in the history of medieval religious 
movements, M. E. R. 


All franciscanisants and many others will welcome the appearance of the 
late Dr. A. G. Little’s revised edition of Brother Thomas of Eccleston’s 
De adventu Fratrum Minorum in Angliam (Manchester University Press, 
1951). The original edition, which appeared in France and in French more 
than forty years ago, has long been out of print, though the publishers 
courteously excavated for the present writer a truant copy from their store 
only a few years since. As, almost at the same time, Dr. Little, with his 
customary kindness, provided a list of corrigenda and addenda, it has 
been possible to compare these with the new edition. Almost all appear, 
and a few more have been added, but the sum total is remarkably 
small, and the rare owners of the original edition need feel little appre- 
hension ; the work, indeed, was done so well that changes on a large scale 
were quite unnecessary. Almost the only alterations amounting to more 
than a few words are in the description of the manuscripts, where 
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the rediscovery of the Lamport MS., signalized by Dr. Little himself 
in 1934, has necessitated a slight re-arrangement, and on pp. xxv-vi 
where Eccleston’s accounts of Elias and Haymo are accepted more un- 
reservedly than before. As the whole was originally written in English 
by Little, and then put into French by Paul Sabatier, there was no work of 
translation to be done, and the book as now presented is, with possibly a 
rare verbal change, entirely due to the original author, and must rank as 
the last, but by no means the least, of the many precious gifts to scholarship 
made by the greatest of English Franciscan scholars. The notes and 
bibliographical references were brought up to date of Little’s death in 
1945, but he had postponed changing the references to record material 
which had been printed since 1909 ; these therefore are antiquated, though 
the practical consequences will not be serious. The work of preparing 
the material for the press has been done by Dr. J. R. H. Moorman, and it 
only remains to call the attention of all librarians to a historical source of 
the first importance, now made freely available to English purchasers 
for the first time. M. D. K. 


The brief study of Jakub Sobieski, Jean de Pologne a Louvain, 1253 
(Brussels : Editions de L’Institut D’Etudes Polonaises en Belgique, 1950), 
discusses the possible significance of a solitary notarial act of that year 
showing that a man of that name, originating presumably from Poland, 
possessed the site of a house of mediocre value at Louvain. In the absence 


of other evidence the identity and profession of the owner can only remain 
a matter of conjecture and such usefulness as this essay may possess 
consists chiefly in its summary of the available evidence about the relations 
between the Netherlands and Poland in the middle ages. There are also 
plans of the two most important commercial centres of medieval Poland, 
Cracow and Breslau. E. B. F. 


There will be few who can equal Professor A. P. d’Entréves in his 
intimate knowledge and penetration into the ideological texture of Dante. 
A general welccme will therefore be extended to his new book, Dante as a 
Political Thinker (Oxford : Clarendon Press, 1952), containing the Barlow 
lectures. Interspersed with many wise observations and written in a 
lucid and pleasing style, this is a very suggestive study. It is not a critical 
examination and exposition of Dante’s political thought, but the presen- 
tation of its development. Professor d’Entrives shows the main phases 
of the development, that is, the stages which determined Dante’s ideological 
reaction to a given situation. The growth of the political ideology in 
Dante is, according to the author, marked by three main stages, the 
Cwwitas, the Imperium, and the Ecclesia. Each reflects Dante’s thought 
at a definite time. For if one wishes to understand that growth of Dante’s 
ideology, one must piece it together from all his prose and poetic works : 
the Monarchia presents only one phase, though an important one, in this 
development. The three elements, city, empire, and church, also mark 
the growth of the universalist conception that had in the end become 
spiritualized and somewhat removed from the earthy stage of the imperium. 
It is this universalism which will always be the most attractive feature in 
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Dante—‘ we are witnessing the end of what he saw in its beginning’ 
is one of the pointed observations of the author—and which had enraptured 
Dante’s mind poetically as it had captured the minds of lesser mortals 
prosaically. And this universalism—how could it be otherwise ?—was one 
that sprang from Roma antiquaand perhaps the vexed question of the mean- 
ing of the ‘ populus Romanus ’in the Monarchia can thus be explained : 
not indeed, we venture to say, depicting a contradiction between ‘ uni- 
versalism ’ and ‘ nationalism ’, but on the contrary, denoting the medieval 
visionary transformation of Roma: Romanism rather than a nationalism 
of whatever brand, Romanism, if one goes still further, rather than 
Hellenism. The Romans of Rome were merely the epitome of all the 
Romans, wherever they might live—the Latins who are Christians.’ 
Latinity (Romanism) and Christianity—the two universal ideological 
powers—both find their crystallization in the city of Rome: they are 
indeed the pillars upon which the ‘ecclesia universalis’ rests. Hence 
it was that Dante recoiled and severely took to task ‘the evil shepherd 
who has led the Christian flock astray ’, that is, the personification of the 
hierocratic system, the pope who had even physically deserted Rome for 
the outlandish Avignon, and who had spoken on behalf of the universal 
Church, whilst in reality merely acting on behalf of the sacerdotal church. 
It is the great merit of this stimulating study that it presents the 
successive evolution of Dante’s political ideology. The supplementary 
notes are very valuable. W. U. 


The Scottish History Society’s eighth miscellany volume (Edinburgh : 
Constable, for the Society, 1951) provides a collection of six groups of 
documents clearly aimed to appeal to a wide variety of tastes. The range 
from thirteenth-century charters to James IIT and a nineteenth-century 
Renfrewshire farm, with due allowance for Prince Charles Edward’s 
grandson, Flodden and the Reformation is probably a fair reflexion of 
current Scottish historical interests. All the documents are short, and in 
one section temptation has overcome editorial discretion so that the form 
is of article with documentary appendix rather than of text and intro- 
duction. Some sections are quite free from this criticism. Dr. Easson’s 
short collection of miscellaneous monastic charters is introduced with con- 
siderable economy and comments are limited to the bare skeleton of charter 
technicalities. Here one might criticize the other extreme. It is worthy 
of notice, for instance, in connexien with Alexander II’s 1231-2 precept 
to his sheriffs ordering them to give legal protection to the Cistercian house 
of Balmerino and, if necessary to provide it with a champion, that in the 


' Cf. on this point the opinion of Huguccio in his Summa Decreti, ad Dist. i, cap. 12 
(MS. Pembroke College, Cambridge, no. 72, fo. 12lra): ‘Sed quid de Francis et 
Anglicis et aliis ultramontanis, numquid ligantur legibus romanis et tenentur vivere 


secundum eas? Respondeo, utique, nam unus est imperator in orbe . . . sed in 
diversis provinciis diversi reges sub eo . . . praeterea quicumque utuntur lingua 
latina, Romani dicuntur, unde et lingua latina Romana dicitur . . . et ideo 


Romani hic intelliguntur omnes latini. Unde hoc jure omnes latini astringuntur. 
Item saltem ratione pontificis subsunt romano imperio; omnes enim christiani 


subsunt apostolico et ideo omnes tenentur vivere secundum leges romanas, saltem 
quas approbat ecclesia.” 
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previous year an almost identical precept was issued in favour of the older 
Cistercian house of Melrose. The divergences of wording (vos for nos ; 
molestiam for violenciam ; aliquod for aliquid) are conceivably differences 
of transcription and not of the original, or they may indicate thirteenth- 
century copying. The witnesses, however, are different in each case, and 
neither list arouses suspicion. If both charters are genuine (and the editor 
offers no explanation for the strange dating phrase of the Balmerino docu- 
ment—anno regni domini regis octavi decimi. Is this a thirteenth or a 
twentieth century error ?) their diplomatic importance should be stressed. 
So too, should the legal implication of the issue of these privileges to two 
religious houses so shortly after 1230, the traditional date for the abolition 
in Scotland of ordeal as a judicial process, after which combat was the 
only alternative to jury. A section of interest and significance is that 
devoted to the exchange between Lord Glammis and Beza in 1578 on 
matters at issue in the post-1572 church. Dr. Donaldson’s introduction 
concisely sketches the historical background of the correspondence. Beza’s 
replies to Glammis’s queries are familiar, but the new letter is an interesting 
contemporary statement of the difficulties confronting the newly estab- 
lished reformed church. The questions which bothered Glammis are those 
which later became hot points of dispute and schism—the retention and 
functions of bishops, the position and composition of kirk assemblies—but 
in 1578 Glammis could see both sides and state mildly—at in disciplina et 
politia .. . nondum satis inter nos convenit. Professor J. D. Mackie prints 
accounts for the English army at Flodden, and uses them as a basis for 
the rediscussion of the question of the comparative strength and conduct 
of the opposing armies. The new evidence justifies an estimate of the 
English numbers at just over 20,000 and to balance this the Scottish host, 
whose size is admittedly a matter for surmise rather than for calculation, 
is estimated anew at just over 30,000 at its original muster—almost double 
Dr. Mackay Mackenzie’s estimate.2 The commentary depicts the battle 
as a clash between the efficiency of the English army and the clumsiness 
and indiscipline of the Scottish, but a stronger contrast emerges between 
the exactness of the evidence about English military organization generally 
and the Flodden mobilization in particular, and the very general inferences 
on which knowledge of the Scottish military machine is based. Can one 
therefore stress a contrast of conclusions derived from such different 
degrees of knowledge ? Although the combination of the competence of 
the new military professionalism with the ‘ enthusiasm of the old feudal 
following’ is probably a sound explanation of the English success, the 
preceding argument gives more weight to the differences than to the 
common elements in the two armies, in spite of the remark that ‘ the north 
of England, in short, preserved many of the attributes of feudal society, 
and could readily be called to arms’, which is, after all, the feature which 
it had in common with the Scottish organization it was opposing. A 
letter of James III to the Duke of Burgundy, dated by its editor, Mr. 
C. A. J. Armstrong, as probably 1471, gives an insight into the Boyds’ exile 
and is a lively denunciation of the family’s political misdeeds—James III's 
reaction to a Burgundian move to restore the two brothers to favour at 


1 Liber de Melros (Bannatyne Club), i. no. 175. 
2 The Secret of Flodden, pp. 45 ff. 
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the Scottish court. The collection is rounded off by two documents of the 
second decade of the nineteenth century—examples of countless similar—to 
illustrate the circumstances of a particular farm in Renfrewshire after the 
first impetus of ‘improvement’, and before the further mid-century 
changes. I. A. M. 


The two publications of the historical section of the Poznan Society of 
Friends of Learning for 1950 make a useful addition to the sources for the 
study of the ecclesiastical and economic history of the region of Great 
Poland (Wielkopolska). The edition of Liber Beneficiorum Diocesis 
Posnaniensis anni 1510 (ed. Ks. Jézef Nowacki, Poznan: Poznariskie 
Towarzystwo Przyjaciél Nauk, Wydawnictwa Zrédlowe Komisji His- 
toryceznej, tome x. 1950), will take its place alongside the two other oldest 
surviving books of benefices which have been already published, for the 
diocese of Cracow (c. 1460) and the diocese of Gniezno (c. 1511), as a valuable 
source for the history of the Polish church at the end of the middle ages. 
As in the case of the diocese of Gniezno, the need of assessing a subsidy 
granted by the clergy to the king of Poland led to the drawing up of a 
survey of all the ecclesiastical property in the diocese ; very significantly 
the portions of the bishopric of Poznari lying within the independent duchy 
of Masovia are not included. The properties of the bishop of Poznati are 
missing from the survey, though those of the chapter are listed, and there 
are some other omissions. The record consists of a list of endowments of 
different benefices and no attempt is made in it to give the total annual 
value of estates. For the historian there is a considerable amount of 
miscellaneous information, notably about the patrons of the parish churches, 
tithes, peasant tenants, agricultural arrangements and the changes in 
settlement and exploitation of land. Whenever possible the editor draws 
comparison with other sources referring to the endowment of the same 
benefices, notably an earlier survey of the properties of the cathedral 
chapter of Poznari, dating from 1423, which he has printed. A very 
detailed map of the bishopric of Poznari in 1510 enhances the usefulness 
of this valuable publication. The study of the foundation and properties 
of the Cistercian abbey of Obra in the south-western part of Great Poland 
by Jézef Krason (Uposazenie Klasztoru Cystersbw w Obrze w Wiekach 
Srednich. Poznani: Poznatiskie Towarzystwo Przyjaciél Nauk, Prace 
Komisji Historyeznej, tome xvi. fasc. 1, 1950) is much more limited in scope. 
This monastery has never before been the subject of a special monograph 
and the sources are neither plentiful nor often very informative. Much of 
the book is devoted to a detailed survey of evidence, which is inevitable, as 
several of the title-deeds of the abbey are of doubtful authenticity ; the 
author has brought considerable erudition to this task though his arguments 
are not always convincing. But an interesting picture emerges of the way 
in which a Cistercian house, endowed at its foundation in 1238 with property 
in only two localities, managed to build up its wealth through donations and 
purchases, until it possessed at least thirty estates in the fifteenth century. 
This it achieved in the face of considerable obstacles both from neigh- 
bouring landowners and from relatives of the donors of its various properties 
who could invoke the legal custom of retrait lignager. Obra, unlike many 
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other Cistercian houses, from the outset derived its income from estates 
in long-established villages and the monastery did not carry out any 
important works of reclamation of new land. Its properties appear to 
have been effectively exploited and there are some interesting details 
about this side of its activities, especially about the abbey’s mills, and 
fisheries. The house’s record in other respects was not distinguished and 
it was involved in numerous quarrels, while the exclusive recruitment of 
its monks from Germany, especially the region round Cologne, and the 
unsatisfactory character of some of them, aroused criticism in the late 
fifteenth century in the general councils of the Cistercian order. Unfor- 
tunately it is impossible to discover how far Obra was typical in all this, 
as the author is solely preoccupied with the monastery he studies and 
he makes very little attempt to compare it with other monastic foundations 
of the Cistercian or other orders or to discuss the wider problems of 
monastic organization and activity which a study of Obra could have 
illustrated. There is a brief summary in French. E. B. F. 


There is a good deal to be said for the biographical approach to history, 
and in this country we have not yet forgotten the training many of our 
best historical writers received while working for the Dictionary of National 
Biography. Dr. 8. B. J. Silverberg has therefore wisely chosen for his 
thesis David van Bourgondié, Bisschop van Terwaan en van Utrecht (1427- 
1496) (Groningen: Wolters, 1951). [Bijdragen van het Instituut voor 
Middeleuwse Geschiedenis der Rijks-Universiteit te Utrecht, xxiv.] David 


was one of the four bastard sons of Philip the Good who found their career 
in the Church, and his story is an admirable exposition of the apogee of the 
Burgundian power in the Netherlands, its decline, and the growing influ- 
ence of Maximilian. He became provost of St. Donat’s, Bruges, in 1439, 
despite his tender age and his illegitimacy, and bishop of Therouanne (i.e. 
Boulogne) in 1451, on the Pope’s nomination, though still only in minor 
orders. In 1455 his father secured his translation to Utrecht, although the 
chapters concerned had already elected Gisbert van Brederode, who had 
led the opposition to the late Bishop Rudolf van Diepholt, and was anti- 
Burgundian, as a member of the noble party of the Hoecks, which had 
supported Jacqueline of Hainault against Philip. Gisbert did homage to 
Frederick III for his temporalities, but the Pope refused to confirm his 
election, under pressure from Philip. The bishopric of Utrecht’s territory 
was divided into two by part of the duchy of Guelders, and it took David 
until 1470 to get complete possession of both sections, partly by force and 
partly by diplomacy. The death of Philip the Good in 1467 enabled 
David to take a more independent position with Charles the Bold than he 
had with his father, and in the period before Charles’s death in 1477 he was 
able finally to crush the Brederode faction, and to centralize the adminis- 
tration of the bishopric. On Charles’s death most of the bishop’s reforms 
were brought to nought by the rebellion of Utrecht, and a new constitution 
was granted, which he failed to observe. His difficulties with his subjects 
were augmented by the occupation of Utrecht by Hoeck exiles from 
Holland. In a popular revolt against the administration of their leader, 
John de Montfort, the bishop was captured and imprisoned, and only 
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recovered his freedom by complete submission to his niece’s husband 
Maximilian. All this is below the level of ‘ European history ’, but fills up 
the background of its main features, and makes them more real. This 
thesis relies largely on printed sources, though the Utrecht archives have 
been well used also. It contains a portrait by the ‘ Master of Delft ’ of a 
bishop, who is probably David—a typical Renaissance bishop, a patron of 
scholars, and sympathetic to the brethren of the Common Life, and a 
reformer of ecclesiastical jurisdiction, even though personally untrust- 
worthy. He is best known by Erasmus’s anecdote of him, when he 
justified the rigour of his ordination examination by saying that he did 
not ask for Pauls or Jeromes, but wanted to cleanse the Church of donkeys. 
C. J. 


Danmarks Gamle Kfbstadlovgivning, vol. i, Sénderjylland, edited by 
Erik Kroman and Peter Jgrgensen (Copenhagen : Rosenkilde og Bagger, for 
Det Danske Sprog- og Litteraturselskab, 1951) is the first of four volumes 
which are planned to cover Denmark’s ancient municipal legislation : this 
volume deals with South Jutland, while the later volumes are to cover 
North Jutland; Zealand, Funen, Lolland, and Falster ; and Bornholm, 
Scania, Halland, and Blekinge, respectively. For the first volume some 
laws and privileges of eight small towns have been selected, but the 
allocation of space is very uneven : two of them, Schleswig and Flensburg, 
occupy two-thirds of the volume, while the remainder is shared between 
the six others, the last two being allocated but two documents each. The 
documents printed, broadly speaking, fall into two categories : municipal 
codes, and urban privileges or confirmations of such privileges. Of these, 
the former are of more general interest ; many of the privileges are merely 
formal confirmations, as they were expected from each new ruler, shedding 
little light on the history of the town in question. Especially interesting 
are the laws of Flensburg, which are printed in four versions ranging from 
the late thirteenth to the fifteenth centuries, in Latin, medieval Danish, 
and medieval Low German, and the laws of Schleswig, which are printed 
in an early Latin and a much later medieval Low German form. The 
documents selected are mainly valuable to the legal historian and represent 
nothing but the formal side of town life in the middle ages. There is 
hardly any information about the relations of the towns with each other 
or with foreign towns, about their trade, their guilds and fraternities, their 
wealth and landed property, their self-government, their internal policies 
and frictions, and their conflicts with the princes and the nobility. It was 
probably impossible to compress so much into one volume; but as no 
introduction and no explanatory notes are given, and as most of the 
documents have been printed previously, the reader is left to guess why 
certain documents were included and others were not. Perhaps we may 
hope for some explanation in one of the forthcoming volumes, and equally 
for a fuller table of contents end an index, which would facilitate the use 
of the series. The volume is very carefully edited and beautifully produced. 
However, the abbreviations used might be explained to the non-Danish 
reader. F. L. C. 
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Mr. I. H. Shearer’s volume of Selected Cases from Acta Dominorum 
Concilii et Sessionis, 1532-3 (Edinburgh : Stair Society, 1951) may satisfy 
the practising lawyer who takes a casual interest in the antiquities of his 
profession, but it is disappointing to serious students of Scottish legal 
history. The text consists of abridgements and reports of 116 cases, 
selected from those which came before Scotland’s central civil court over 
a period of thirteen months. The publication of selections is always open 
to some objection, if only on the ground that the study of history—and not 
least legal history—must aim at an understanding of the normal and not of 
the exceptional. But if we must have a selection such as this, it should at 
least be accompanied by an introduction stating the total number of cases 
in the period, analyzing the proportions of different types of actions, and 
explaining the principle on which the selection was made. None of these 
things is done in Mr. Shearer’s twelve-page introduction, which, although 
it might have served admirably if prefaced to a complete text or a compre- 
hensive calendar, is not adequate here. Further, the selection presented 
to us contains too little that is fresh. As the editor tells us, some eighty of 
his cases were cited in Balfour’s Practicks or illustrate the propositions 
enunciated there ; in many of those instances Balfour has already drawn 
attention to the salient features, and, while his comments sometimes 
require correction, it might have been preferable to select a larger propor- 
tion of cases not previously cited. A number of Mr. Shearer’s cases are to 
be found, too, in R. K. Hannay’s Acts of the lords of council in public 
affairs. In the notes appended to each ‘ report’, legal matters are dealt 
with almost wholly by reference to earlier authorities or by the reproduc- 
tion of their comments. The historical notes on persons and places are at 
their best drawn mainly from those obvious sources to which the enquiring 
reader would most readily turn ; at their worst they are of very doubtful 
relevance. It is perhaps not quite just to quote the phrase ‘ St. Nicholas, 
now best known as Santa Claus ’, but it is fair to observe that it must be 
unusual for a publication of a learned society to include a score of references 
to the works of Sir Walter Scott. The index of persons is not a professional 
production, and is far from complete, while the index of places adopts the 
extraordinary device of grouping the names under shire-headings. Yet 
the book indicates the wide variety of business which came before the 
court, and it will serve a useful purpose if it stimulates interest in a vast 
and largely unworked quarry which contains abundant material for the 
student of social and ecclesiastical history no less than for the lawyer. 


G. D. 


The Irish wars in Elizabeth’s reign have always been regarded by 
historians as a repellent field of investigation—comparable in some measure 
to the bloody encounters between Spaniards and aborigines in the wilds 
of Mexico and the swamps of Florida. To Professor Cyril Falls this is a 
gross and crude misconception ; and the purpose of his Elizabeth’s Irish 
Wars (London : Methuen, 1950) is to show that although at first sight the 
slaughter appears purposeless, and the waste, corruption, and indecision 
that accompanied it on the English side seem lamentable, ‘ policies were 
worked out, though not always steadily pursued, and remarkable advances 
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in efficiency and organization took place’. But there is more to it than 
that. Mr. Falls has presented us with a singularly lucid and lively volume, 
that brings a great mass of intractable material, for the first time, into 
something like order and sequence. It has been a difficult and indeed 
formidable task, for, as he points out, the records on the Irish side are 
disappointing, whereas the English State Papers are so numerous that it 
would take years of concentrated effort to investigate and digest them. 
Consequently he has been obliged to depend to a considerable extent upon 
the Calendars, supplemented by such works as Bagwell’s well-known 
monumental Ireland under the Tudors—a painstaking work, albeit poorly 
integrated—and Professor Eoin MacNeill’s Celtic Ireland and Phases of 
Irish History, and Dr. Hayes-McCoy’s brilliant essays, for information on 
aspects of the subject. Nevertheless, although Mr. Falls makes no claim 
that his book is a full and definitive study, it will undoubtedly be welcomed 
as a fresh, vigorous, and illuminating contribution to Elizabethan history. 
The first five chapters—* Ireland under Elizabeth ’, ‘ Elizabethan Armies 
in Ireland’, ‘The Administrative Background’, ‘The Irish Armies’, 
‘Scots, Gallowglasses, and Red Shanks ’—are admirable, if all too brief, 
elucidations of fundamental matters, indispensable for a proper under- 
standing of the main chapters that follow. We could do with still another 
preliminary chapter of a similar analytical nature, on the geography of the 
island, viewed from a purely military point of view ; for surely the curiously 
difficult lay-out of the terrain—the bunching of the mountains in four 
principal groups around the swampy central plain—had much to do with 
the frustration of the English effort and the inordinate prolonging of the 
struggle. Mr. Falls could have supplied us with some useful pointers on 
this attractive topic. Similarly, a fuller enquiry into the use of Irish 
auxiliaries by the English, and the whole question of the attempt to subdue 
the Irish by the Irish, which is implied, would have been worth while 
pursuing. According to Norreys, who wrote in 1597, the proportion of 
Irish mercenaries to English soldiers in the Elizabethan army in Ireland was 
three to one—and one wonders whether this was not a dangerous dis- 
proportion. We have to thank Mr. Falls, incidentally, for several correc- 
tions of current errors. For instance, his remark that ‘there exists little 
evidence in support of the common belief that the shipwrecked Spaniards 
(ie. of the Armada) were slaughtered in large numbers by the Irish’, 
will certainly stand, and should be noted. The same may be said of his 
statement that the Irish allies of England—particularly Ormonde, to whom 
he attributes great merit—were of very great service. This is a phase of the 
subject that is often forgotten. Altogether Elizabeth’s Irish Wars is an 
exceedingly well-informed, and attractively written book, which will fill a 
gap in our knowledge of the reign. J. B. B. 


Sir Walter Ralegh. A Study in Elizabethan Skepticism. By Ernest A. 
Strathmann. (London: Cumberlege, for Columbia University Press, 
1951.) There was room for this study of the more strictly intellectual 
aspects of Ralegh’s thought. He has come down to us as a sceptic, if 
not an unbeliever; he had a bad reputation for heterodoxy in his own 
day and there was a strong tradition current against him on the subject. 
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Dr. Strathmann goes into the whole question against its proper background 
of Elizabethan speculation and succeeds in showing that in fundamentals 
Ralegh was more orthodox and even conventional than has been thought. 
Of course he had a provocative way of putting things ; it would have been 
impossible, even if it were desirable, for him to muffle the personal inflec- 
tion in everything he said or wrote, for his genius spoke through him. Dr. 
Strathmann makes a point when he remarks how many pages of the 
History of the World are vivified by Ralegh’s personal digressions and 
comments. It seems that the characteristic innuendos of Father Parsons 
in his Responsio contributed a good deal to slander Ralegh—for it was a 
slander then to be so regarded—as an atheist. But Father Robert was, 
among other things, a liar. He regarded the virtuous and pious Burghley 
as an ‘atheist’. It is amusing, and equally unfair, that he should have 
been himself attacked as a Machiavellian ‘ atheist ’ by the secular priest, 
Watson. Dr. Strathmann has a chapter on Elizabethan meanings of 
‘atheism’ which enables us to estimate these exchanges at their true 
value. Other chapters deal with Ralegh’s views on God and the soul, on 
miracles and magic, providence in history, human knowledge and the 
chronology of Creation ; and on the facts in his biographical record. For 
this last aspect the locus classicus is the well-known dispute at Sir George 
Trenchard’s supper-table at Wolfeton between Ralegh and the Anglican 
clergyman, Ralph Ironside, in 1594. Dr. Strathmann shows, convincingly, 
that the line Ralegh took did not mean that he did not believe in God—all 
his writings show that he did—but that he disagreed with the clergyman’s 
scholastic method of argument on the matter. Nor was Ralegh a Pyrrho- 
nist ; he used his sceptical turn of mind to strengthen the argument for 
faith. Naturally, with his temperament and his love of intellectual 
disputation, he got himself misinterpreted by the conventional and the 
stupid. Not even Hariot, the most advanced member of the circle, was an 
atheist ; he seems to have been, more exactly, a deist. Dr. Strathmann 
also disposes—quite convincingly to my mind—of the pother that has been 
made by English scholars recently about the ‘School of Night’. He 
concludes that ‘the facts about Ralegh’s literary and personal relation- 
ships run directly counter to his association with the group as it is usually 
described. . . . I find little agreement between the doctrines credited to 
the “ School of Night’ and the opinions of Ralegh that can be derived from 
his own speeches or writings’. Corrections, pp. 36-7: Lady Storton 
should read Stourton; Ralegh’s part in the taking of Father Cornelius 
was not unofficial, he would be in the Commission of Peace ; it took place 
in Dorset, not in Devon. And why should Machiavelli’s view that fear is 
a better ground than love for obedience to princes be regarded as ‘ hateful *? 
Was it not true, a description of the facts ? But these are mere details, of 
no importance. What is important is that Dr. Strathmann has written a 
good monograph on a difficult subject, admirable both in its range of 
reading and the common sense of its judgements, and written it well. 
And it is one more example of the excellent work coming from the 
circle of which the Huntington Library is the centre and the inspiration. 


A.L.R. 
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The Moravian bishop John Amos Comenius (1592-1671) has been called 
‘the pioneer of modern educational science’. If there is such a thing as 
educational science (and that may perhaps be questioned) the title can 
be justified. Comenius was a practical educator, a founder of schools, 
an advocate of popular and national educational systems, a writer of 
text-books, and an exponent of method. But above and beyond all this 
he was an educational philosopher. He was to some extent influenced 
by Bacon, and he calls the Jnstauratio Magna ‘the most instructive 
philosophical work of the century now beginning’. He looks to the 
co-ordination and complete statement of knowledge in an encyclopaedic 
scheme which he terms ‘ Pansophia’. His writings—and_ especially 
his schoolbooks—attracted attention in his own day, and his visit to 
England in 1641 drew him into the circle of scholars who gathered round 
Samuel Hartiib. But for two centuries he passed into oblivion from which 
he was rescued by the nineteenth-century German historians of education. 
When ‘ Education ’, towards the end of the century, became a subject 
of university study in this country, the importance of Comenius’s con- 
tribution to educational theory and practice was at once recognized. 
Quick devoted a chapter to him in his Educational Reformers. In 1884 
S. 8. Laurie, Professor of the Institutes of Education at Edinburgh, 
published a selection of excerpts from Comenius’s writings ; and this was 
followed in 1896 by Dr. M. W. Keatinge’s translation of the Great Didactic 
with an introduction which put Comenius in his historical and educational 
setting. More recently Mr. R. F. Young has used his leisure from official 
duties at what used to be the ‘ Board ’ of Education to give us Comenius in 
England, and other papers ; and the visit was commemorated in 1941 by a 
set of tercentenary monographs. A large amount of new material, however, 
relating to Comenius and the movements with which he was associated was 
discovered a few years ago; and these papers, which formerly belonged 
to Samuel Hartlib, are now in the possession cf Lord Delamere. They 
have been entrusted to Professor G. H. Turnbull of Sheffield University ; 
and the first-fruits of his work on them appeared when his Hartlib, Dury 
and Comenius was published in 1947. He has now followed this up with 
an edition of the Precognita ard Janua Rerum, issued in Prague under the 
title of Two Pansophical Works (Dva Spisy Vievédné). In these the necessity, 
the possibility and the ease of Pansophia, unified by religion, are set out, 
and an introduction is provided to a complete system of Christian knowledge 
as revealed in nature, the Scriptures and the mindcf man. The Latin text 
of the Hartlib papers has been carefully collated with other existing 
copies of the two treatises, and an editorial introduction by Professor 
Turnbull is supplied in both Czech and English. There is also a note in 
Czech giving some account of the editor’s previous contributions to the 
literature of his subject. The bock is published by the Czech Academy 
cf Science and Art (Ceské& Akademie Véd a Uménf), which was founded in 
1888 as a ‘ Royal Academy’ and is now under the Communist régime. 
It is pleasant to know that East and West are still able to co-operate in 
the production of so valuable a work of pure scholarship and so important 
a contribution to Comenian studies. H.C. B. 
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The Historia Canadensis of Fr. Frangois Du Creux, 8.J., was first 
published (by Cramoisy) in 1664. It was never reprinted in the original 
Latin ; the first translation into the vernacular is that of which half now 
appears as The History of Canada or New France, vol. i (Toronto: The 
Champlain Society, 1951), in the admirable English of Dr. Percy J. Robin- 
son, who also contributes an introduction. Unobtrusive but perfectly 
adequate notes on the text have been supplied by Professor James B. 
Conacher, who is able to show that the bulk of the five books here presented 
is in truth a highly selective summary of the Jesuit Relations for the period 
1625-44, supported by considerable use of Champlain’s Voyages and some 
use of Sagard. The author has added details derived from Jesuit sources 
in France, notably from conversations with missionaries at home, but these 
are disappointingly slight. The real author of a good deal of the work, one 
might almost say, is Fr. Le Jeune, whose Relations are paraphrased by Du 
Creux for long stretches. Close comparison of the two shows, interestingly 
enough, some tendency towards the literary inflation of certain episodes 
and a decidedly more censoriovs tone in the historian living at Bordeaux. 
The impieties of the Iroquois lose nothing in the re-telling. It is hard to 
quarrel with Dr. Robinson’s conclusion that the History ‘is to be read 
rather for its value as literature than as a candid account of an epoch’. It 
is in any case preoccupied with the vicissitudes of the infant Church in 
Canada, to the exclusion of almost everything else, and the succession of 
missionary anecdotes becomes in the long run somewhat monotonous. 
Du Creux is too sophisticated a narrative artist to be wholly unaware of 
this, but in manner and intention his book is propagandist, a defence 
(censored at that) of the record of his Order against its detractors and an 
urgent appeal to the secular authorities tc take New France seriously. In 
fairness to Du Creux, the need for both is a matter which might have been 
further examined by Dr. Robinson. The purposes of a summary, however, 
are more conveniently met by Edna Kenton’s selection from the Relations 
and the series of prefaces by Thwaites. One has nothing but admiration 
for the patience of the present editors. It is characteristic of their care 
that only half a dozen (trivial) misprints have been noted in this sizeable 
volume, though it is odd that Du Creux should be allowed to place the 
voyages of Cartier and Roberval ‘in the end’ of the sixteenth century 


(p. 18). 5.8. B. 






Under the title The Life and Loyalties of Thomas Bruce (London : 
Routledge & Kegan Paul, 1951) the earl of Cardigan presents an attrac- 
tive picture of the second earl of Ailesbury who played a curiously intimate 
part in later Stuart history, for as a Gentleman of the Bedchamber he 
attended the death-bed of Charles II, while during the confused days 
following the invasion of 1688, it fell to his lot to organize James II’s 
triumphant return to his capital after his first abortive flight. After the 
revolution, his attitude to the problem of loyalty to the fugitive James or 
the regnant William could hardly fail to bring him into suspicion with the 
government, for though he was reluctant (in spite of one visit to Saint 
Germain) to plot rebellion, he would certainly have been a fifth-columnist 
had any expedition actually taken place. Although his own withdrawal to 
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the continent was not forced till 1698, it was nonetheless the only logical 
fate for one of his opinions and background. His subsequent conversion 
to Roman Catholicism and remarriage to an heiress of Brussels helped him 
to make a more satisfactory life abroad than many of his contemporaries, 
which was fortunate, since he was not to die till 1741. Yet he always 
remained very much an Englishman, showing in Brussels a characteristic 
humanitarianism and sublimating his longing for his lost Bedfordshire 
estates by a passion for gardening. Lord Cardigan has naturally drawn 
heavily on Ailesbury’s own Memoirs, which he has supplemented at many 
points from the Savernake archives. In spite of his assurances that the 
book is based on good authority (except in the first and last chapters where 
his technique is confessedly that of an historical novelist), it is to be re- 
gretted that there are no references, for what he has to say on topics as 
diverse as parliamentary influence and seventeenth-century methods of life 
insurance would gain greatly in interest with proper documentation. 
Above all, it would have been of particular value to indicate more clearly 
points at which the Memoirs, written many years after the events they 
describe, need serious revision. Lord Cardigan has recreated Bruce the man 
so convincingly that it seems ungracious to cavil too much at his inter- 
pretation of the times in which he lived, but like Bruce himself, he is apt 
to forgive much to Charles and James and to show less charity to William, 
while some of the narrative linking the biographical sections is misleadingly 
oversimplified. But disappointment that this biography is produced for 
the general reader rather than for the historian is itself evidence of Lord 


Cardigan’s success in revealing so many aspects of the life of one who, if 
not among the first men of his age, nevertheless played a notable part in it. 


E. A. O. W. 


Students of Indian history will welcome vol. ii of The English Factories 
in India (New Series) (Clarendon Press, 1952), by Sir Charles Fawcett, 
under the patronage of Her Majesty’s Secretary of State for Commonwealth 
Relations. This volume covers the factories on the Coromandel Coast 
(Madras, Masulipatam, and Bengal), and is complementary to volume i of 
the same series, which dealt with the establishments of the Western Presi- 
dency in the same period, 1670-7. The Madras records are the most 
important, and cover the whole period of office of that remarkable man, 
Sir William Langhorn, the Company’s representative in that part of India. 
Langhorn’s position, dependent as it was on the corrupt ruler of the king- 
dom of Golconda, in which Madras and Masvlipatam were situated, was 
always a difficult one. It was made even harder when Louis XIV sent out 
a fleet which seized San Thomé, only three miles from Madras, under the 
leadership of Admiral De la Haye. San Thomé was promptly attacked by 
the Golconda army with the aid of the Dutch, and gallantly held out for 
two years before capitulating. The English did not wish to take sides with 
either of their European rivals ; still less could they afford to offend the 
Golconda authorities, and Langhorn adroitly contrived to maintain an 
attitude of benevolent neutrality towards all three. He also skilfully 
avoided a clash with the Maratha leader Sivaji, whose invasion of the 
Carnatic in 1677 brought him perilously close to the walls of Madras. 
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Langhorn’s internal administration of the factory produced equally happy 
results. He did for Madras much what his great contemporary, Gerald | 
Aungier, did for Bombay. The portrait of this admirable man forms the 


on the Golconda coast between the Kistna and Godaveri rivers. This was 
the chief port in Eastern India ; a factory had been established there in 
1611, and it supplied piece-goods which found a ready market at Bantam 
and in the Persian Gulf. The behaviour of the factors here had long been 
a public scandal, and the chief, William Jearsey, was removed for con- 
niving at ‘ gross profane and scandalous vices ’ among his subordinates, and 
for cheating the Company. In 1670 the establishment was thoroughly 
overhauled, the offenders dismissed, and Richard Mohun was appointed 
chief. There was, however, little improvement during the period under 
review, chiefly owing to the quarrels between the senior factors, until 
matters were put straight by the arrival of Streynsham Master, a man of 
outstanding ability, who had been sent out to investigate the disorders in 
the factories and eventually to succeed Langhorn on his retirement in 1678 
from Fort St. George. There were five factories in Bengal, at Balasore, 
Hugli, Kasimbazar, Patna, and Dacca. Here, as at Masulipatam, matters 
were far from satisfactory. The Nawab of Bengal was as difficult to deal 
with as the King of Golconda’s subordinates, and there were the same 
stories of corruption, insubordination, and bickering among the factors and 
their wives. The book is compiled with the wealth of knowledge in the way 
of footnotes and appendices and the meticulous accuracy which characterize 
all the author’s work. H. G. R. 


frontispiece to the book. Less happy were the fortunes of Masulipatam, | 
| 


It would have been a pleasure to welcome unreservedly the resumption 
of the publication of the Buckinghamshire Quarter Sessions Records. But 
others besides ‘ the fastidious bibliophile ’ will view with distaste the format 
of the Calendar of Buckinghamshire Quarter Sessions Records, vol. iv, 1712 
to 1718, edited by William le Hardy (Aylesbury : the County Hall, 1951), 
issued in 100 paper-bound duplicated typed copies. It is to be hoped that 
it will soon be replaced by a printed text and that the opportunity will be 
taken to provide a new index. The calendar is the efficient work of an 
experienced editor, marred by misreadings of names which a competent 
indexer would have helped him to correct, ranging from the invention of a 
John Evelin, duke of Kingston upon Hull, to a collection of eccentricities 
of which Hepkens for Stephens and Brimblow for Brincklow are examples. 
Most of the credit for the discovery of a lord bishop of Windsor belongs to 
the indexer. All place-names in the text should have been identified in the 
index under their modern spellings and adequate cross-references given ; 
different persons of the same name should have been distinguished by 
separate entries, and all references to the same person given in a single 
entry. There are too many blind cross-references. The indexing of sub- 
jects is inadequate and unreliable ; no serious effort is made to meet the 
needs of students of administration, procedure, or economics, apart from a 
few superficial references in the preface. The editor’s views on the balance 
of political opinion in the county need not be taken seriously, any more than 
his distinction between ‘ardent Roman Catholics’ and ‘rabid Non- 
conformists ’. H. C. J. 
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For his David Murray lecture to the University of Glasgow last year 
Professor H. Butterfield selected The Reconstruction of an Historical 
Episode : the History of the Enquiry into the Origins of the Seven Years’ War 
(Glasgow: Jackson, 1951). This is primarily a study, at once learned and 
lively, in historiography, and few historians would dissent from its con- 
clusion that Ranke, writing before much of the material now available had 
been published, came nearest to the essential truths in Der Ursprung des 
siebenjahrigen Krieges. Most attention is rightly paid to German historical 
writing. French and American contributions are either ignored or, if 
mentioned, rather under-rated. On the other hand, Professor Butter- 
field seems to attach too much importance to certain documents published 
by the Imperial Russian Historical Society in 1912 and thinks they make 
necessary a complete re-writing of the story to bring out ‘that Russia was 
the real culprit’. While deploring with him the division between ‘these 
people who did know something of the Russian half of the story’ ard 
‘these who knew the intricate narrative cf western diplomacy ’ which has 
led to the neglect of these documents by earlier writers, it may be doubted 
whether Professor Butterfield’s synthesis achieves ‘ the complete picture ’. 
Long ago Major-General Lloyd in his History of the late War in Germany 
(London, 1781) peinted out that the Empress Elizabeth ‘ with pleasure 
contracted an alliance with us which would enable her to execute the 
designs cf her hatred and politicks at our expense. But finding we would 
not break with Prussia, she instantly renounced our friendship and embraced 
that of France, who promised her such subsidies as would enable her to 
put her troops in motion and act according to her own principle.’ This 
does not differ greatly from Professor Butterfield’s account cf Russian 
motives and actions in regard to the Western powers. But the crux of the 
question concerns Austro-Russian relations. Russia could only be described 
as the real culprit if her military preparations in the spring of 1756 had 
heen continued until they produced a Russo-Prussian war, which might 
well have been quite different from the Seven Years’ war of history. In 
fact it is abundantly clear that the Russian Council ‘ had decided from the 
first that they could not fight Prussia alone ’ and that decisive action would 
not start until Austria had given her consent. So far from giving consent 
Austria warned Russia against precipitate action and the Russians then 
came to heel. The Russians had, it would seem therefore, merely a - 
walking-on part in the drama. Their movements in Livonia certainly 
contributed to Frederick’s alarm, but he was not unduly perturbed by a 
threatened attack from Russia alone. What did worry him was the chronic 
German bogey of encirclement and it was Kaunitz, not Bestuzhev and 
the Tsaritsa Elizabeth, who was effectively organizing the coalition against 
Prussia. While grateful to Professor Butterfield for the new evidence 
adduced and appreciative of his stimulating interpretation of the old 
material, the reviewer feels that the key to the origin of the Seven Years’ 
war on the continent is still to be sought at Vienna and Berlin rather than at 
St. Petersburg. ‘ D.B.H. 


Mr. M. W. Beresford, in his history of The Leeds Chambers of Commerce 
(Leeds : Incorporated Chamber of Commerce, 1951) has tried ‘ to illustrate 
. some of the significant movements in economic behaviour and economic 
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opinion in the last century’, as reflected in the deliberations and de- 
cisions of practical business men ‘ dealing with practical situations without 
a great deal of concern for theoretical principles.’ Leeds has had two 
Chambers of Commerce. The first Chamber was formed in 1785 and (like 
similar organizations in some other towns) faded away after the outbreak 
of war in 1793; the second Chamber has had a continuous existence since 
1851. Most of Mr. Beresford’s book deals with the work of the Chamber 
between 1851 and 1926; the story is rounded off in an epilogue, covering 
the years 1926-51, written by the present Secretary of the Chamber, 
Mr. 8. J. Batchelder. The book is generously illustrated, and its end 
papers reproduce two old maps of Leeds (1772 and 1821.) Like many 
earlier historians, Mr. Beresford has had to fit diverse topics into a chrono- 
logical frame which is hardly strong enough to preserve the unity of the 
work. A mainly chronological method is used in the first three chapters, 
the last two chapters, and the epilogue. The middle chapters (iv—x) 
find significance ‘ in the march of themes rather than in the march of years ’. 
They show the attitude of the Leeds Chamber to problems concerning 
railway transport, bankruptcy laws, industrial relations, popular education, 
fiscal policy, foreign competition, and a wide range of other questions 
which affected the prosperity of Victorian Yorkshiremen. Mr. Beresford 
has not been altogether successful in making his various themes march in 
step. Topics follow each other very jerkily, and there is often little 
apparent relationship between one paragraph and the next. No clear 
picture of the Chamber’s work emerges from the mass of details, and there 
is little sense of historical development or continuity. Reluctantly, the 
reader comes to feel that the book has been put together hastily, without 
mature consideration or proper understanding of the many important 
questions raised. This impression of haste is strengthened by the sloven- 
liness of Mr. Beresford’s English style and by some gross errors of fact 
which suggest careless proof-reading. The book is likely to please the 
Leeds Chamber of Commerce more than it pleases the academic historian ; 
it is to be hoped that the Leeds merchants will realize what a heavy burden 
Mr. Beresford has shouldered on their behalf, and that they will be properly 
grateful to him. A. R. 






The fourth volume of the Jefferson Papers (London : Cumberlege, for 
Princeton University Press, 1951) is bestraddled by the ‘ parricide’ 
Benedict Arnold, whose treason took place on 25 September 1780, a few 
days before the volume opens. Five months later he was still maintaining 
himself at Portsmouth, Va., in command of a small British raiding force, 
in spite of two distinct plans to kidnap him made respectively by Jefferson 
and Washington. In these five months the character of Jefferson as an 
infinitely hard-working, cool-headed and courageous war governor is amply 
vindicated from his own enormous correspondence. Thus, although the 
British twice invaded Virginia, he only let himself be driven out of Rich- 
mond for less than four days, during which it was in actual enemy occupa- 
tion ; did his best to satisfy the endless demands of the continental deputy 
commander in the south, the able but cantankerous Baron Steuben ; and 
above all tried to organize his own defence with state militia only, against 
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Indian raids as well as British, while sending all the supplies he could lay 
hands on to Horatio Gates’s successor in command, Nathanael Greene, in 
order to counteract Cornwallis’s offensive through the Carolinas. There 
are some good letters from the cautious and professional, but able, Greene 
and from the tough militia generals Morgan and Stevens, the first of whom 
won a brilliant little victory over Tarleton at the Cowpens (8.C.) early in 
the new year. About the same time Virginia finally renounced her lands 
north-west of the Ohio in favour of the United States and formally adhered 
to the new Confederation. The extent of the inflation against which 
Jefferson was struggling through this winter is illustrated by the local price 
of Diderot’s and d’Alembert’s Encyclopaedia in twenty-eight volumes, the 
second edition of which was selling in Europe for the equivalent of fifty 
: guineas : in Virginia it sold for fifteen hogsheads of tobacco or £90,000 in 
paper money. Yet in spite of all his troubles Jefferson was actually able 
in November 1780 to begin collecting material for his famous Notes on the 
State of Virginia, so that it was not inappropriate for him to be elected to 
the council of the American Philosophical Society in Philadelphia at the 
very moment when Arnold had just driven him from his capital. The 
volume maintains the usual high standard of the series, but there is a 
chronological footnote on page 282 which is unintelligible as it stands and 
must surely contain a misprint ; while a modern map of Virginia and the 
Carolinas would have been more helpful than any of the six extremely 
interesting, but rather antiquarian, illustrations. A. 8. 
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Students of the French Revolution will be grateful for the reappearance 
of vol. xiii, La Révolution Frangaise, in the Peuples et civilisations series 
published under the direction of MM. Halphen and Sagnac (Paris: Presses 
Universitaires de France, 1951). They will be more than grateful when 
they discover that this nowvelle rédaction is in fact a completely new book. 
The volume of 1930 appeared under three names. Livres i and ii, covering 
the years 1789-95, were written by M. Georges Lefebvre, Livre iii, dealing 
with the Directory (1795-9) by M. Raymond Guyot, and Livre iv, entitled 
La révolution frangaise et la civilisation européenne, by M. Philippe Sagnac. 
It was a noteworthy collaboration,and the book at once took its place as the 
best account of the Revolution in its European setting. But it had some 
of the inevitable weaknesses of a partnership of experts. M. Guyot, best 
known in this country by his Le Directoire et la paix del’ Europe (1911), was 
primarily interested in diplomatic history. M. Sagnac had widened his 
studies to include Flanders and the Rhine valley, and as editor of the 
Revue d’ histoire moderne was specially conscious of the wider cultural effects 
of the Revolution. When it became necessary to issue a new edition of the 
book this lack of unity had to be faced ; and it was made a condition by 
the editors that the whole work should be re-edited by M. Lefebvre, from 
the point of view already expressed in his contribution to the old volume, 
and since worked out in his later writings, which included volumes on Les 
Thermidoriens and Le Directoire, as well as his magisterial Napoléon, the 
succeeding volume in the same series. It was perhaps not contemplated 
that M. Lefebvre would do more than revise the work of his previous 
collaborators : but those who are aware of his immense knowledge of the 
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whole revolutionary period, and his endless diligence, will hardly be 
surprised to find that he has in fact rewritten the whole book, and his name 
alone appears on the title-page. It is now a volume of 674 pages (against 
the old 583), divided into six livres. Livre i of the old book, dealing with 
the Revolution up to the end of the Convention, is expanded from 285 to 
430 pages ; M. Guyot’s part is shortened by 80 pages ; and M. Sagnac’s is 
enlarged by some 20 pages. The new volume not only gains in unity of 
treatment : it becomes a worthy companion to M. Lefebvre’s Napoléon, a 
monument to his fifty years’ devotion to the study of the whole period, and 
a classical exposition of his view of revolutionary history. Jivres i and vi, 
dealing with the European antecedents and consequences of the Revo- 
lution, will be found especially valuable in this respect ; and the very full 
bibliographies attached to each chapter, with their unusually rich docu- 
mentation of English and American sources, will be found of the greatest 
use. (It was no idle compliment when M. Lefebvre was elected a Corre- 
sponding Member of the British Academy and of the Royal Historical 
Society.) M. Lefebvre is always specially alive to the economic aspects 
of the period, to the importance of the bourgeoisie, and to the aspira- 
tions of the common people. To him the Revolution is above all la 


révolution de Végalité, the starting-point of every later democratic and 
socialistic development. J. M. T. 


Professor Vernon J. Puryear of the University of California is a recog- 
nized authority on the diplomatic history of the Near East during the 


nineteenth century. He has now followed up his England, Russia, and 
the Straits Question, 1844-56, France and the Levant, and International 
Economics and Diplomacy in the Near East with a detailed study of 
Napoleon and the Dardanelles (Cambridge University Press, for University 
of California Press, 1951), covering the years 1802-1815. The biblio- 
graphical note at the end of the volume, and the notes appended to each 
chapter, show how soundly based his narrative is on the Archives nationales, 
and the archives of the ministries of foreign affairs, war, and marine, 
with some contributions from F.O. 78. Turkey, and other original sources. 
It would be impossible, if one even wished to do so, to criticize Professor 
Puryear’s version of the facts without such a close acquaintance with these 
authorities as perhaps no one else possesses. His 400 pages of closely-knit 
analysis and narrative will necessarily be consulted by future historians 
of this period and aspect of the Napoleonic empire. But, for the benefit 
of such students, a reviewer may allow himself some general observations. 
The general background of Napoleon’s Near Eastern policy, the im- 
portance of which is fully recognized in the bibliographical note, tends to be 
lost sight of in the author’s intense concentration upon the sequence 
of ambassadors, envoys, conferences, and correspondence dealing with one 
corner of the field: the book would be all the better for an occasional 
survey of the relationship between Napoleon’s Turkish policy and all those 
other interests and affairs against which it was constantly balanced in his 
active and changing mind. This would be particularly valuable if it 
corroborated Professor Puryear’s theory (already familiar in Bourgeois’ 
Manuel) that ‘ Napoleon’s policies for the Near East accounted in great 
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part for the ultimate collapse of his imposing empire’. ‘In great part’, 
perhaps ; but just how great ? Seeing that the Dardanelles was what he 
calls ‘ The rim of the Blockade’, where Napoleon had no chance of en- 
forcing his boycott of British goods, it is at least arguable that his Turkish 
policies were subsidiary to his changing relations with the Tsar, and that 
their failure was more an accompaniment than a cause of the collapse of 
the empire. In refusing to draw this inference Professor Puryear is 
perhaps influenced by his desire to draw attention to certain analogies 
between the nineteenth and twentieth centuries, as though the refusal of 
Russia’s demand for the Straits were a leading principle of French policy 
throughout. The point was worth making; but not at the cost of dis- 
torting Napoleon’s view, which was very different from that of his nephew 
in 1853 or of M. Clemenceau in 1918. Again, it was perhaps inevitable that 
Professor Puryear’s close and exclusive attention to the diplomatic history 
of the Near East should tend to give equal importance to all its twists and 
turns, and to obscure the occasional interventions of the directing mind. 
In the chapter called ‘ Scheming for Persian Co-operation ’, for instance, 
two of Napoleon’s most important and characteristic letters, one to the 
Sultan (Jan. 30) and one to the Shah (March 30) are summarized in bald 
terms which quite conceal the personal tone and interest of the original 
text. Napoleon as a diplomatist was never dull, and his method of 
approaching the potentates of the Near East might well be studied by 
modern statesmen. Sébastiani, again, remains a lay figure, and no use 
seems to have been made of the recent (1948) biography by de Mesmay. 
Whilst, then, the diplomatic historian, guided by the summaries at the end 


of each chapter, will find this book an indispensable working companion 
to the affairs of the Near East, it cannot be equally recommended as an 
all-over view of Napoleonic statesmanship, or as a masterpiece of historical 
writing. J. M. T. 


Volume vi of the Records Branch of the Wiltshire Archaeological and 
Natural History Society tells of The Trowbridge Woollen Industry as 
illustrated by the Stock Books of John and Thomas Clark, 1804-1824, and is 
edited by Dr. R. P. Beckinsale (Devizes, 1951). The Clark family has been 
in the clothmaking business since the seventeenth century and the firm 
still prospers, but the years covered by these accounts were probably as 
crucial as any in its history. Technical changes were in rapid progress 
(though the Clarks did not instal a power-loom until 1861 they paid £875 
to Boulton, Watt & Co. in 1815 for a 10 h.p. steam engine), German wool 
was being introduced to supplement the customary English and Spanish 
varieties, and the post-war period of social and industrial tension was 
marked by the purchase in 1816 of ‘2 Muskets, 2 brace of pistols & 1 
blunderbuss ’ for £4 12s. These stock books also illustrate the develop- 
ment of cloth-dyeing at Trowbridge in the early nineteenth century— 
there had indeed been dyers there at least 300 years earlier, but the 
town now became a special centre of the art, and all sorts of dyes, from 
logwood and brazil to cochineal and indigo, are enumerated and priced. 
The general trend of the Clarks’ profits was decidedly upwards, though 
there were some dispppointing years, such as 1813 and 1816, and in 1808 
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and 1823 a couple of downright bad ones. The expansion of their business 
is to be associated with the local migration of the textile industry from 
country to town, and doubtless also helps to explain the building of the 
drab rows of ‘ weavers’ houses ’ that are still standing in so many of the 
peripheral streets of Trowbridge. It is, however, impossible to enumerate 
the many topics on which the entries in these stock books throw light, from 
the prices and varieties of wool, yarn, and cloth to the annual list of the 
contents of the counting house, where the entry ‘ Bankrupt Laws £1 14s.’ 
ominously joined the ‘ large double desk ’, the ‘ deal table ’, and the ‘ three 
Winsor chairs ’ in 1807. The editor has done his work well, providing his 
text with a competent short introduction and two comprehensive indexes ; 
there are also two plates showing Spanish and German wool-marks of the 
period. Altogether, this is a significant contribution to the meagre total 
of English business histories. G. D. R. 


The object of Dr. David Owen Evans in Social Romanticism in France, 
1830-1848 (Oxford : Clarendon Press, 1952) is to study the expression of 
the social conscience during the July Monarchy. He brings together in a 
lively and interesting manner materials from a wide range of sources, and 
demonstrates conclusively both the influence of the social thought of the 
period on the Romantic writers, and the value of these writers for illustrat- 
ing the development of social thought. In form this is a long essay with- 
out sub-divisions, and though the main theme stands out well, the logical 
development of the argument is not easy to discover. There is a valuable 
descriptive bibliography of both original and secondary literature. For 
his social background Dr. Evans accepts the common view of the Orleanist 
period as the age of the industrial revolution in France, and assumes that 
its social miseries are to be attributed to this fact. Undoubtedly there was 
a considerable growth in the urban population at this time, but the 
supposition that this was somehow the result or accompaniment of an 
industrial revolution is quite unproven. One factor which is apt to be 
overlooked is the great influx from the country into the towns, especially 
Paris, which was already evident in the eighteenth century. When the 
economic history of nineteenth-century France comes to be written, it may 
be seen that the real problem was that which was already manifesting itself 
before 1789, rural overpopulation, and that the tragedy was not the coming 
of the industrial revolution but the fact that it did not come soon enough 
to cope with the surplus population which was spilling over into the towns. 
There was one school of thinkers which saw at the time the need for an in- 
dustrial revolution. Saint-Simonianism was a socialism for industrialists 
and scientists ; but the humanitarian ideals which all the socialist schools 
of the period share, tend, in Dr. Evans’ book, to conceal the fundamental 
differences between them. Though it was a valuable point to make, he 
also may be considered to exaggerate the debt of Marx to the Romantic 
thinkers. Admittedly they were all, like Marx, concerned with ‘the 
construction of a new social order ’, but all the same something different 
came in with Marx and after 1848. Dr. Evans is unwilling to see the 1848 
Revolution as a turning-point : Napoleon III ‘ did not succeed in corrupting 
the democratic leaders ’, he says: ‘ counter-revolution and Caesarism may 
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have triumphed temporarily ’, but he ends with an expression of hope for 
the ‘new harmony ’, towards which men ‘ have been feeling their way for 
more than a hundred years’. One suspects that the men—and women— 
of °48, if they could have witnessed those hundred years, might feel less 
optimistic about the progress of the world towards the ideals which were 
their inspiration than they were in the days of Louis Philippe, or than their 
historian is to-day. A. C. 


The historical profession has become accustomed to expect scholarly 
articles and books from the pen of Professor Oscar O. Winther of Indiana 
University, who for more than a decade has concentrated his research on 
the Pacific region of the United States and Canada. He usually selects 
themes of transportation and travel. The volume now reviewed, The Old 
Oregon Country: A History of Frontier Trade, Transportation, and Travel 
(London : Cumberlege, for Stanford University Press, 1951) represents the 
fruition of prodigious research utilizing the major depositories of western 
America. The Old Oregon Country, a region sometimes designated ‘ the 
greater Northwest ’, embraced the area from the Pacific Ocean to the crest 
of the Rocky Mountains, from the boundary between California and Oregon 
northward through British Columbia. The reader recognizes that Pro- 
i.ssor Winther’s paramount concern is with economic affairs, both in his 
selection and organization of material, as his study of the multitudinous 
aspects of Old Oregon transportation pattern in this large domain unfolds. 
An exception is in two chapters discussing steamboat and stagecoach travel 
which are largely anecdotal having a popular appeal. Professor Winther’s 
inital essays, discussing the northwest’s fur trade, stress the exploitation 
of a native economy. In tracing Anglo-American rivalries they show how 
‘the British, who possessed greater training, experience, skill, and resources, 
gained mastery in this field’. The pioneer settlers—a part of the agri- 
cultural frontier—contributed primitive immigrant trails, the earliest 
wagon roads, and the first steamboats along the rivers. These improve- 
ments were concentrated, for the most part, in the area west of the Cascade 
Mountains. The discovery of gold in the 1850s and 1860s transferred the 
problems of transportation to the east of the Cascades and northward up 
the Fraser River into British Columbia. Pack trails to the gold diggings 
were of prime importance. As this region gained maturity, business 
monopolies developed in the steamship, stagecoach, express, and railroad 
enterprises. Professor Winther explains that much of the material he 
presents here has appeared earlier, as monographs in the professional 
journals and in a text-book, The Great Northwest (New York, 1947). It is 
to be regretted that the publication of these two book-length studies was 
not reversed in date. However, the new volume has the advantage of 
careful documentation and thus gives greater authority to sizeable portions 
already included in the text-book. Few western historians have demon- 
strated Professor Winther’s familiarity with the literature of the field, 
including general histories, popular accounts, scholarly monographs, 
governmental documents, and widely-scattered and little-known manu- 
scripts. The volume is indispensable for its bibliographical references and 
it is likely destined to become a standard work dealing with Northwestern 
transportation. W. T. J. 
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R. P. G. de Bertier de Sauvigny has followed up his important work 
on Ferdinand de Bertier with the publication of a selection of letters from 
his secret correspondence in the years 1830-32, relating to the attempt to 
bring about a second Bourbon restoration (La conspiration des légitimistes 
et de la duchesse de Berry contre Louis-Philippe, 1830-1832, Paris: A. 
Hatier, 1950). Needless to say, the introduction and notes are all that 
could be desired. The editor has taken great pains to identify every 
individual and explain all the obscure references. Anyone who has 
experience of secret correspondence, often in cypher, using assumed names, 
and written in lemon juice between the lines of apparently innocuous 
letters, will appreciate the difficulties that he has overcome in the mere 
task of transcription. This small volume and its predecessor illustrate 
admirably how much is to be gained from the use of private archives, and 
the great need for more of them to be made available for students of French 
history in the nineteenth century. Ferdinand de Bertier had been the 
organizer of secret royalist movements during the Empire and the Restora- 
tion. After the flight of Charles X he returned to the familiar task of 
underground conspiracy. The hesitations of Charles X and a premature 
and futile movement by royalists in Paris in March 1831 frustrated his 
early efforts and he had to take refuge in England. There he, the duc de 
Blacas, and the marshal de Bourmont formed a triumvirate to advise the 
duchesse de Berry, but when she left for Italy Bourmont managed to oust 
the others and obtain control of her plans. After an abortive attempt at 
Marseilles the duchess proceeded to the west of France, remaining in 
hiding at Nantes for several months, only to be arrested in November 1832 
by Thiers. Her political réle ended in carefully arranged ridicule whenstthe 
government revealed that she was expecting a baby and had married an 
Italian count. But before this Bertier had abandoned hope and was 
withdrawing himself from politics. In itself this story is a mere historical 
blind alley, but a number of points of broader significance emerge from the 
correspondence. It is interesting to find the usual impression of the last 
ministry of Charles X confirmed by Bertier, who speaks of its ‘ imprévoy- 
ance presque miraculeuse ’. The real weakness of the royalists is betrayed 
when he not merely treats the outbreak of war after 1830 as inevitable, but 
even looks forward to a foreign invasion as the best means of restoring the 
Bourbons to the throne of France. He showed more insight in realizing 
that there was no hope for them in the bourgeoisie and proposing therefore 
royalist propaganda among the people. The traditional royalist ‘ politique 
du pire ’ reappears in the recommendation to vote in the legislative elections 
for the republican candidate where the legitimist stood no chance, and on 
no account for the candidate of the ‘ juste-milieu ’. The plots that were 
woven round the duchesse de Berry doubtless stood no chance of success. 
Bourmont probably did as much damage to any chances they ever had as 
anyone. But in this correspondence the political incapacity of the 


legitimists is revealed so plainly that no further explanation of their failure 
is really required. A. C. 





In recent years the history of Tasmania has received much detailed 
study ; and Dr. Kathleen Fitzpatrick’s new book, Sir John Franklin in 
Tasmania, 1837-1843 (Cambridge: University Press for Melbourne 
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University Press, 1949) carries this on into a new period. It is one of the 
best historical studies ever written about Australia. Mrs. Fitzpatrick calls 
the book ‘ an attempt to solve the problem of Franklin’s apparent failure 
through a study of the conditions in which his work was done and with the 
aid of evidence which was not available to any previous student of the 
subject ’. Though she brings out the Franklins’ achievement in broadening 
Tasmanian culture, her main theme is the lieutenant-governor’s gallant 
struggle against adverse circumstances—a convict system deprived of its 
only advantages for the colonists by the ill-judged recommendations of 
Molesworth’s Transportation Committee of 1837-8, a scurrilous press, and 
a powerful official clique inherited from his predecessor, Sir George Arthur 
and headed by Arthur’s nephew by marriage, John Montagu. Arthur, a 
meticulous administrator and an able dispatch-writer, had a high repu- 
tation in the colonial office ; but his record did not stand up well to the 
close examination of the late Mr. R. W. Giblin. Montagu, who outmatched 
him in ability, outmatched him also in unscrupulousness. Provoking 
Sir John beyond measure by his insinuation that Lady Franklin exercised 
an improper influence over the government—a charge which Mrs. 
Fitzpatrick, after full examination, rejects—he was suspended from office. 
Thereupon he went home and pulled wires with such success as not only to 
damage Franklin’s reputation but to secure for himself the post of colonial 
secretary at the Cape. Montagu’s career there, as founder of the colonial 
road system but also creator of a new official clique, confirms Mrs. 
Fitzpatrick’s interpretation of the man, and it is hard to believe that her 
verdict on the case of the Franklins against Montagu will ever be reversed. 


There are minor lapses in non-Tasmanian matters—William Wakefield, 
principal agent of the New Zealand company, is described on page 244 as its 
chairman and Lord Haddington, first lord of the admiralty, as prime minister 


(p. 383)—but on the whole the book is a very satisfying achievement. It is 
well produced, with good contemporary illustrations, but the account of the 
Franklins’ western journey in 1842 would be improved by a map. 


W. P.M. 


Dr. A. Grenfell Price describes his White Settlers and Native Peoples 
(Cambridge: University Press, for Georgian House, Melbourne, 1950) 
as ‘an historical study of racial contacts . ..in the United States, 
Canada, Australia, and New Zealand’. The policy of writing a short 
book on such a big subject is perhaps doubtful. A survey which devotes 
only some forty or fifty pages to each of the countries studied must 
necessarily depend on secondary authorities ; and it must be said that 
except in regard to Australia and perhaps Canada there are serious gaps 
in Mr. Price’s historical bibliographies. He has, however, read many 
official reports and anthropological studies and, better still, has visited 
many of the ‘ reservations’ he describes. Perhaps even this first-hand 
knowledge of the modern scene has its drawbacks, nevertheless. ‘ The 
evolution of the American nation ’, Mr. Price writes, ‘ could not and should 
not have been arrested in the interests of a comparatively small number of 
natives. At the same time the Republic could have treated its Indian 
wards with greater justice, Congress could have reserved larger areas, 
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protected the native against land robbery and [individual] allotments, 
fostered tribal government and culture, and paid earlier and greater atten- 
tion to economic resources, education and health.’ But this assumes a 
stronger national government, a different land system, less belief in 
laissez faire, a more enlightened humanitarianism, in short a different 
United States. Such judgements—and there are many such in this book— 
are those of a moralist rather than of an historian. Indigenous cultures 
naturally decayed under the influence of new diseases, new materials, and 
new ideas; it was through their disintegration that anthropologists and 
enlightened missionaries and officials learned what the problems really were 
and devised the remedies now being applied. Twentieth-century criteria 
may help us to understand nineteenth-century situations but nineteenth- 
century settlers and governments must not be condemned for failing to 
learn from their successors. There areunfortunately manyslips and printer’s 
errors inthe book. The ‘ Treaty of Paris’ should be the ‘ treaty of Versailles’ 
(p. 67); ‘Daly’ on page 108 should be ‘Davey’; ‘ Queen Charlotte 
Islands’ on page 152 should be ‘ Queen Charlotte Sound’; Captain 
Arthur, not Colonel William, Wakefield was killed by the Maoris, and it 
was in 1843, not 1842 (p. 161); it is not true that the Aborigines 
Committee of 1837 ‘ gave high praise to the British colonial system ’ 
(p. 158); Hone Heke was Hongi’s nephew and son-in-law, not his son 
(p. 161); it was Maui, not Mauri, Pomare (p. 180); ‘ Ruatonia’ should 
be ‘ Ruatoria’ (pp. 174 and 182); and ‘ Bariska’ should be ‘ Baucke’ 
in the list of books on page 224. W. P. M. 


In a series of books published over a number of years—some of them 
selections of documents, some narratives—Professor A. F. Hattersley 
has won recognition as the leading authority on the history of Natal. His 
most recent work, The British Settlement of Natal: A Study in Imperial 
Migration (Cambridge : University Press, 1950), is in many ways his best. 
Having described the geographical background, the vocrtrekker republic 
and the establishment of British authority, he turns to his main theme, the 
British migration of 1849-52, and considers in detail its origins, its or- 
ganization, and its results. Studies of migration have been fairly numerous 
of late years, but for the most part they have been economic studies, well 
garnished with statistics. Mr. Hattersley prefers to treat emigrants as 
individuals rather than as units in a table. The Natal emigration was less 
well organized than the contemporary emigration to New Zealand ; 
but for that very reason, perhaps, it attracted a greater diversity of types. 
T. F. Elliot of the Colonial Office had some reason to speak of ‘ numerous 
projectors crowding into this office, each seeking to gain some advantage 
over the other’. J. C. Byrne, the Dublin horse-dealer’s son, who was 
responsible for perhaps half the emigration, later went bankrupt, drove a 
waggon on the Australian goldfields and at his death was organizing 
‘ blackbirding ’ raids from the Pacific islands to Chile and Peru : he might 
have figured in a Dickens novel. The character-sketches of such men as 
Byrne and of the early officials are well done. But Mr. Hattersley’s 
greatest achievement is in tracing the background and fortune of over two 
hundred and fifty of the migrants—perhaps 5 per cent. of the total number. 
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This sample may be weighted in favour of the more successful emigrants, 
but it makes an important contribution to our knowledge of mid-Victorian 
migration and indeed to English social history in the mid-Victorian period. 
If similar studies were made, as they could be, of the Wakefield migrations 
to South Australia and New Zealand (for Canada the numbers are larger 
and the individuals would be much harder to trace) then we should know 
a good deal more than we do now of the social origins of the modern British 
Commonwealth. Mr. Hattersley goes more deeply into the social and econo- 
mic results of the migration than into the thorny problem of the impact of 
British settlers on Bantu society, but perhaps he regarded this as outside 
his field. A few minor lapses may be noted. Why should Sir George 
Napier’s dispatch of troops in 1838 be attributed on page 37 to ‘his 
military advisers’? He was a major-general himself. Elliot’s post in 
the Colonial Office (p. 96) was assistant under-secretary. There was no 
such place as British Columbia in 1849 (p. 98). A more serious criticism 
is that the map is inadequate, though no doubt it is hard to portray 
on a small map the rugged character of Natal. W. P. M. 


In Gorham and the Bishop of Exeter (London: 8.P.C.K., for the Church 
Historical Society, 1951) Fr. J. C. S. Nias sets out the arguments used in the 
contention between Bishop Philpotts and G. C. Gorham which arose from 
the bishop’s refusal to institute him to the benefice of Bramford Speke 
on the ground that he held a doctrine about baptism which was not 
compatible with the formularies of the church. The bishop’s case was 
upheld in the Canterbury Court of Arches, and rejected in the Judicial 
Committee of the privy council. Fr. Nias writes much more for the 
theologian than the historian, and treats the historical background jejunely. 
The Gorham judgement is of special interest as the first ecclesiastical 
judgement of the Judicial Committee, which according to Brougham had 
not been thought of, when it had been set up in 1832, as an ecclesiastical 
court. This book does no more than refer to Philpotts’s interesting effort 
to get the point established that the proper place of appeal from the 
Arches was the convocation, or allude partially to Bishop Blomfield’s plans 
for an ecclesiastical court of appeal. Nor does Fr. Nias relate this judge- 
ment to the movement to revive the convocations as assemblies of business, 
publicly initiated by Bishop Wilberforce in the Lords in 1851, and actively 
backed by Philpotts. The temper of the two archbishops, and perhaps also 
the Judicial Committee’s judgement, reflects the remarkable growth in the 
power of evangelicalism between 1800 and 1850. Evangelicals maintained 
that a final judgement against Gorham would have meant a vast exodus 
from the Establishment. The arguments in the case illustrate also the 
decline in the authority of the thirty-nine articles. Gorham quite naturally 
assumed that the sense of the articles would determine the meaning of 
the liturgical formularies. The bishop’s advocates passed from treating 
these as equal authorities, to giving a superiority to the prayer book as 
governing the sense of the articles, the view which seems now to hold the 
field. Fr. Nias concludes that both sides were defective in their theology 
of baptism and goes for a more adequate treatment to the noble discussion 
of this sacrament in F. D. Maurice’s Kingdom of Christ. It was remarkable 
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that, after all, J. B. Mozley, one of the most considerable of theologians 
in the tractarian tradition, should have concluded, after much study, that 
the Judicial Committee’s judgement was ‘in the‘light of the whole evidence 
viewed collectively’ correct. There still remained the problem of the 
royal supremacy in a state which had been to a large extent secularized 
by the constitutional changes of 1828-32. Historians with a taste for 
close ecclesiastical argument will find much of interest in this book. Fr. 
Nias should not fall for that intolerable barbarism ‘ as to whether ’. 


R. W. G. 


It is always difficult to assess the weight of a pressure group and the 
inherent difficulties of the task are shown in what is, all the same, a useful 
book. (The Attitudes of the New York Irish Toward State and National 
Affairs, 1848-1892 by Florence E. Gibson: London, Cumberlege, for 
Columbia University Press, 1951.) For it is necessary to assume that ‘ the 
Irish ’ were easily identifiable and that their views and activities were 
adequately represented by their self-appointed spokesmen. These are 
necessary assumptions, but they are obviously bold ones. With the 
caution that these considerations impose, it is possible to use Dr. Gibson’s 
book profitably. It does not tell us much that is new ; Archbishop Hughes, 
Patrick Ford, John Kelly, O'Donovan Rossa, John Mitchel, Thomas 
Francis Meagher appear in their traditional roles. The Irish dealt with here 
are, for the most part, Democratic politicians and Catholics, though some, 
like Mitchel, were Protestants (his grandson, John Purroy Mitchel, Mayor 
of New York, was a Catholic) and so prominent and opulent a Republican 
as John A. McCall was a Catholic, a point that might have been made 
when he is referred to on page 370. It makes Cleveland’s attitude more 
intelligible. It is therefore difficult to separate the ‘Irish’ from the 
Democrats and a great deal of Dr. Gibson’s narrative involves re-telling 
the story of Tammany Hall, of Mozart Hall, of the feuds and peace treaties 
of the Democracy. But in addition to being enthusiastic Democrats, 
many, though not all of the Irish-American politicians, were ‘ friends of 
Irish freedom’ to use a later classification. In this role they were often 
as much a nuisance to the White House and to ‘ mere ’ American politicians 
as modern Zionists. But the Irish vote was then what the Jewish vote 
is now, the instrument of victory in New York State. The Phoenix 
Park murders recall various outrages in Palestine with O'Donovan Rossa 
as Mr. Ben Hecht. All this story is told in a competent if pedestrian 
fashion. But the difficulties remain. For one thing, the New York 
Irish were hard to separate from the rest of the Irish-Americans. Patrick 
Egan settled in Nebraska and Daniel McSweeney, who was such a nuisance 
to Minister Lowell, was a resident of San Francisco, yet each played an 
important part in the elections of 1884 and 1888 in New York—and each 
had his reward, McSweeney in San Francisco and Egan in Chile. Patrick 
Collins of Boston was perhaps more important than either and he became 
Consul-General—in London! As a recent vote on Irish unity shows, 
Congress is not as easily touched by the woes of Ireland as it was, but the 
story was worth telling. It is a pity, however, that not more comparative 
study was done, that the Irish press in New York was not compared with 
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John Boyle O’Reilly’s Boston Pilot. And the bibliography could have 
been improved. It is to be presumed that the ‘ Sullivan ’ listed on page 
456 is A. M. Sullivan who published The Story of Ireland as a book, not a 
pamphlet, in 1870. It is odd, too, to see John Howard Parnell’s book 
on his brother listed but not Barry O’Brien’s, and odd to find the report of 
the Parnell Commission, the locus classicus for the relationship between 
Parnell and the Irish-Americans, neither listed nor used. If Dr. Gibson 
had used it, she would have found the reason why The Times correspondent 
snubbed Patrick Egan in Santiago. D. W. B. 


While a complete official life of Lloyd George is awaited, Mr. Tom 
Jones has supplied us in one volume with a very carefully balanced and 
well-informed study (Lloyd George: London, Cumberlege, 1951). As a 
fellow Welshman, a fellow Liberal and deputy chief of the war cabinet 
secretariat, Mr. Jones has better qualifications than almost any other 
living man to attempt this difficult work. The span of Lloyd George’s 
political life was so great and the events in which he moved so complex, 
that one volume must omit much of importance: for example, the dis- 
missal of Admiral Jellicoe from his post as first sea lord is not mentioned. 
But this is perhaps less a criticism of the author’s sense of proportion 
than an illustration of the magnitude of the canvas which he has to paint. 
Biographers, especially when they were friends of the man who is the 
subject, are apt to take the part in greater or lesser degree of advocates. 
Mr. Jones has attempted, with remarkable success, to perform the 
functions of a judge. He nowhere attempts to gloss over the events 
in which Lloyd George is subject to severe criticism. Indeed it is probable 
that the younger generation, reading this book, will be too adversely 
impressed. The difficulty of presenting a character like Lloyd George is 
that his achievements were so great that once achieved they come to be 
taken for granted, such as his financial and social reform policy before 
1914, his conduct of the war and his government of Britain in the four vexed 
years after 1918 when perhaps he saved the country from revolution. 
Lloyd George’s qualities are suca that no mere narration suffices to present 
them ; his speeches, brilliant as they are, are not enough ; it was his vision 
and his power of moving others to vision and action that made him so great 
aman. If he had lived in the age of television he would have doubled 
his power. Mr. Jones does however bring the statesman vividly before us 
and at the same time retain a balance of critical judgement. One good 
example may be quoted. Mr. Jones disposes of some of the wilder 
accusations against Lloyd George’s conduct of the election of 1918 but 
does condemn the language used by him in the Bristol speech, adding, 
however, the useful and interesting information that the most extreme 
phrases were used at an overflow meeting when he was perhaps losing his 
grip on himself. But when he comes to deal with Keynes’ Economic 
Consequences, which probably has done most harm to Lloyd George’s 
reputation, he observes judicially, Keynes’ sensational pamphlet may be 
compared, in world economics, not unfairly with Lloyd George’s demagogic 
Bristol speech. On Lloyd George’s later career, he blames him seriously 
for his conduct with regard to the Liberal fund which he would not openly 
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place at the disposal of the party. He is perhaps too restrained in his 
comments on Lloyd George’s attitude to Hitlerite Germany and his 
curiously defeatist attitude during the last war. But to judge Lloyd 
George by the last few years would perhaps be lacking in that sense of 
proportion which Mr. Jones displays with a calmness unusual in political 
biography. R. B. McC. 


Georges Sorel, Prophet without Honour : a Study in Anti-intellectualism 
(London : Geoffrey Cumberlege, for Harvard University Press, 1951), by 
Richard Humphrey, is essentially a selective work. The author excludes 
from his study the ‘ errors and inconsistencies and obscurities ’ in Sorel’s 
writings. He also, on the ground that he is not concerned with the various 
tendencies in politics to which Sorel gave passing allegiance, pays little 
attention to the chronological sequence of his books, articles, and reviews ; 
nor is any list of Sorel’s writings provided to enable the reader to check the 
date of a particular statement without going farther afield. The justifica- 
tion for this treatment is partly the implied assumption of a fundamental 
unity in Sorel’s thought, partly a genuine concern with his method rather 
than his results, and partly the expressed object of discussing only such of 
his ideas and observations ‘ as should be taken into account in arriving at 
a judgement of his contribution to the study of social forces in the modern 
world’. But while the criterion of selection among Sorel’s ideas is their 
relevance to contemporary social forces, the analysis of these forces is 
derived largely from Sorel himself. The test, then, is a test in self-con- 
sistency, and by the exclusion of what is inconsistent a favourable result 
has been ensured in advance. There is the further difficulty that, apart 
from direct quotations, it is not always clear when the author is providing 
a commentary and when he is paraphrasing Sorel. He also has a weakness 
for putting into scientific phraseology ideas which could be more clearly 
expressed in less technical language. Thus chapter ii analyses in terms 
cf the Freudian id, ego, and super-ego the thought of Burke and de Maistre, 
Condorcet and Bentham, but arrives at conclusions remarkably similar to 
the summaries of their thought to be found in any text-book of political 
ideas. While it seemed necessary to say these things, on the other hand 
there is much that is of interest in Mr. Humphrey’s book. The brilliant, 
if erratic, flashes of insight of which Sorel was capable are very revealing 
for some aspects of contemporary history. His views on the nature of 
social thought, and even his idea of the myth, if disassociated from the 
general strike fantasy, are stimulating and important. Although it is 
marred, to my mind, by faults of method and presentation which might 
easily have been avoided, Mr. Humphrey’s book is thoughtful and sincere 
and shows real depth of understanding. A.C. 


Dr. Helen G. Edmonds’ The Negro and Fusion Politics in North Carolina, 
1894-1901 (London: Geoffrey Cumberlege, for University of North 
Carolina Press, 1951) is a careful exercise in political history. Choosing a 
small but well-defined area in American history—the electoral alliances 
between Republicans and Populists in 1894, 1896, 1898 and 1900 against 
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the conservative Democrats—she is able to focus a wide range of sources on 
a limited number of problems to produce conclusions which have signifi- 
cance beyond the scope of her work. Her study is thus a contribution not 
only to the history of North Carolina, but also to the specific fields of Negro 
and minor party history in the United States and provides a useful demon- 
stration, especially for the non-American reader, of the local character of 
American politics where the national roles of the two major parties are 
often reversed. However, despite a last chapter of ‘ Conclusions’, many 
general implications of her work would have been more apparent if more 
background of American history in the last decade of the nineteenth 
century had been revealed ; and if, in her chapter on ‘ factors underlying 
Fusion’ between Republicans and Populists, she had explained more 
fully how the large plantation was less influential in the political econ- 
omy of North Carolina than in the rest of the South, making the state 
anomalous for its support of the Republicans even in 1860. Indeed, a 
reference to the Regulators of colonial times might have been justified in 
helping to gain perspective on the anomaly of agrarian discontent in 
North Carolina. Similarly, when she introduces her important conclusion 
that ‘It may be questionable whether a minority group should vote a 
straight party ticket if it is outnumbered by its opponents who are bent 
on destroying its effectiveness’ (p. 222) lack of background makes its 
introduction seem rather forced. This ‘ background’ problem may be re- 
sponsible for the fact that, in general, Miss Edmonds’ narrative becomes more 
compelling in the last five chapters where, leaving the narrower grounds of 
Fusion politics, she describes the return to power of the Democrats in the 
‘white supremacy campaign’ of 1898, the Wilmington race riot, ‘ Red 
Shirt ’ terrorism, and the triumph of disenfranchisement of the Negro. 
Yet, even here, a slight sketch of some subsequent history of North Carolina 
would have made more understandable the increase in popular education 
which was the paradoxical result of Negro disenfranchisement. But rela- 
tionship of background and foreground is a perennial problem of such 
specialized studies and Miss Edmonds adjusts the balance with more skill 
than many historians. Thus, her main conclusion emerges clearly and ¢on- 
vincingly : that, although a resurgence of the Negro in politics occurred 
between 1894 and 1901 in North Carolina which played an important part 
in the short-lived triumphs of Republican-Populist alliances, it was in no 
sense a second ‘ Black Reconstruction’, for this was largely a c.eation 
of white Democratic reaction. 


Historians are often told nowadays that they should make more use of 
statistics. Mr. Daniel Lerner has produced a remarkable example of the 
statistical method. He has taken broad samples from the Fuehrerlexicon 
of 1934 ; and on this basis has analysed The Nazi Elite (London : Cumber- 
lege, for Stanford University Press, 1951). The figures produce startling 
confirmation for what have previously been intuitive generalizations, even 
down to the fact that Nazi leaders were more prone to failing in examina- 
tions than the average university student. The book is worth reading by 
all those who are interested in historical method as well as by those con- 
cerned with German history. But a doubt suggests itself. All the 
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questions produced positive results. Does this mean that they were 
skilfully chosen or that the investigators knew the answers beforehand ? 
It would inspire more confidence in statistics if occasionally they failed to 
prove what they had been asked to prove. ao. %. Z 


Mr. Joel Colton’s careful and well-documented study of Compulsory 
Labor Arbitration in France, 1936-1939 (London : Cumberlege, for King’s 
Crown Press, 1951) makes a useful contribution to the social and economic 
history of the last years of the Third Republic. In the first part of the 
book he examines the somewhat dramatic circumstances which led to the 
introduction of compulsory arbitration on the recommendation of the 
C.G.T. who had for years opposed it ; and in the second he considers its 
application and describes the increasing disillusionment with which this 
was regarded by the majority of French workers. By 1939 most of them 
wished to see it either abolished or its machinery considerably overhauled. 
Nevertheless, Mr. Colton makes out a good case for the view that it 
succeeded in reducing the area and intensity of industrial conflict. There 
was, as he points out, considerable justification for Léon Blum’s claim that 
the introduction of the system was one of his government’s most important 
socia! reforms. oe 8 


The Right Hon. Lord Cooper, Lord President of the Court of Session 
and Lord Justice General of Scotland, was president of the Scottish 
History Society from 1946 until 1950. The four presidential addresses 
with which he delighted the members have been printed in Supra Crepidam 
(Edinburgh : Nelson, 1951). The author is not the first Scottish lawyer 
to distinguish himself as an historian, but in only the first of the papers, 
on ‘ The Scottish lawyer’s outlook on Scottish history ’, is his approach that 
of the lawyer. In the other three, where he is, as he says, ‘ experimentally 
applying the technique of one subject to the elucidation of a different 
subject ’, Lord Cooper is something more than either lawyer or historian. 
In ‘ A historical atlas for Scotland’ he not only makes a plea for the 
adoption of the ‘ingenious devices ’ of modern cartography, but himself 
produces twelve illuminating maps, mainly of thirteenth century Scotland. 
In ‘Solar eclipses and the Scottish chronicles’, astronomical data are 
called in to test the accuracy of the Melrose and Holyrood chronicles in the 
twelfth century ; this paper is illustrated by seven maps. The last paper 
recounts Lord Cooper’s adventures in ‘ revisiting ’ the letter in which the 
Scottish barons, in 1320, appealed to Pope John XXII against his refusal 
to acknowledge Scottish sovereignty—a letter which has only in recent 
times received its due recognition as the Scottish declaration of independ- 
ence. Lord Cooper was concerned primarily to examine the clausulae of 
the document and to reveal it as ‘a practically faultless specimen of the 
ars dictaminis ’ and as ‘ the fruit of conscious art skilfully applied ’, but in 
passing he settled questions relating to the text, the composition and—not 
least—the effectiveness, of this Scottish appeal to the Holy See. A 
collated text and translation of the declaration are appended. Neither its 
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small size nor the modesty implied in its title is a measure of the scholarly 
care and industry which must have gone to the making of this stimulating 


book. G. D. 


The volume of Essays in Modern European History, edited by John 
Murray (Bloomington, Indiana : Indiana University Publications. Social 
Science Series, vol. xx) contains seven papers by the pupils of the late 
W. T. Morgan whose contributions to the bibliography and to the political 
history of the reign of Queen Anne are well known. Five of these papers 
deal with aspects of British history from 1696-1713 ; in addition, James E. 
Swain writes on ‘ Talleyrand and the Independence of Belgium ’ and David 
White Trafford on ‘The Ruhr and French Security as reflected by the 
British and French Presses, 1923’. The article on Talleyrand is a careful, 
well argued paper which proves conclusively from evidence drawn from 
British and French archives that Talleyrand’s role in the creation of 
Belgian independence has been exaggerated. David White Trafford’s con- 
tribution is less capable ; it is merely a catalogue of abstracts from news- 
papers. The influence of Lloyd George is completely ignored. The other 
contributions are equally uneven. ‘ The Tackers in the Election of 1705’, 
by Doris M. Reid, is in reality an act of piety—Morgan’s rough notes 
written up for publication. It has little or no value—massive sources are 
ignored and weighty arguments poised on shaky evidence. The fact that 
a Tacker was not returned in 1705 does not mean necessarily that he was 
defeated by whigs at a poll. The surprising fact about 1705 is not the 
defeat of the Tackers but their success. ‘ The British General Election of 
1713’, by Catherine E. Langford, has greater merit, but it suffers through 
being based almost entirely on printed sources; the treatment is too 
cursory, neither constituencies nor candidates are treated in sufficient 
detail. The statement that in half the constituencies the members were 
nominated by borough patrons (p. 39) is fatuous. The power to nominate 
was as rare in 1713 asin 1761. ‘The Anglo-French Naval Skirmishing off 
Newfoundland, 1697’, by the editor, John J. Murray, is derived from 
limited British source material. It is suggestive but not definite. The 
two best essays are by Robert H. Irrman, whose ‘ Gallia Frustra’ is an 
excellent and comprehensive account of the abortive French invasion of 
England in 1696, based on a thorough study of French and British sources ; 
and by Ruth M. Bourne, whose ‘ Antigua, 1710—Revolution in Micro- 
cosm’ is the most interesting and attractive contribution to the book. 
Her picture of Captain Daniel Parke and the wild anarchic politics of a tiny 
sugar island leads one to hope that she will expand this study into a book. 
Few stories can be richer in malice, intrigue, and the picturesque clash of 
temperament. J. H. P. 


Geschichtswissenschaft, by Dr. Fritz Wagner (Verlag Karl Alber, 
Freiburg/Miinchen, 1951), deserves a place in the reference shelves of every 
good historical library. As the title implies, the Marburg Professor deals, 
not with the nature and value of historical writings like his predecessors 
Fueter and Moriz Ritter, J. W. Thompson and Srbik, but with the 
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conceptions of history entertained by its leading practitioners (and non- 
professionals from Augustine to Nietzsche) as expressed in their own words. 
As the author explains, it is not owing merely to national pride that the 
thinkers and scholars of his country are allotted the largest space in this 
lengthy record. No sections are more welcome than the detailed analyses 
of the teachings of Droysen and Dilthey, Max Weber and Troeltsch. The 
bibliographies are extraordinarily complete, and the index forms a 
miniature biographical dictionary. G. P. G. 


The eighteenth volume of the International Bibliography of Historical 
Sciences (Paris : Armand Colin, for International Committee of Historical 
Sciences, 1951) deals with publications of the year 1949. In the preface 
improvements are promised in future volumes, but the impatient are 
warned that these can only be made gradually. The compilation is 
better done than its immediate predecessors, but there are still too many 
mistakes, misplacements and misjudgements. All three types of error 
may be illustrated by reference to item 4230, where a short book on The 
Cameronians, which actually concerns the Scottish Rifle Regiment and is 
hardly worth including anyway, is placed under ‘ Protestantism’. There 
are several equally ludicrous errors: a confusion between ‘custom’ 
and ‘ costume ’ has caused a few (pp. 37-39). French, Italian, Polish and 
Russian entries occupy a disproportionate space: it may be doubted 
whether many of the items from eastern Europe are worthy of permanent 
record, especially when written about other countries. In contrast, a 
number of important American books and articles are not noted. At one 
time, highly selective compilations of this kind, if well done, served a 
useful purpose, because there were few specialist bibliographies to which 
students in another discipline could refer. Now that almost every country 
and every subject has its own critical and exhaustive bibliographies, 
reconsideration of the scope and purpose of this series appears urgent. 
A. T. M. 
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Notices of Periodical and Occasional 
Publications, mainly of 1951 


THE ARRANGEMENT has been explained, ante, xxxix. 483; xi. 477. Most 
of the items here listed appeared in 1951, but a few are earlier publications 
whose arrival has been unavoidably delayed. We desire to express our 
gratitude to the contributors to whom we owe these notices. 


General History and International Affairs 


Wu Ta-k’un offers an economic interpretation of Chinese history from the earliest 
times to A.D. 1840. Past and Present, i. 

A. H. M. Jones contends that Athenian democracy was not parasitic upon the 
empire or upon slavery. Ibid. 

F. Schachermeyr, the battle of Marathon (attempts to discover the objectives of 
Persian policy; these, it is maintained, were political rather than military, viz. 
to exploit the tension between Athens and Sparta, to win over the former peacefully 
by securing the restoration of the pro-Persian party. Herodotus’ account cannot be 
accepted in toto.) Hist. Zeitschr. clxxii. 

Jean Machu reviews the political history of Cyrene under the Ptolemies. Rev. 
Hist. ccv. 

F. Taeger, the cult of Alexander the Great and its influence on the Hellenistic 
cult of theruler. Hist. Zeitschr. clxxii. 

B. J. Perera briefly describes the ports of ancient Ceylon. Ceylon Hist. Journ. i. 

J. Zeiller expounds again the justification of the view, now generally held, that the 
persecution of the Christians in the early centuries had a firm juridical basis. Rev. 
hist. ecclés. xlvi. 

Christian Courtois contends that the language described by St. Augustine as 
‘Punic ’ was not the language of classical Carthage, but Libyan. Rev. Africaine, xciv. 

H. Aubin, the problem of the appropriate dividing-line between late antiquity 
and the middle ages [a.D. 476 is the best date]. Hist. Zeitschr. clxxii. 

Pierre Champetier discusses briefly the dates, membership and decisions of the 
general and provincial councils of the Church in Africa, a.D. 535 to 646. Rev. 
Africaine, xcv. 

B. Paringer attempts in great detail to show that the St. Gall MS. 914, so far from 
being the most authentic witness for the text of the Rule of St. Benedict, is in fact 
a late corruption in barbarous Latin. Revue Benédictine, t. lxi. no. 1-4. 

J. M. Wallace-Hadrill surveys modern research on the aims and outlook of Gregory 
of Tours as a historian. Trans. Royal Hist. Soc. 5th series, i. 

W. Szaivert, the development of monastic exemption (5th—-llth centuries). 
| Differentiates between exemption and protection.] Mitt. d. Inst. f. ésterr. Geschichts- 
forschung, lix. 

R. Buchner and F. Beyerle, in a miscellany of detailed studies on the Salic and 
Ripuarian Laws, show (by a marshalling of palaeographical evidence) the untenability 
of S. Stein’s recent theories on the former (viz. that it is a forgery of the time of Charles 
the Bold), and discuss the relations of the two codes. Deutsches Archiv. f. Erforschung 
d. Mittelalters, ix. 

P. E. Schramm attempts to explain the reasons for Charles the Great’s coronation 
as emperor by an examination of the history of the insignia and ceremonial (vestments, 
titles, coinage, &c.). Hist. Zeitschr. clxxii. 
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P. Classen shows that the formula ‘ Romanum gubernans imperium ’ in Charles the 
Great’s imperial title of 801 has precedents reaching back to the period of Justinian. 
Deutsches Archiv. f. Erforschung d. Mittelalters, ix. 

H. Fichtenau, starting from the well-known description of Aachen as the ‘ second 
Rome ’, seeks to show that Charles the Great’s chapel here was copied from the Chryso- 
triklinos in the imperial palace at Constantinople, and from this fact and the building 
at Aachen of a ‘ Lateran’, makes a number of necessarily hypothetical but never- 
theless valuable and noteworthy deductions about Charles’ imperial ideas and policy. 
Mitt. d. Inst. f. ésterr. Geschichtsforschung, lix. 

Ernst H. Kantorowicz discusses the development of the conceptions of patria 
and some kindred terms in the middle ages, with particular reference to the question 
of the state’s right to demand the sacrifice of its citizens’ lives in its defence. Amer. 
Hist. Rev. lvi. 

Hubert Silvestre provides a substantial list of corrections to Thorndyke and Kibre, 
Cat. of Incipits of medieval scientific writings. Scriptorium, v. 

S. F. de Silva discusses the historical geography of some of the capital cities of 
Ceylon. Ceylon Hist. Journ. i. 

T. Schieffer re-examines the policy of the emperors Henry II and Conrad II, 
particularly in relation to the movement of reform in the church, urges that the latter 
followed directly in the traces of the former, and shows how the legend of the ‘ anti- 
clerical’ Conrad, which has persisted until to-day, was created by reformist writers 
at the close of the eleventh century. (A valuable re-assessment, critical of Fliche.) 
Deutsches Archiv. f. Erforschung d. Mittelalters, viii. 

Ch. Dereine follows up his studies of the regular canons with an important paper 
on the support given by popes (especially Urban II) and councils to their rules and 
ways of life, as no less established in tradition and value as the monastic orders were, 
though the latter might be more austere. He traces carefully the evidence for the 
claim that transference to the ‘monastic’ life was illegal without authoritative 
consent. Rev. d’hist. ecclés. xlvi. 

W. Levison traces the development of the theory of the ‘ two swords’ (a general 
survey to the Reformation, with special emphasis upon the contributions of St. Peter 
Damiani and of St. Bernard of Clairvaux). Deutsches Archiv. f. Erforschung d. 
Mittelalters, ix. 

H. Glaesener. A study of Raoul de Caen, author of the Gesta Tancredi, as historian 
and writer. Rev. d’hist. ecclés, xlvi. 

R. C. Smail discusses the crusaders’ castles of the twelfth century, arguing that 
their military function (which was, in any case, not their most important function) 
was as much aggressive as defensive. Cambridge Hist. Journ. x. 

C. R. Cheney, Church-building in the Middle Ages (discusses collection of money 
and emphasizes the importance of relics). Bull. John Rylands Lib. xxxiv. 

C. Dereine, by means of listing published customaries and ordinals of regular canons, 
region by region, elucidates the progressive diffusion of Augustinian observance. 
Scriptorium, v. 

J. C. Dickinson, English regular canons and the continent in the twelfth century. 
{Deals mainly with Victorine and Arrouaisian influences in England, showing that 
cosmopolitanism made little impression on the local and feudal outlook of English 
monasticism.] Trans. Royal Hist. Soc., 5th series, i. 

W. Holtzmann prints a letter from pope Innocent II to Henry I of England (JL. 
7667 B) and shows that it may be dated 30 April 1133. (Contents concern the pope’s 
entry into Rome with LotharIII.) Deutsches Archiv. f. Erforschung d. Mittelalters, ix. 

J. Leclerg shows that the current text of a number of St. Bernard’s sermons is the 
work of his secretaries, using a first draft and imitating the master’s style. Revue 
Bénédictine, t. lxi. no. 1-4. 

T. Mayer, some considerations on the twelfth century (based on a criticism of 
F. Heer’s recent book). Hist Zeitschr. clxxi. 

W. E. van Wijk edits with commentary and brief translation Leiden University 
MS. 191 E fos. 129-40, the Computus Emendatus,written by Reinher, dean of Paderborn 
in 1171. This Computus, the first in which Arabic numerals are used, is of special 
interest because it proposes to correct the paschal reckoning with the help of the 

Jewish astronomical calendar, and concludes with exercises in Biblical chronology, 
with the conclusion: ‘Ecce quomodo secundum compotum Hebraeorum omnia 
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concordent’. Kon. Ned. Akad. van Wetensch. Afd. Letterk., Verhandelingen, 
Nieuwe Reeks. lvii. no. 3. 

H. Koller analyses two Paris letter-collections, c. 1190. (They contain alleged 
letters of the emperor Frederick I, which are, however, fictitious. The general con- 
clusion is that such collections, originating from Orléans, are to be used with caution as 
historical sources, and probably contain less genuine matter than has been supposed.) 
Mitt. d. Inst. f. ésterr. Geschichtsforschung, lix. 

R. H. Hilton exposes the difficulties involved in the use of the term ‘capitalism’ 
in medieval western Europe, and suggests some lines of further inquiry. Past and 
Present, i. 

H. Tillmann, following up the recent important studies by M. Maccarrone, re- 
examines Innocent III’s major political actions with the intention of showing that he 
was ‘ not arepresentative of the idea of papal world-dominion ’. [Whereas Maccarrone’s 
analysis of the pope’s doctrines is convincing, the argument from his political actions 
sometimes seems forced and artificial; nevertheless, the discussion is noteworthy. | 
Deutsches Archiv. f. Erforschung d. Mittelalters, ix. 

Silvano Borsari writes on the policy of Frederick II towards the Empire of Nicaea. 
He suggests that Frederick’s naturally imperfect idea of the theological differences 
between the Eastern and Western Churches made him fear unnecessarily a coalition 
between the Greeks and the Papacy against himself. His policy towards the East 
renounced the traditional Sicilian expansionism in the interests of his Imperial policy. 
[In the light of recent tendencies of research in regard to the Schism of East and West, 
the author perhaps overestimates the theological difficulties of reunion in the thirteenth 
century.] Riv. stor. ital. anno I xiii. 

Conor Martin briefly characterizes four medieval commentators on Aristotle’s 
Politics. History, new series, xxxvi. 

Brian Tierney discusses the theories of Hostiensis on church government, 
attempting to bring out their resemblance to later views, especially those of Marsilius 
of Padua, Catholic Hist. Rev. xxxvi. 

H. Appelt, the use of counter-seals (thirteenth century). Mitt. d. Inst. f. dsterr. 
Geschichtsforschung, lix. 

Ph. Wolff examines the significance of the reputation of usurers attached to the 
*Cahorsins ’ in the thirteenth century. Ann. du Midi, Ixii. 

W. Naf discusses the charters of liberties and treaties between rulers and ruled, 
which he regards as characteristic of the late medieval ‘ dualistic’ state (Magna 
Carta, Golden Bull of Hungary, Privilegio general of Aragon, Joyeuse Entrée, Branden- 
burg and Tiibingen treaties of 1472 and 1514), and a foundation of the modern ‘ con- 
stitutional’ state. Hist. Zeitschr. clxxi. 

G. Mollat, on the history of the College of Cardinals from Clement V to Eugenius IV. 
A long, comprehensive and important study. Rev. d’hist. ecclés, xlvi. ; 

M.-H. Laurent proves that Charles of Blois, duke of Brittany (d. 1364, beatified 
by Pope Pius X in 1904) was not canonised, as some scholars suppose, by Pope 
Gregory XI in 1376. Ibid. 

Léon M. J. Delaissé explains why, in spite of all the philological work done on the 
texts, a new edition of the Imitatio Christi is needed. Ibid. 

H. Dessart, in a detailed study, describes the attitude, favourable to Pope Eugenius 
IV, of the diocese of Liége towards the Council of Bale. Ibid. 

Pierre Debongnie shows that Jean Mombaer, in his Rosarium, provides convincing 
testimony to Thomas & Kempis’s authorship of the Imitatio. Ibid. 

W. Naf discusses the question how much of the medieval community based on 
Empire and Church was preserved or transformed in modern history. Schweizer 
Beitriige zur Allgemeinen Geschichte, ix. 

A. B. Perera discusses briefly the dependence of colonial policy in Ceylon upon 
plantation economy. Ceylon Hist. Journ. i. 

Roland Bainton discusses the classical and Christian sources of the ‘ Querela 
Pacis’ of Erasmus. Archiv. fiir Reformationsgesch. xlii. 

Vittorio de Caprariis discusses recent controversy about the circumstances of 
Erasmus’s death, concluding against the authenticity of the humanist’s alleged dying 
prayer to the Blessed Virgin. (Vide W. E. Campbell, Zrasmus, Tyndale and More 


(London, 1949), pp. 274-9 and H. de Vocht in Rev. d’hist. ecclés. 1950, pp. 174-86.) 
Riv. stor. ital. anno Ixiii. 
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Raymond L. Lee discusses the distribution and uses of cochineal in world commerce, 
1526-1625. Journ. Mod. Hist. xxiii. 

A. von Martin attempts to trace the development of a middle-class, capitalistic 
outlook from the beginnings in the period of the renaissance and reformation. [A 
deliberate return to the approach of Max Weber, which he defends against historical 
criticism. Calvin is the first bourgeois thinker; L. B. Alberti, often hailed as ‘ the 
first representative of the ‘ ‘‘ bourgeois’’ spirit’, belongs still to a ‘ pre-capitalist ’ 
phase. The commercial undertakings of the early renaissance are still marked by 
‘an irrational element’ of adventure, conquest and piracy.] Hist. Zeitschr. 
elxxii. 

K. A. de Meyier examines Greek manuscripts written by Nicholas de la Torre, now 
at Leyden and elsewhere, additional to the inventory made by Vogel and Gardhausen. 
Scriptorium, v. 

Frédéric Fabre describes the history of the English College at Eu. Catholic 
Hist. Rev. xxvii. 

D. B. Quinn recounts with aid of Spanish archives the efforts of the Spaniards to 
locate and destroy English bases in Florida and Virginia, c. 1560-1607. Trans. Royal 
Hist. Soc. 5th series, i. 

P. B. Corbett and F. Masai call attention to the value of the texts of monastic 
legislation (particularly the Capitulary of Aachen) edited with Cassian’s works by 
H. van Cuyck in 1578, and of the texts in Paris B. N. lat. 15670 and Bruges, Ville, 134. 
Scriptorium, v. 

Martin Schmidt discusses English Puritan moral theology in the seventeenth 
century (with special reference to William Perkins) against the general European 
theological and historical background. Archiv. fiir Reformationsgesch. xlii. 

J. H. Kernkamp narrates the part played by the merchant Daniel van der Meulen 
as an intermediary in the abortive Spanish-Dutch peace negotiations of 1598. Hist. 
Gen. Utrecht, Verslag van de algemene vergadering 1950. 

J. B. Colbert de Beaulieu gives particulars of an Album amicorum of J. J. Hausmann, 
a Protestant refugee student from the Palatine (1623-32), which shows the Protestant 
circles in which he moved in the Netherlands and France and England, and sentiments 
expressed and languages used in the 227 inscriptions. Scriptorium, v. 

L. Haas deals with Sweden and the Swiss Federation between 1631 and 1648. It 
is a detailed study of the impact, which the religious and political division of Europe 
in two hostile camps had on a small country holding a geographical key position. 
The information in the article is drawn from an extended range of modern literature, 
especially from such of Scandinavian origin, supplemented from unprinted reports by 
the Venetian and the English political agents in Ziirich. Schweizer Beitrige zur 
Allgemeinen Geschichte, ix. 

R. van Luttervelt traces the genesis and explains the discrepancies of the portraits 
of the plenipotentiaries to the Congress at Nijmegen and the published and other 
pictures of their meetings. Tijdschr. voor gesch. lxiii. 

Albert C. de Veer confirms the impressions of L. Ceyssens (R.H.E. xliv. 1949) 
about the ‘ grand recueil’ in the papers of Quesnel taken to Paris from Brussels in 
1703-4. Rev. d’hist. ecclés, xlvi. 

J. Berteloot in a paper entitled ‘ a royal duel at the court of Rome’ tries to show 
that King James II was a more convinced believer in religious toleration than King 
William III was. Ibid. 

Roland Mousnier contrasts the financial institutions of Great Britain and France 
during the great wars of 1689-1713. Rev. Hist. cciv. 

F. Delaruelle gives a general survey of the history of the ‘ route des deux-mers’, 
linking the Atlantic and the Mediterannean by way of Toulouse. Ann. du Midi, lxii. 

E. J. Hobsbawm distinguishes the various motives of machine-breaking and 
assesses its effectiveness as an instrument of collective bargaining. Past and Present, i. 

M. Hadj-Sadok summarizes Al-Warthilani’s account of his travels in eastern 
Barbary. (Information about pilgrimage caravans, the state of learning, &c.) Rev. 
Africaine, xev. 

Alfred Owen Aldridge discusses some hitherto unnoticed letters by Thomas Paine in 
the Pennsylvania newspapers. Amer. Hist. Rev. lvi. 

M. Canard prints, with copious annotation, a translation of that part of M. G. 
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Kokovtsov’s description of the archipelago and the Barbary coast (published at St. 
Petersburg, 1786), which deals with the Barbary coast. Rev. Africaine, xcev. 

Robert F. Durden describes, mostly from secondary sources, Joel Barlow’s career 
in the French Revolution. William and Mary Quart. 3rd series, viii. 

Jacques Godechot attempts to show that Bonaparte’s seizure of Malta in 1798 was 
the logical conclusion from the increase of French influence in Malta during the 
eighteenth century. Rev. Hist. ccvi. 

A. Rayez reviews at length the history of the mission sent to the Holy See (1800-1) 
by Pére de Cloriviére, who planned the foundation of a ‘ Sociéte du Coeur de Jésus ’ 
and another society ‘ Les Filles de Marie’ in revolutionary France. He shows how 
the papal response, while favourable, was affected by the movement for a Concordat. 
Rev. d’hist. ecclés. xlvi. 

W. Treue, business history [a review of recent works, including the history of the 
banking-house of Baring and the Amsterdam firm of van Eeghen]. Hist. Zeitschr. 
elxxii. 

K. A. Ballhatchet explains how Lord William Bentinck’s policy on Indian education 
was saved from reversal by the authorities in England. Cambridge Hist. Journ. x. 

I. Mayer-Kulenkampff. Ranke’s attitude to Luther (a thorough and important 
analysis of the influence of Luther over Ranke’s thought). Hist. Zeitschr. clxxii. 

Marcel Emerit prints Dr. Warnier’s narrative of the Prince de Joinville’s punitive 
expedition against the Moroccan ports, 1844. Rev. Africaine, xciv. 

Sv. Stelling-Michaud discusses the life and activities of David Lublin (1848-1919). 
He was an American businessman and practical idealist of Polish-Jewish origin. 
His later life was determined by his interest in the social and international aspects of 
food production and marketing. Schweizer Beitrige zur Allgemeinen Geschichte, ix. 

O. Vossler discusses, under the title ‘ Bismarck’s ethics’, the contradictions in 
Bismarck’s character and political actions. (Rejects the views both of those who 
declare him without principle, and of those who maintain that the contradictions are 
only apparent and that his guiding motive was a ‘ realist ’ pursuit of German interests. 
The contrast with Gerlach is admirably worked out, and convincing ; less convincing 
is the explanation of his attitude to the social democratic opposition. Nevertheless, 
the essay as a whole is a significant contribution to the understanding of Bismarck’s 
political attitude.) Hist. Zeitschr. clxxi. 

M. Silberschmidt emphasizes the influence of the U.S.A. on European development 
in the nineteenth century (‘ America stood outside the system of balance of power of 
the European powers, but not outside the wider social and economic evolution ’), 
and illustrates the interaction of events (particularly economic) in the two continents. 
He pleads for a reinterpretation which will do greater justice to the part played by the 
U.S.A. Ibid. : 

Andreas Dorpalen discusses Alexander III’s relations with Boulanger and the 
Russian Boulangists. (Emphasis on the tentative character of the Tsar’s personal 
policy.) Journ. Mod. Hist. xxiii. 

John T. Farrell continues his discussion of the diplomatic preparation for W. H. 
Taft’s mission to Rome, 1902. Catholic Hist. Rev. xxxvii. 

J. Verseput narrates the negotiations concerning the appointment of Liman von 
Sanders to Constantinople, 1913-14. [Article in Dutch.] Tijdschr. voor gesch. Ixiii. 

Marion C. Siney describes the British government’s negotiations with the American 
meat packers, 1915-17, for the purpose of denying supplies to Germany. Journ. 
Mod. Hist. xxiii. 

John N. Snell discusses the reactions of Wilson and Michaelis to Pope Benedict XV’s 
appeal for peace, suggesting that Wilson’s evasion of the issue rendered that of Michaelis 
easier, Catholic Hist. Rev. xxxvii. 

Russel Fifield prints translations of seven Japanese diplomatic documents on the 
treatment of the Shantung problem by the Paris Peace Conference. Journ. Mod. Hist. 
xxiii. 

Selig Adler reviews the course of the revisionist campaign among American 
historians and publicists. Ibid. 

Jeannette P. Nichols discusses F. D. Roosevelt’s policy on monetary stabilization 
before and during the World Economic Conference of 1933. (Hostile to Roosevelt : 


stresses his opportunism, muddles and economic nationalism.) Amer. Hist. 
Rev. lvi. 
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H. Heimpel, an appreciation of the historical work of Rudolf Stadelmann (1902-49). 
Hist. Zeitschr. clxxii. 

P. Kluke, Russo-German relations, 1919-41 (a careful account which, without 
bringing anything new, is successful in keeping historical analysis separate from 
political parti pris). Ibid. 

G. Ritter raises some doubts (not very deep-reaching) about the validity of the 
concept of ‘ histoire de la civilisation’. Ibid. 

Auguste Pelzer, a suggestive appreciation of Ludwig Pastor’s diaries, letters and 
memories, edited by W. Wiihi (1950). Rev. d’hist. ecclés. xlvi. 

F. Halkin makes a number of additions of Delehaye’s catalogue of Greek hagio- 
graphical MSS. at Messina and Palermo. Anal. Boll. lxix. 


France 


F. Beyerle analyses Dagobert’s charter of 635 for Rebais, hitherto usually regarded 
as a model used in the well-known formulary of Marculf, and shows that on the con- 
trary the charter is based on the formulary and therefore spurious. (The analysis 
supports Levillain’s criticisms of Krusch.) Deutsches Archiv. f. Erforschung d. 
Mittelalters, ix. 

R. J. Loenertz argues that the identification of St. Denis of Paris with St. Denis the 
Areopagite was first made in 824 on the occasion of a Byzantine mission to the court 
of Louis the Pious. Anal. Boll. lxix. 

Ch. Higounet argues for continuity in the rural seigneuries of Rouergue from the 
ninth to the fourteenth centuries. Ann. du Midi, lxii. 

Joseph-M. de Smet ascribes the profane adaptation of the hymn Vezilla regis 
prodeunt, in Brussels MS. 9837-40, to the year 1127, in view of Louis VI’s punitive 
expedition against the Flemish partisans of the murderers of Count Charles the Good. 
Rev. hist. ecclés. xlvi. 

Y. Dossat writes a note on the activities of the Inquisitor Bernard de Caux at 
Agen in the thirteenth century. Ibid. ]xiii. 

L. d’Alauzier traces the history of the family of Trencavel, descended from the 
vicomtes of Carcassonne and Béziers, after the Albigensian War. Ibid. 1xii. 

J.-P. Trabut-Cussac studies the accounts of customs dues collected at Bordeaux 
by the English administration from 1252 to 1307. Ibid. 

R. O. Bertrand examines the role of the Pope John XXII in the second marriage 
of Constance of Cyprus. Ibid. Ixiii. 

Ch. Higounet prints the accounts of the farm of the bridge of Agen, 1331-4. Ibid. 
Ixii. 

Owen Ulph discusses the practice of giving mandates to the deputies to the States 
General, and considers it as a hindrance to the growth of national representative 
government. Journ. Mod. Hist. xxiii. 

Y. Pérotin illustrates the opposition of the Chapters of Saint-André and Saint- 
Seurin at Bordeaux to Charles VII. Ann. du Midi, xiii. 

L. Desgraves prints and comments on a royal letter of 1523 creating the généralité 
of Guyenne. Ibid. lxii. 

Ch. Dartigue prints references to visits of Marguerite of Navarre to Bordeaux 
in 1526 and 1543. Ibid. 

F. Hauchecorne describes the attitude of the parlement of Bordeaux during the 
first Religious War, 1560-63. Ibid. lxii. 

Armando Saitta writes on Eméric Crucé, the seventeenth century French pacifist 
and writer on political reform, a contemporary of Richelieu. Riv. stor. ital. anno Ixiii. 

F.-G. Dreyfus sketches the history of the glass-making industry in Bas-Languedoc 
from the time of Colbert to the nineteenth century. Ann. du Midi, Ixiii. 

P. Barriére draws attention to a manuscript volume containing the subjects 
proposed for competition at French provincial Academies in the eighteenth century, 
and prints lists of subjects set at Academies in the South of France. Ibid. Ixii. 

Giulano Procacci discusses the place of the Abbé de Mably in French eighteenth 
century thought, attacking the picture of him as a precursor of democracy and socialism. 
Riv. stor. ital. anno lxiii. 
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R. Koebner disputes the authenticity of the supposed letters of Helvétius, criticizing 
Montesquieu’s Esprit des Lois, published by Lefebvre de la Roche in 1789. (Evidence 
is circumstantial and internal, but fairly convincing.) Bull. Inst. Hist. Res. xxiv. 

Paul H. Beik examines the conversion of the Comte d’Antraigues to conservatism 
in 1789. Amer. Hist. Rev. lvi. 

Philippe Sagnac discusses the social composition of the representatives of the three 
estates in 1789. (Illustrative rather than statistical treatment.) Rev. Hist. cevi. 

Richard Munthe Brace discusses Dumouriez’s relations with the French factions 
and the development of his treason. Amer. Hist. Rev. lvi. 

Cécile-R. Delhorbe prints a letter written by Mallet du Pan to Castries, 8 August 
1792, showing that he thought Brunswick’s manifesto not severe enough. Schweizer. 
Zeitschr. fiir Geschichte, i. 

E. Kossmann analyses the ideas and action of the doctrinaires in the Restoration 
period, maintaining that they have been misrepresented as conservatives and sup- 
porters of class-rule whereas their aim was to promote plurality and variety by an 
active and purposeful impartiality. (Article in Dutch.) Tijdschr. voor gesch. lxiv. 

P. Féral writes on the introduction of three-year rotation of crops in Gascony 
during the nineteenth century. Ann. du Midi, lxii. 

Waldemar Gurian gives a short general appreciation of Louis Veuillot as a Catholic 
journalist. Catholic Hist. Rev. xxxvi. 

G. Désert analyses the repercussions of the economic, social and political crisis 
of 1848 on the life of the arrondissement of Caen. Annales de Normandie, vol. i, 
no. 2. 

R. Amanieu analyses the results of legislative elections and plebiscites at Toulouse 
during the Second Empire. Ann. du Midi, Ixii. 

Edward L. Katzenbach, Jr., discusses the economic and social policy of the 
Government of National Defence, 1870-1, and stresses its hesitant and conservative 
character. Amer. Hist. Rev. lvi. 

Robert F. Byrnes analyses the causes of the slump in the French publishing trade, 
1890-1910. Journ. Mod. Hist. xxiii. 

M. de Bruard in a long article surveys the work devoted to Norman history between 
1928 and 1951. This learned and critical survey is of particular value in view of the 
period covered. Annales de Normandie, vol. i, no. 2. 

Jean Adigard des Gautries gives a critical list of the place-names of the Départ- 
ment de la Manche with a notification of their occurrence in texts between 911 and 
1066 (Annales de Normandie, vol. i, no. 1). He also (ibid. vol. ii, no. 1) treats 
in the same manner the place-names of the Channel Islands. This important and 
pioneer work deserves the careful attention of students of English history, for it has 
a direct bearing not only on the early history of Normandy, but also on the criticism 
of many texts relating to the feudal history of England. Both these articles are a 
continuation of the work which the same writer performed for the place-names of 
Orne (Bull. Soc. Hist. Orne, vol. Ixv, 1947). Other shorter essays on Norman place- 
names by F. Lechanteur and P. le Pesant are contained in Annales de Normandie, 
vol. i, nos. 2 and 3, 1951. , 


Germany, Austria and Switzerland 


P. Uiblein, early investigation (thirteenth-sixteenth century) on the Roman fortress 
of Carnuntum. Mitt. des Inst. f. ésterr. Geschichtsforschung, lix. 

E. Zéllner, the Bavarian ducal dynasty of the Agilulfinger is of Burgundian 
origin and came into Bavaria from Swabia in the fourth decade of the eighth century. 
Ibid. 

A. Dold reconstitutes from the palimpsest (Cod. lat. Monacen. 6333) the text of the 
early synodal statutes of Reisbach and Freising. Deutsches Archiv. f. Erforschung d. 
Mittelalters, viii. 

H. Biittner attempts to elucidate the institutional history of early Ziirich by means of 
what is known about its topography. Schweizer. Zeitschr. fiir Geschichte, i. 

M. Lintzel maintains (against W. Holtzmann) that the acquisition of the holy lance 
by Henry I of Germany was not without political significance, and that it was acquired 
in 926 (not 935). Hist. Zeitschr, clxxi, 
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M. Uhlirz, continuing her studies on the empress Theophano, seeks to show that 
her intervention to secure privileges for nunneries enables us to date the birth of her 
children. Deutsches Archiv. f. Erforschung d. Mittelalters, ix. 

A. Duch, some critical notes on a late manuscript (Hamburg, Cod. 269), formerly 
thought to derive from a chronicle of St. Vaast, which he shows to be the first part 
(extending to Heraclius) of the chronicle of Wiirzburg. Ibid. viii. 

F. Posch, the rise of the principality of Styria (the work of the margraves 
Leopold and Ottocar III, c. 1122-58). Mitt. d. Inst. f. dsterr. Geschichtsfors- 
chung, lix. 

H. Goetting maintains that the alleged privilege of Pope Hadrian IV for Fischbeck 
(1158) is genuine, but issued by the cardinal legate. (As W. Holtzmann adds in an 
afterword, this thesis is not very plausible. If it were accepted, we should have to 
alter all our criteria for papal charters.) Deutsches Archiv. f. Erforschung d. 
Mittelalters, ix. 

H. Fichtenau prints a fragment of the necrology of the abbey of Lambach. Mitt. 
d. Inst. f. ésterr. Geschichtsforsch. lix. 

Hans-Conrad Peyer argues that the charter granted by Frederick Barbarossa to 
Ebal von Grandson in 1186, granting jurisdictions in the Vallée de Joux, contains some 
forgeries of the thirteenth or early fourteenth century. Schweizer. Zeitschr. fiir 
Geschichte, i. 

Maria C. Daviso examines the finance of the maintenance of roads and bridges in 
the Valais, 1285 to 1350. Ibid. 

H.S. Offler, the letters of attorney issued by Louis of Bavaria for his representatives 


at the papal curia in 1336 and 1343. Deutsches Archiv. f. Erforschung d. Mittelalters, 
viii. 


A. Lhotsky, the early history of the palace library at Vienna. Mitt. d. Inst. f. 
ésterr. Geschichtsforschung, lix. 


K. Beer analyses and reviews recent research on the nature, authorship and date of 
the Reformatio Sigismundi. Ibid. 

H. Baltl, the Austrian Weistiimer. (A general discussion, covering questions of 
date, distribution and the respective shares of lords and peasant communities in fixing 


these ‘customs’.) Ibid. 

Walter Bodmer examines the economic legislation of the Swiss cantons from the 
sixteenth to the eighteenth century, showing the prevalence of pre-mercantilist 
policies in a mercantilist age. Schweizer. Zeitschr. fiir Geschichte, i. 

K. H. Dannenfeldt illuminates Luther’s attitude to history in a discussion of 
Luther’s comments on Ancient History. Archiv. fiir Reformationsgesch., xlii. 

I. Hoess makes a valuable contribution to Reformation studies in an essay on the 
work and influence of Spalatin. Ibid. 

W. Delius enumerates ninety letters of Justus Jonas which have come to light since 
the edition by Kawerau (1848-85). Ibid. 

H. Eells discusses the eirenical efforts of Martin Bucer during the German Reforma- 
tion. Ibid. 

Erik Wolf surveys the views of contemporary German scholars concerning the 
social theories of Calvin. Ibid. 

Eugene Olivier describes the town and academy of Lausanne at the time of Conrad 
Gesner’s sojourn there, his friends and the probable development of his studies. 
Schweizer. Zeitschr. fiir Geschichte, i. 

Werner Ganz studies the political career and ideas of Philipp Anton von Segesser. 
Ibid. 


H. Meyer, Karl Marx’s active part in the German revolution of 1848. Hist. 
Zeitschr. elxxii. 


Enno E. Kraehe discusses Austria’s attitude to the reform of the German Con- 
federation, 1851-63. Amer. Hist. Rev. lvi. 

F. Fischer, an important and penetrating analysis of the political consequences of 
German protestantism in the nineteenth century. Hist. Zeitschr. clxxi. 

Eduard Vischer discusses the attitude of the Swiss writers J. C. Bluntschli, Heinrich 
Gelzer, Jakob Burckhardt and Ph. A. von Segesser to the question of German unity. 
Schweizer. Zeitschr. fiir Geschichte, i. 

Th. Eschenburg shows in a well-balanced analysis of social, administrative and 
constitutional aspects of imperial Germany why there was no movement of any 
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importance towards political democracy. Schweizer. Beitrige zur Allgemeinen 
Geschichte, ix. 
Lenore O’Boyle discusses very briefly the divergent attitudes of the Independent 
and Majority Socialists in Germany to the war of 1914-18. Amer. Hist. Rev. lvi. 
Alexander Spitzmiiller describes briefly his unsuccessful attempts to obtain a 
solution of the South Slav question in the autumn of 1918. Rev. Hist. cev. 


Great Britain and Ireland 


Eric Birley discusses the prosopographical methods required for a study of the 
provenance of the equestrian officers of the Roman army in Britain. Durham Univ. 
Journ. xliii. 

I. A. Richmond and Graham Webster describe the remains of the first legionary 
fortress at Chester and attempt to date the building and successive reconstructions. 
Journ. of Chester and N. Wales Architect. Archaeol. and Hist. Soc. xxxviii. 

P. Grosjean examines and prints three sets of Breviary lessons containing lives of 
St. Finnbar of Cork, and argues that the text of an early lost life of the saint can be 
extracted from them. Anal. Boll. lxix. 

H. A. Cronne discusses the borough of Warwick in the middle ages, emphasizing 
the peculiarity of its status as a mediatized royal borough. Dugdale Soc. Occasional 
Papers, no. 10. 

Myles Dillon prints and translates a tract (already printed from another manuscript 
by O’Donovan in his Book of Rights) on the taboos of the Kings of Ireland. Proc. 
Royal Irish Acad. liv. section c. 

Eric E. Barker prints the Cottonian fragment of Aethelweard’s Chronicle, with 
some remarks about the relation of this manuscript to Savile’s printed text. Bull. 
Inst. His. Res. xxiv. 

C. N. L. Brooke discusses the composition of the cathedral chapter of St. Paul’s, 
1086-1163. Cambridge Hist. Journ. x. 

D. M. Williamson traces the history of the medieval manors of Fulstow (Lincs.). 
Lines. Architect. and Archaeol. Soc. Reports and Papers, N.S. iv. 

J. Conway Davies describes the manuscript of Symeon of Durham lately restored 
to the Durham Chapter library. (Its value for purposes of collation seems to be 
limited.) Durham Univ. Journ. xlvi. 

H. A. Cronne prints (with photographic facsimile) an agreement between Simon, 
bishop of Worcester and Waleran, earl of Worcester, dates it January 1141, and 
comments on some of the witnesses. Univ. of Birmingham Hist. Journ. ii. 

Walter Ullmann surveys the various collections of decretals compiled in England 
in the second half of the twelfth century. Yorks. Arch. Journ. xxxvii. 

G. W. 8. Barrow prints a chirograph of 1170 between Roger de Quinci and the 
monks of Newbattle, by which the former grants the latter a twenty years’ lease of his 
land of Prestongrange in return for their payment of his debt of £80 to Abraham the 
Jew. (Commentary and notes.) Scot. Hist. Rev. xxx. 

Andrew McKerral discusses the origin, settlement and fighting qualities of the 
west Highland ‘ gallowglasses’ or mercenary soldiers (MacSweeneys, Macdougalls, 
Macdonalds, MacRorys and others) in Ireland from the thirteenth to the late six- 
teenth century. (Illustrations.) Ibid. 

J. G. Edwards elucidates, by means of the building accounts, the stages in the 
construction of Flint Castle. Flintshire Hist. Soc. Pubs. xii. 

Rosalind Hill illustrates the administration of penance from the registers of Oliver 
Sutton, bishop of Lincoln. History, new series, xxxvi. 

R. Hill uses the Register and Archives of Bishop Sutton of Lincoln as the basis 
for a study of the keeping of ecclesiastical records in the thirteenth century. Journ. 
Eccles. Hist. ii. 

J. Griffiths prints the account of Richard de Abingdon, chamberlain of Carnarvon 
1284-6, and begins printing the accounts of his successor Robert de Belvero (1286-95). 
These accounts are the main source of information about Edward I’s castle-building 
at Conway, Carnarvon and Harlech. Bull. of Board of Celtic Studies, xiv. 

D. Jenkins discusses (in Welsh) a lost manuscript of the Welsh laws, now known 
only by scattered extracts. The manuscript was very possibly written c. 1325, and 
belonged to the ‘ Venedotian ’ family, but indicates that among the versions belonging 
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to that family there were probably more variations than some writers have supposed. 
A suggestive discussion. Bull. of Board of Celtic Studies, xiv. 

L. H. Butler studies the loans made by Archbishop Melton of York. Journ. 
Eccles. Hist. ii. 

E. L. G. Stones prints a letter of Edward III dated 30 October 1327 agreeing to 
negotiate with Robert Bruce on the basis of the projected marriage alliance, recognition 
of Bruce’s title, and other points later included in the treaty of Northampton ; it is 
shown that, at this date, King Robert was resisting the suggestion that forfeited lands, 
whether Scots or English, be restored. (Commentary.) Scot. Hist. Rev. xxx. 

W. Mackay Mackenzie traces the history of that part of the Debateable Land 
which lay between the rivers Esk and Sark on the western March, until the accord of 
1552 awarded Kirkandrews to England and Canonbie to Scotland. Ibid. 

F. Unterkircher analyses a poem, the Peregrinarius Hugonis, written in Liége 
in 1342, calling for peace between Edward III and Philip VI. Mitt. d. Inst. f. ésterr. 
Geschichtsforschung. lix. ‘ 

J. L. Kirby analyses the issue rolls of the early Lancastrian exchequer, their 
relation to the receipts, the distribution of the expenditure and the manner of 
payment, with special reference to Lord Cromwell’s estimates of 1433. Bull. Inst. 
Hist. Research, xxiv. 

John Durkan elucidates the life of William Turnbull, bishop of Glasgow and founder 
of the University (c. 1400-54), in a special number commemorative of that University’s 
quincentenary. (Republished in book form, with bibliography and index, 1951.) 
Innes Review, ii. 

J. S. Roskell analyses the social composition of the House of Commons in the 
parliament of 1422. Bull. Inst. Hist. Research, xxiv. 

H. A. Cronne and R. H. Hilton print a household book of expenses on a journey 
from Caversham to Warwick in 1432. Univ. of Birmingham Hist. Journ. ii. 

James Burns draws upon Major’s non-historical writings for fact and commentary 
about economic and social conditions in the Scotland of his day, e.g., the consequences 
of feuing and primogeniture, the ‘just price’, superstitions, fasting, and Border 
‘reiving’. Innes Review, ii. 

M. W. Beresford ascribes the disappearance of medieval villages in Yorkshire to the 
conversion of arable into sheep-pasture in the late fifteenth century rather than to the 
Black Death. Yorks. Arch. Journ. xxxvii. 

Allan G. Chester argues that Wolsey was already arranging to have heretical books 
burnt in public independently of any proceedings against Robert Barnes for his 
Cambridge sermon. Huntington Lib. Quart. xiv. 

J. R. Beresford prints, from a seventeenth century transcript, the churchwardens’ 
accounts of Holy Trinity, Chester, from 1532 to 1633. Journ. of Chester and N. 
Wales Architect., Archaeol. and Hist. Soc. xxxviii. 

Lawrence Stone prints, with commentary, two documents from the Cottonian 
MSS. which he believes to represent Cromwell’s programme for despoiling the church 
and establishing a standing army out of part of the proceeds. Bull. Inst. Hist. Res. 
Xxiv. 

John C. Barry discusses the teachings of William Hay, vice-principal of King’s 
College, Aberdeen, until 1536, and thereafter principal until his death, apparently in 
1542 ; his manuscript lectures, compiled in 1535, shed light on the attitude of the pre- 
Reformation Church in Scotland—or at least of an enlightened clerical scholar— 
on such matters as learning, heresy, priestly continence, simony, pluralities, 
Church dues, the marriage law and the reality of papal authority. Innes Review, ii. 

G. A. J. Hodgett discusses the effect of the distribution of monastery lands on the 
social structure of Lincolnshire. Lincs. Architect. and Archaeol. Soc. Reports and 
Papers, N.S. iv. 

G. R. Elton re-examines the circumstances of Thomas Cromwell’s fall. (Argues that 
his fate was still uncertain at a late date, and was due to charges of heresy, rather 
than to his failure in diplomacy.) Cambridge Hist. Journ. x. 

S. Bailey describes the proceedings for heresy between 1541 and 1543 against 
Robert Wisdom, later archdeacon of Ely. Journ. Eccles. Hist. ii. 

R. V. H. Burne describes (mainly from the treasurer’s accounts) the activities of 
the dean and chapter of Chester cathedral in the reigns of Mary and Elizabeth.) 
Journ. of Chester and N. Wales Architect., Archaeol. and Hist, Soc, xxxviii. 
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Glanmor Williams continues his digest of the unpublished second volume of St. 
David's episcopal registers, recording admissions and collations for the years 1560-5, 
and reflecting something of the reaction of the clergy of the diocese to the Elizabethan 
ecclesiastical changes. Bull. of Board of Celtic Studies, xiv. 

L. Antheunis prints the inventory of the movable property and the contents of 
the library of the English Catholic exile Dr. John Ramridge (ob. 1568). Bull. com. 
roy. hist. de Belgique, cxvi. 

George L. Mosse discusses the adoption of ideas of ‘ policy’ or raison d’état by 
Puritan thinkers in Old and New England. William and Mary Quart. 3rd series, ix. 

J. G. A. Pocock studies Robert Brady’s outlook as a historian and his place in the 
historical and constitutional controversies of his time. Cambridge Hist. Journ. x. 

L. F. Solt examines the activities and teaching of John Saltmarsh, a chaplain in the 
New Model Army. Journ. Eccles. Hist. ii. 

A. Montgomerie comments on, and gives extracts from, an East Lothian executor’s 
accounts for the years 1645-8 ; attention is mainly directed to the manner and cost 
of clothing and ‘ entertaining ’ the children of a well-to-do Haddington burgess. Scot. 
Hist. Rev. xxx. 

Frederick B. Tolles gives some illustrations of the Quaker evangelization of the 
American colonies, and the solidarity of Friends on both sides of the Atlantic. Hun- 
tington Lib. Quart. xiv. 

J. Walker discusses the censorship of the press during Charles II’s reign. History 
(new series), XXxXv. 

Denys Hay traces the antecedents and the development of the office of historio- 
grapher-royal in England (1662-1837) and in Scotland (from c. 1663). Scot. Hist, 
Rev. xxx. 

Idwal Jones discusses Captain John Desborough’s imprisonment in 1666, but does 
not clear up the mystery. History (new series), xxxvi. 

J. A. Simms corrects Petty’s and Butler’s figures for the land held by Irish Catholics 


in 1672 and 1688 by showing that Petty’s figure is too high and Butler’s too low. Irish 
Hist. Studies, vii. 


John E. Pomfret describes the Quaker settlements in West New Jersey, 1675 


oo 


1775. William and Mary Quart. 3rd series, viii. 

John Robert Moore argues for the ascription of A Letter to a Dissenter from his 
Friend at the Hague (1688) to Daniel Defoe. Huntington Lib. Quart. xiv. 

N. Sykes describes and prints extracts from William Wake’s Primary Visitation 
of the diocese of Lincoln in 1706. Journ. Eccles. Hist. ii. 

Eric Robson studies the system of promotion and purchase in the British army 
of the eighteenth century. History (new series), xxxiv. 

R. A. Pelham attempts to relate the petitions concerning imports of Swedish, 
Russian and American iron to the sectional and geographical interests within the 
British iron industry. Univ. of Birmingham Hist. Journ. ii. 

Charles G. Sellers, Jr., discusses the means by which Henry McCulloch made a 
fortune out of colonial land speculation. William and Mary Quart. 3rd series, viii. 

Albert B. Southwick discusses the controversy over the Molasses Act of 1733 as a 
source of precedents for the later controversy over American taxation. (The argument 
is confused and the distinction between regulative and revenue taxation imperfectly 
apprehended.) Ibid. 

W. E. Tate discusses the origin and nomination of the commissioners appointed 
under Enclosure Acts in Oxfordshire, 1737-1856, and shows a degree of specialization 
among them. Journ. Mod. Hist. xxiii. 

K. H. Connell suggests arguments for seeking the cause of the rise of population, 
1750-1845, in factors common to Great Britain and Ireland. Irish Hist. Siudies, vii. 

John A. Schutz discusses the shortage of muskets during the North American 
mobilization of 1758, ascribing it mainly to the ambiguity of Pitt’s dispatches. 
Huntingdon Lib. Quart. xiv. 

Alice Carter analyses the holdings in certain public loans in 1760, showing the 
proportion of large, medium and small holdings. Bull. Inst. Hist. Research, xxiv. 

G. H. Tupling contributes an article on The Early Metal Trades and the Beginnings 
of Engineering in Lancashire and D. W. H. Chaloner on The Cheshire Activities of 
Boulton & Watt, 1776-1816. Trans. Lancashire and Cheshire Antiquarian Soc. lxi. 
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Eric Robson prints a memorandum of the fifth earl of Carlisle about the closing 
years of Lord North’s ministry, and four letters to and from him. Bull. Inst. Hist. 
Research, xxiv. 

T. I. Jeffreys Jones summarizes particulars extracted from Carmarthenshire 
vestry books (1783-1833) illustrating (i) numbers of paupers receiving weekly payments, 
(ii) payment of casual relief, (iii) provision of education for the children of paupers, 
and (iv) provision of workhouses. Bull. of Board of Celtic Studies, xiv. 

W. H. G. Armytage describes Joseph Gales’s experiences as a radical editor in 
Sheffield. North Carolina Hist. Rev. xxviii. 

V. G. Kiernan discusses the part played by the evangelical movement in the 
opposition to the French revolution. Past and Present, i. 

Henry W. Meikle outlines the history of the Edinburgh Volunteers from their 
embodiment in 1794 (to suppress internal disorder and not, as later, to repel invasion) 
until their disbandment in 1814; particular attention is paid to one of the key officers 
in the force, Captain and Adjutant Bain Whyt. Scot. Hist. Rev. xxx. 

David Williams continues his summaries of the returns of 1801 stating by parishes 
the acreage of land in Wales devoted to the cultivation of wheat, rye, barley, oats, 
potatoes, peas, beans, turnips or rape. Bull. of Board of Celtic Studies, xiv. 

Duncan Forbes examines the presuppositions of James Mill’s History of India, 
and discusses briefly its effect upon Government policy. Cambridge Journ. v. 

T. McManners discusses the work of Lord Brougham for English Education. 
Research Review, 1951. 

R. D. Middleton describes the circumstances attending the publication of Tract 90 
and the immediate reaction to it in Oxford. Journ. Eccles. Hist. ii. 

George Shepperson examines the ramifications, ecclesiastical and secular, domestic 
and international, of the ‘ slave dollars’ collected in the southern states by the Free 
Church’s deputation of 1844 to U.S.A. Scot. Hist. Rev. xxx. 

M. G. Mason outlines the general history of elementary education on Tyneside 
before 1870. Research Review, 1951. 

D. L. Armstrong describes the fortunes of the North of Ireland linen industry, 
1850-1900, with special reference to the conditions of work and their effect upon 
health. Irish Hist. Studies, vii. 

R. A. Lewis discusses Edwin Chadwick’s attitude to civil service reform (based partly 
on unpublished Chadwick papers). Univ. of Birmingham Hist. Journ. ii. 

W. O. Henderson discusses the impact of the cotton famine of 1861-5 upon the 
industry in Scotland, and notes the legal obstacles in the way of relieving the able- 
bodied unemployed, the consequent reliance upon charity, and the encouragement of 
emigration. Scot. Hist. Rev. xxx. 

W. E. Mosse discusses Queen Victoria’s attempts to intervene in the Austro- 
Prussian dispute of 1866, and the compromises by which a constitutional crisis with 
her ministers was avoided. Cambridge Hist. Journ. x. 

Emile de Groot discusses Lord Granville’s attitude to the outbreak of the Franco- 
Prussian war. Durham Univ. Journ, xiv. 

K. Buckley studies the fixing of judicial rents by agreement in Co. Galway, 1881-5, 
under the 1881 Land Act, and compares it with the fixing of judicial rents in court. 
(An interesting study, though the statistical basis is very narrow.) Irish Hist. Studies, 
Vii. 

C. H. D. Howard shows that Labouchere’s letter of 22 July 1885 to Chamberlain 
was falsified, at the request of Healy, in the version printed in Thorold’s Life of 
Labouchere. Bull. Inst. Hist. Research, xxiv. 

F. 8. L. Lyons prints in full the once notorious letter of Edward Blake to T. A. 
Dickson about the relinquishment of four seats in mid-Ulster by the Irish Nationalists 
to the Liberal Home Rulers, June 1894. Irist Hist. Studies, vii. 

Carlo Zaghi, in an article to be continued, discusses the alleged abandonment of 
Gordon at Khartum by Sir Evelyn Baring (later Lord Cromer) and the British govern- 
ment. He uses as the basis of his discussion the hitherto unused correspondence, 
preserved at Rome, of Giuseppe Cuzzi, who acted as Gordon’s representative at Berber 
and claimed to be British consular agent there on Gordon’s appointment. Riv. stor. 
ital. anno lxiii. 

J. Conway Davies discusses documents relating to the history of education, with 
special reference to Durham and Northumberland. Research Review, 1951. 
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A. E. C. Turner discusses some Somerset place-names containing Celtic elements 
(Chinnock, Dommett, Kenn, Pennard, Polden (Hills), Ridgehill, ‘ Stretmerch ’, 
Welcroft). Bull. of Board of Celtic Studies, xiv. 


Italy 


D. Atkinson examines various recent theories concerning the ‘ Sator ’ word-square 
found at Pompeii and argues for its Christian origin before A.p.79. Journ. Eccles. 
Hist. ii. 

Caterina Santoro publishes a detailed list of suggested rectifications of the dating of 
documents contained in the Codex diplomaticus Langobardiae (Monumenta Historiae 
Patriae, Tom. XIII, 1873). Archiv. stor. lombardo, anno lxxvii. 

M. Esposito has made a critical study of some of the scattered manuscripts, often 
so hard to date, of the religious literature of the Waldenses of Piedmont. Rev. 
hist. ecclés. xlvi. 

H. C. Peyer publishes from the archives in Alessandria a hitherto unknown charter 
of Frederick Barbarossa (1158) for Monza, which seems to indicate that, in view of the 
complications with Milan, there was a project for transferring the coronation from 
Pavia to Monza, and giving the latter a similar place in Italian government to that of 
Aachen in Germany. Deutsches Archiv. f. Erforschung d. Mittelalters, viii. 

Giovanni Tabacco discusses, with reference to the views of earlier historians, the 
Italian policy of Frederick the Handsome of Austria after his disputed election as 
King of the Romans in 1314, suggesting that it was subordinate to his policy in Germany. 
Archiv. stor. ital. anno cviii. 

Enrico Fiumi examines, in the light of contemporary and later Florentine archives, 
the figures given by Villani for the population of Florence in the fourteenth century, 
printing elaborate tables. He is critical of the interpretations of earlier students and 
inclined to think that estimates have often been exaggerated. Ibid. 

Alfio Rosario Natale continues his printing of the diary of Cicco Simonetta, 
secretary to Galeazzo Maria Sforza (supra lxvi, 437). This section extends from June 
to December 1473. Archiv. stor. lombardo, anno lxxvii. 

Lydia Cerioni discusses the Italian policy of Louis XI after the Pazzi conspiracy 
in 1478, tracing the story of Philippe de Commines’s mission to Florence that summer. 
Prints 49 extracts from diplomatic documents relating to it. Ibid. 

Roberto Cessi discusses the military plans of the opposed alliances in the War of 
Ferrare, (1482-3) and the first results of the Diet of Cremona in 1483. Archiv. veneto, 
anno lxxix. 

Giampiero Carocci studies from records the revolt of the Straccioni (silk weavers) 
of Lucca in 1531 and its relation to the oligarchic government of the city. Riv. stor. 
ital. anno Ixiii. : 

Giorgio Spini completes his study of the Spanish plot against Venice in 1618 
(ante Ixvi, 473). Archiv. stor. ital. anno cviii. 

Franco Arese studies the Lombard policy of Austria in the early nineteenth century, 
in the light of a hitherto unpublished record of a conversation in 1832 between 
Metternich and Paolo de Capitani de Vimercate (who had passed from the service 
of the Cisalpine Republic into that of Austria). This dealt with Italian nationalism 
and the Austrian tendency to keep Italians out of posts in Italy. Prints also a long 
report on the condition of Austrian Italy submitted by de Capitani as a result of the 
conversation. Arese insists upon the different importance attached by Austria to 
Lombardy and Venetia respectively. Archiv. stor. lombardo, anno lxxvii. 

Ottavio Barié studies at length, from the diplomatic documents, England’s attitude 
to the Neapolitan and Sicilian problem from April to November of 1848, comparing 
the English and French attempts at mediation. Riv. stor. ital. anno Ixiii. 

Salvo Mastellone prints, from the French archives, two letters of the Count de 
Reiset (special envoy of France to Italy) and six of Giuseppe Binda (American Vice- 
Consul at Leghorn and a secret correspondent of the French government) written in 
July and August 1859. They are addressed to Count Walewski, Napoleon III’s 
Foreign Minister and throw light upon events between the Truce of Villafranca and 
the Treaty of Ziirich. Mastellone argues that Napoleon and Walewski thought at 
cross purposes, Walewski, spirito conservatore, being opposed to Italian nationalism 
and aiming at an Italian confederation. The failure of French policy was therefore 
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due rather to Walewski’s interference than to Napoleon’s ‘ psychological weakness ’ 
in pursuing his policy, to which French historians have attributed it. Riv. stor. 
ital. anno xiii. 

Leopoldo Marchetti prints sixteen letters of Bishop Bonomelli of Cremona, written 
in 1887 to the deputy Alessio Suardo and suggesting a solution of the Roman Question. 
Archiv. stor. lombardo, anno lxxviii. 

Francesco Cataluccio describes the contents and arrangements of the Florentine 
communal archives, installed since 1950 in the Palazzo Vecchio. Archiv. stor. ital. 
anno cviii. 


Netherlands and Belgium 


M. Coéns examines at length the meaning of castrum Condacense in an early life 
of St. Reineldis composed at Lobbes, and decides that it refers to Kintich near Antwerp 
and not to Condé-sur-Escaut. Anal. Boll. lxix. 

H. van Werveke reviews the state of opinion on urban and rural industry in the 
early days of the Flemish towns, suggesting that the main motive for the settlement 
of craftsmen in towns was their need to be near the merchants, who, in the illiterate 
eleventh century, had not yet developed the technique of controlling dispersed pro- 
duction. [The brief report of the discussion of this paper brings out the importance 
of other motives, such as the need for security, and of the instruments of commercial 
technique possible in an illiterate community, such as tallies.) Hist. Gen. Utrecht, 
Verslag van de algemene vergadering 1950. 

Joseph-M. de Smet shows that Count Robert II of Flanders was not hostile but 
friendly to Cluny, and that his grant of Saint-Bertin to Cluny was made immediately 
after his return from the Holy Land in February 1101, not in 1106-7. Rev. d’hist. 
ecclés. xlvi. 

J. Stiennon discusses the origins of the leper-hospital of Malmédy, and shows it was 
founded in the second half of the twelfth century. This is contrary to the view put 
forward by J. Bastin in 1911 that it was earlier than the First Crusade. Bull. com. 
roy. hist. de Belgique, cxv. ; 

H. Bruch discusses the evidence for the date of the death of Jacob van Maerlant, 
with special reference to the text of his epitaph, concluding that the date must be 
put nearer 1291 than 1300. Bijdr. voor de gesch. der Ned. v. 

M. Gysseling publishes an extensive fragment of the private accounts of a Ghent 
patrician of 1323-4. Bull. com. roy. hist. de Belgique, cxvi. 

G. de Boom prints a number of documents on the career of Antoni de Ligne and his 
relations with Henry VIII and other sovereigns, especially with regard to the expedition 
against Tournai of 1513-14. Ibid. 

A. L. E. Verheyden prints a series of documents (1569-81) regarding the progress of 
heresy at Nieuport and the part played by the town in the revolt against Philip II. 
Ibid. 

L. Ceyssens examines the documents at Simancas and Madrid bearing on the en- 
deavours of the Jansenists between 1643 and 1653 to prevent the publication of the 
Bull Jn eminenti in the Spanish Netherlands. Ibid. 

E. P. Dominicus de Jong discusses and publishes the rule of the convent of hermits 
established at Achel (in North Brabant) in 1689. Ibid. 

H. Hardenberg traces the relations of Benjamin Franklin with individuals and 
associations in the Dutch republic. In 1761 he made acquaintances there in his capacity 
as a scientist, and from 1777 he received and transmitted political information. His 
correspondence confirms the view of Professor van Winter that, in addition to political 
and economic calculation, genuine sympathy with American ideals can be traced in 
certain Dutch circles. Bijdr. voor de gesch. der Ned. v. 

Hilda de Smedt analyses the descriptive reports on the foreign trade of the Austrian 
Netherlands furnished by the customs officials in 1771 to assist the government in 
encouraging trade with the Austrian hereditary lands. The reports generally confirm 
what is already known, emphasizing the paucity of distant trade and the dominance 
of the Dutch. There is already a clear tendency for firms to specialize in particular 
commodities. Ibid. 

A. Simon, in a short paper on the Church and the Belgian Constitution in 1864, 
describes the moderating influence of Cardinal Sterckx, archbishop of Malines, before 
and after the appearance of the encyclical Quanta cura. Rev. @hist. ecclés. xlvi. 





PERIODICAL PUBLICATIONS 


Russia, Poland, Czecho-Slovakia, &c. 


T. Wasowicz summarizes the results of excavations in 1950 on various sites of 
interest for the study of the origins of the Polish state. Kwartalnik Historyczny, 
viii. 

M. Malowist discusses urban craft production in medieval and sixteenth century 
Poland. [Very interesting survey of problems suggested by the study of urban 
industry in other European countries and of the general social and economic develop- 
ment of medieval Poland.] Roczniki Dziejow Spoleczynch i Gospodarczych, xiii. 

W. Kula discusses the present state of knowledge about the size of Polish population 
before the nineteenth century. [Valuable critical review of existing works and of 
sources.] Ibid. 

W. Kirchner, the political and economic importance of Narva, c. 1493-1581 (its 
conquest by Russia in 1558 marks ‘the entry of the Russians into the economic 
policy and diplomacy of the west’). Hist. Zeitschr. clxxii. 

8S. Hoszowski. Demographic trends in Poland before the nineteenth century. 
[Deals chiefly with the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries. Confirms the view that 
the period 1650-1740 was one of fall in population caused by wars and natural disasters. ] 
Roczniki Dziejow Spolecznych i Gospodarczych, xiii. 

Y. Reychman. The commercial conflict between Poland and Moldavia over the 
export of Polish vodka, 1778-87. [Of interest for the conditions of trade on the south- 
eastern border of Poland.] Roczniki Dziejow Spolecznych i Gospodarczych, xiii. 

8S. Luczak. Anti-strike law of 1785 at Poznan. [Study of conflicts between 
master-craftsmen and their employees in the eighteenth century.] Ibid. 

8. Kieniewicz discusses the evolution of this historical study of the Polish peasantry 
in the nineteenth and twentieth centuries. Kwartalnik Historyczny, lviii. 

Proceedings of the historical section of the Congress of Polish Learning, 1951. 
[Reports and summaries of discussions. Stress on post-war achievement and on new 
tendencies as compared with pre-war work of Polish historians.] Ibid. 


Scandinavia 


C. A. Christensen proves that the date 9 May 1074 cannot be accepted for the death 
of Sven Estridsen: it rests on a mistake in Liber Daticus Roskildensis. Historisk 
Tidsskrift, 1951. 

H. H. Schrey discusses the relation between spiritual and temporal powers in the 
Swedish Reformation. Archiv fiir Reformationsgesch. xlii. 

Knud Fabricius describes the immigration of former Danish subjects of Skane into 
Zealand, encouraged after 1766 by the grant of begging licences and taxational 
privileges. One thousand of these licences were granted (i.e. 5,000 persons) but this 
latter is a minimum figure. The immigrants seemed to have swelled the miserable 
rural and urban proletariat. Historisk Tidsskrift, 1951. 

Holger Hjelholt shows that the recognition of the Kiel Provisional Government 
(26 Mar. 1848) must not be interpreted as a proof that the Flensburg magistrates 
sympathized with that government. The subsequent recognition of the Danish 
government shows the magistrates were willing to recognize any government in order 
to preserve peace and property in their town. Ibid. 


South-eastern Europe and Hungary 


M. Uhlirz, Gerbert of Aur*'ac’s references to Scythae refer not to Slavs but to 
Magyars. Mitt. d. Inst. f. ésterr. Geschichtsforschung, lix. 

J. A. B. Palmer. Fr. Georgius de Hungaria, O.P. and the T'ractatus de Moribus 
Condicionibus et Nequicia Turcorum: dates the treatise c. 1478, discusses author and 
lists early editions. Bull. John Rylands Lib. xxxiv. 

Angelo Tamborra studies the interest displayed by Cavour in contemporary 
Rumanian affairs, showing that he regarded the problem of Rumanian unity as 
analogous to that of Italian unity. Archiv. stor. ital. anno cviii. 





PERIODICAL PUBLICATIONS July, 1952 


Spain and Portugal 


B. de Gaiffier prints from the Ambrosian MS. F.105 Sup. a late twelfth or early 
thirteenth century calendar of the Spanish monastery of Ofia, which shows clear 
indications of French influence in that part of Spain. Anal. Boll. lxix. 

R. Konerzke, a useful survey of recent literature on medieval Spain. Hist. 
Zeitschr. clxxii. 

C. Verlinden draws attention to the existence of slavery in Mediterranean countries 
during the Middle Ages, and studies the treatment of fugitive slaves in Catalonia in 
the fourteenth and fifteenth centuries. Ann. du Midi, ]xii. 

R. B. Tate, Italian humanism and Spanish historiography of the fifteenth century : 
summarizes and comments upon the significance for Spanish learning of the Parali- 
pomenon Hispaniae (completed c. 1480) by Joan Margarit i Pau, bishop of Genoa. 
Bull. John Rylands Lib. xxxiv. 
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